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THE IRISH UNION.* 


Tue History of Ireland for the last 
six hundred years is habitually term- 
ed the history of English misgovern- 
ment; it should rather be termed 
the history of Irish misrule. To 
panegyrize the Constitutionand obey 
. the Law, has been the characteristic 
of political perfection ia England ; to 
libel the Constitution and revolt 
against the Law, has been the claim of 
every Irish leader to the confidence 
ofhiscountry. The result has been 
natural. While England went on 
from prosperity to prosperity, Ire- 
land was degraded ; while the former 
country grew opulent by the general 
influx of the tribute of all nations to 
her commercial greatness and her 
vigorous freedom, Ireland lingered 
in the vitious obscurity of a poor, 
divided, and torpid dependency ; 
giving signs of life from time to time 
only in some fierce convulsion, 
which still more repelled English 
sympathy; and exhibiting the alter- 
nate miseries of a population dying 
for food, and the riot of a banditti 
enjoying some unexpected feast of 
plunder and revenge. England has 
been charged with a desire to pro- 
long this state of things. But the 
charge is refuted by an appeal not 


merely to the facts of Irish History, 
but to the common principles of hu- 
man nature. It was the interest of 
the superior country to make Ireland 
productive, which she could never 
do, until she should first make it 
peaceable. Peace was to be procu- 
red only by sharing the advantages, 
the laws, and the civilisation of Eng- 
land. The whole course of Irish 
connexion will be found marked by 
those attempts; perpetually frus- 
trated by the inveteracy of Irish fac- 
tion, perpetually renewed by the 
sense of English public interest, or 
the more generous and not less po- 
litic feelings of English sympathy ; 
the resistance and the experiment 
constantly sustained, however va- 
ried; until at length the stubborn- 
ness which had refused to give way 
to policy, partially gave way to cir- 
cumstance; the common influence 
of European opinion reached Ire- 
land; the bark which no power of 
man had yet been able to launch, 
floated on the approach of the tide, 
and Ireland for the first time began 
to move, slowly as she might, on the 
general genial current of civilisa- 
tion. 

Still the cause of the extraordi- 
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nary failures of Ireland in the natural 
progress of the Empire, perplexes 
the historian. To those who might 
judge of its destinies by its place on 
the map, by its natural advantages, 
or by the qualities of its people, it 
must seem to be marked for the 
most distinguished political and in- 
dividual good fortune. With England 
for an armed barrier between its 
shores and the disturbances of the 
continent; with a soil of proverbial 
fertility, a climate equally removed 
from the extremes of cold and heat, 
and singularly favourable to health 
and the increase of population; its 
shores indented into the most mag- 
nificent harbours, exceeding in num- 
ber those of all Europe besides; too 
remote from the New World to suffer 
from its hostility, near enough to 
enjoy the full advantages of its com- 
merce ; inhabited by a people of great 
personal comeliness, ardour of tem- 
perament, daring courage, and intel- 
lectual capacity ; sufficiently exten- 
sive for the full experiment of all the 
faculties of an active nation, yet not 
of that wasteful extent which diffuses 
the population into weakness, and 
lavishes the vitality of a nation over 
a wilderness; Ireland was made 
by nature for every enjoyment com- 

atible with the condition of man. 

ut her frame bore one evil which 
to this hour has poisoned her pros- 
perity. The religion of the Church 
of Rome engrafted on her National 
Church, in the conquest of Henry 
IL, withdrew by its pomps and tra- 
ditions the popular mind from the 
or ae and scriptural worship esta- 
blished by the original missionaries. 
The Scriptures were closed by the 
authority of Rome. Ignorance was 
substituted for the knowledge which 
had distinguished the early establish- 
ment, and had even made Ireland 
the refuge of persecuted learning in 
other Jands. The general cloud was 


deepened by the smokes of altars - 


loaded with the most degraded su- 
perstitions of Europe. Implicit obe- 
dience to Rome became the single 
law allowed by the missionary, or 
received by the worshippers ; impla- 
cable resistance to English autho- 
rity, the single impulse fostered by 
the habits of the country ; rapine, the 
means of private life; rebellion, the 
instrument of national policy; En- 
glish benefits rejected as fresh inju- 
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ries; English restraints retorted by 
promiscuous massacre ; until every 
year drawing the national spirit far- 
ther from England, and closer to the 
remorseless foreign enemy of its 
prosperity and persecutor of its faith, 
the only government that could be 
applied to a people was force. Torn 
by feudal animosities, and provincial 
prejudices, to be washed out only in 
blood; turned into aliens by the 
most furious devotement to foreign 
allegiance, and adopting revolt as the 
common expedient of proclaiming 
their feelings, the instruments of 
barbarian coercion alone could be 
applied to barbarians. The long 
succession of furious tumults which 
had covered the fields of Ireland 
with the bones of her chieftains and 
leading families, and left to England 
nothing but the reluctant triumph 
over a sepulchre, were at length fol- 
lowed by a period of comparative 
tranquillity. But this was only the 
gathering of the storm. In the me- 
morable massacre of 1641, every tie 
of allegiance, private faith, national 
connexion, and public honour, was 
burst asunder in a moment; the 
sacrifice of 100,000 lives shewed the 
ruinous hazard of relying on the 
pledges of a people possessed by the 
spirit of the Papacy. There was now 
no excuse for the old lenient tardi- 
ness of English statesmanship. The 
minister walked into the centre of 
the great lunatic hospital with the 
chain and the scourge in his hand. 
Exile, imprisonment, fine, and the 
scaffold were the natural inflictions 
of authority insulted by perpetual 
crimes. The northern province of 
Ireland was cleared of its loose and 
sanguinary tribe, and the land was 
colonized by those settlers from 
England and Scotland, who now 
form the most intelligent, industri- 
ous, and religious portion of the 
people, the true strength of Ireland. 

Nothing can be more instructive 
than the contrast between the results 
of the earlier colonizations of Ireland 
and the Protestant settlement of Ul- 
ster. In the earlier settlements, the 
English had been Roman Catholics, 
They rapidly forgot their attachment 
to their country, adopted the full ex- 
travagance of Irish superstition, be- 
came loose, predatory, and ferocious, 
and ended in identifying themselves 
as much with the crimes as with the 
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habits of the people. They came 
from the freest land which still ac- 
knowledged the Papacy, yet they 
made themselves conspicuous by the 
abjectness of their slavery to the 
Roman Legates. Their English ci- 
vilisation was cast off as suddenly 
as their sense of freedom, and they 
emulated the deepest excesses of 
Irish intemperance, and even led 
the way in the mingled grossness of 
the native prejudices and passions. 
But the English settlers in the North 
had brought the Reformation with 
them, and they soon rendered their 
province remarkable for fertility and 
rural beauty; distinguished them- 
selves by an industry which brought 
the only manufacture of Ireland to 
perfection; exhibited a peace, opu- 
lence, and happiness, which seemed 
to have been banished from Ireland 
by destiny ; and cherishing the sa- 
cred fire of liberty which they had 
brought with them, on the altar of a 
pure religion, finally threw a light 
over Ireland which awoke her to her 
first sense of Constitution. They, 
too, had their trials; and the civil 
war of James II. severely retarded 
their progress. But that most con- 
temptible of monarchs was not long 
suffered to insult the feelings of Pro- 
testant Ireland; his crown, and the 
harness of Popery, were trampled to- 
gether under the feet of the gallant 
soldiery of the North; faction was 
fastened to the ground with chains, 
and triumphant Ireland won and 
wore her tranquillity for eighty 
years ! 

It is the habit of the party writers 
to speak of this long period as one 
of utter helplessness, in which the 
silence of the dungeon only shewed 
the depression of the captive. But 
the truer statement is, that, in this 
period, the silence was a proof that 
disaffection had at last found its cure, 
that the minds of men were turned 
to pursuits of patient and productive 
industry, that the revolters were 
weary of seduction, and that the loy- 
alists were satisfied of the stability 
of the government and the protection 
of the laws. For where those things 
are not, no power on earth can sup- 
press public clamour. Oppression 
and. discontent create organs for 
themselves. Every wind of heaven 
will bear the curse not “loud but 
deep,” of an unhappy people; the 


blood of the injured cannot be con- 
cealed—it will cry out of the ground. 
It is not said that during this period 
Ireland had reached her full vigour. 
But she had rapidly advanced to that 
state in which she was to be capable 
of attaining an acknowledged rank 
among nations. She was maturing 
that race of men who were to shine 
so brilliantly in her independent le- 
gislature ; she was hourly increasin 
in her agricultural and commercia 
wealth ; and if we are to judge from 
her general state of society, from the 
narratives of the comforts and the 
hospitalities, the amusing develope- 
ments of individual eccentricity, and 
the spirit of cheerfulness which 
spread equally through the Court and 
the people, she had some reason, even 
in the days of what was pronounced 
her independence,to regret the plenty, 
peace, and unostentatious enjoyment 
of what are as falsely termed the 
days of her slavery. 

It is n6t our purpose to vindicate 
either the penal laws, or the rebels 
for whom they were made. They 
have been termed by the Roman Ca- 
tholic orators religious persecution. 
They were not. They were strict 
laws made to keep down a direct 
spirit of revolt. They were the 
parchment fetters of men taken in 
arms against the constitutional King 
for the unconstitutional one; they 
were the comparatively lenient cor- 
rective of offences committed in the 
field against the peace of Ireland and 
the laws of the Empire ; offences, the 
least of which would have been 
punished by the calumniators of those 
laws, at the stake or on the scaffold. 
But the tree is to be known by its 
fruits. Out of that condition grew 
two of the most unequivocal eviden- 
ces of national vigour ever given— 
the Parliament of 1780, and the Vo- 
lunteers. 

The History of the Irish Senate’ is 
yet to be written. It will be the pane- 
gyric of English fortitude, during 
three-fourths of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the censure of English 
weakness yielding to Irish faction, 
during the remaining fourth; but it 
will also be the history of as extra- 
ordinary a display of senatorial abi- 
lity, of public knowledge, generous 
sentiment, and accomplished under- 
standing, as any furnished by the 
most brilliant annals of European 
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Legislature. Such men could not 
have been the product of a country 
thrown back into barbarism by op- 
pression. Genius may spring up in 
the wilderness; but it is only in the 
shelter of good government that it 
can grow into the salutary and noble 
expansion, that gathers nations un- 
der its shade. A single mighty mind 
may arise in the severest humiliation 
of the national heart; but it will have 
no successors, no imitators growing 
into kindred splendour by its reflec- 
tion. The meteor may ride in the 
tempest, and flash its temporary 
glare upon the clouds before it falls 
and is extinguished among them for 
ever; but it is only in the cloudless 
horizon that the whole host of light 
can come forth in their order, the 
less as well as the greater, the satel- 
lites and the suns, all contributing, 
in their degree, to the illustration of 
the land. It has been said that those 
eminent and able men were made by 
the Parliament of 1780. No. They 
were made for that Parliament, and 
made by that course of government 
which their memories are now em- 

loyed to defame. The Scholar, the 

urist, the Statesman, the Orator, are 
not the work of a proclamation, of a 
popular effervescence. No sudden 
heat of the popular mind can raise 
the harvest when the seed has not 
been sown. And it was to the sow- 
ing of the seed under the steady and 
uncompromising government which 
protected it from being torn up by the 
violence of rabble legislation, that Ire- 
land owed the singular fertility of 
mind by which her independent Par- 
liament still remains in memory, as 
an honour to the time, and a measure 
of the degradation of all that has fol- 
lowed. It is further remarkable, that 
the chief ornaments of the House 
were not found among its barristers, 
whose profession may in all periods 
be supposed a school for debate, but 
among its country gentlemen, the 
greater part indeed nominally barris- 
ters, for in those days the majority 
of Irish gentlemen were called to 
the bar, as the only profession, ex- 
cept the sword, adapted for the high- 
er orders. But they never practised 
beyond the bench of magistrates, or 
the fabrication of a grand jury. The 
spirit, intelligence, and public ac- 
tivity, which distinguished this class 
in Parliament, was an answer to all 
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the declamatory sorrowings over the 
years of Irish slavery. Such powers 
are not matured in the dungeon. No 
race of men that ever existed, dis- 
played less of the crippling of the 
chain. The extracts which we shall, 
in the course of these papers, give 
from their speeches, will more than 
substantiate their character. It is 
further remarkable, that this genera- 
tion was soon worn out; that from 
the time when the steadiness of the 
British Government gave way to a 
feeble submission; when expediency 
was substituted for principle, and 
Government ran a race with Opposi- 
tion, for the prize of a factious popu- 
larity ; when the outcry of the streets 
became the guide of the Legislature, 
the ability of Parliament followed its 
honour to the grave. All the great 
names of 1780 perished without a 
successor. A race of mediocrity 
filled the benches of Parliament with 
talent as retrograde as their honesty. 
The natural ability of the high-mind- 
ed and open-hearted gentry of Ire- 
land was exchanged for the fastidious 
and official dexterity of a crowd of 
needy lawyers, who chicaned their 
way into the House, as an avowed 
means of forcing themselves on pub- 
lic provision, with nothing to give in 
barter but their conscience, and fully 
exhibiting in their conduct the sin- 
cerity of their determination to 
make the most of their scandalous 
commodity. In this clamour of rival 
basenesses, the whole dignity and 
ability of Parliament were over- 
powered together. “ Notus, Eurusque 
ruunt,’—all was a tempest of factious 
tongues blowing from every point of 
corruption upon the single sinking 
ship of Irish independence. Grattan, 
and a few of the surviving names of 
better times, still made great efforts, 
but the national hour was come. 
Their speeches were heard, but like 
guns of distress through the storm. 
They waved the flag to the last. But 
the timbers of the noble vessel had 
been long loosened, and amid a 
geneyal uproar of shame, . surprise, 
and terror, she went down. 

It.is equally remarkable, that since 
the fall of the Irish Parliament, Ire- 
land has sunk into a still more une- 
quivocal destitution of public ability. 
Not even the feeble reflex of her 
original brilliancy given in her dying 
Parliament, exists, with all the ad- 
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vantages of popular effervescence, 
with a Government giving all the 
encouragement that is to be given 
by bowing down to the popular 
supremacy, and with all the prizes 
that can be held out to the insolent 
cupidity of Irish faction in the almost 
acknowledged sway of the councils 
of the Empire. The whole Popish 
commonwealth, already masters of 
Ireland, stimulating every passion of 
the Popish heart, and bidding the 
largest price ever offered for Popish 
ability, has actually produced no- 
thing. Of the eight millions of fet- 
tered intellects, to whose injured 
superiority we have heard such end- 
less appeals, but two individuals 
have attained even the power of 
being endured in a public assembly. 
And even those two, Messrs Sheil 
and O’Connell, have been trained 
by the bar. But where are the 
Popish philosophers, so long eager to 
vindicate their latent illumination ? 
Where the historians indignant at the 
oppressions of six hundred years, 
and only waiting for the hour of liber- 
ty to throw open those secret cham- 
bers where the rites of oppression 
have been so remorselessly solemni- 
zed, and shew us the instruments of 
this governmental inquisition? Where 
even the Sons of Song returned from 
their old captivity, and restringing 
their lyres to the early glories and 
future supremacy of Irish freedom ? 
The whole troop are silent. Still, 
we have for the concentred genius 
of an emancipated land, but two in- 
dividuals. Every county of Ireland 
is now open to the hundred-handed 
strength of Popish genius, still the 
Briareus is content with the mode- 
ration of two hands, and those of 
mere mortal mould. All the old bar- 
riers are broken down; corporations, 
family interests, the influence of he- 
reditary benefits, official responsibi- 
lities, public decorum, personal dig- 
nity, alike levelled for the mighty 
march of Popish ability over the 
land, yet we find it still a cripple ;— 
in Ireland, laughed at for its impos- 
ture ; in England, listened to only for 
its importunity; half mountebank, 
half mendicant, followed only by a 
kindred rabble of the Mendici, Mimi, 
Balatrones, too obscure for a name, 
too contemptible almost for ridicule, 
and exhibiting only the variety of 
shapes that can be worn by native 
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vulgarity and inventive degradation. 
It must not be conceived that the 
gentlemen of Ireland are included in 
this just scorn of the usurpers of the 
name. The Bar, the Church, and the 
higher ranks of the unprofessional 
gentry, possess the acquirements that 
do honour to their station. But let 
the test of the new order be this— 
What has it produced, since the de- 
cay of the old vigour of British go- 
vernment? What comparison is to 
be made between the men who grew 
up under that system of rational and 
deliberate strictness, and the men 
who have grown up in the foster- 
ing of the time of public timidity and 
popular domination — between the 
tabric erected on the settled founda- 
tions of intelligible law and esta- 
blished rule, and the fabric flung 
together by the hands of the popu- 
lace, and left to be dislocated by the 
first puff of the popular breath? We 
are no more the advocates for unne- 
cessary rigour, than we are forthe 
loosest extravagance. But the whole 
history of Irish politics impresses 
one leading maxim, that Ireland is 
to be ruled by no relaxing govern- 
ment. However far from pleasing 
to the ear of the multitude, the voice 
of the true Governor of Ireland 
spoke from the lips of the Duke of 
Wellington, when he pronounced 
that “Ireland is to be governed only 
by an army.” And this the gentry of 
Ireland know, and echo with their 
fullest conviction. Every man of 
property, every man of sense, every 
man of an honourable profession, all 
who constitute a country, know that 
to relax the vigilance of English au- 
thority in Ireland in a single point, is 
to advance so far towards their ruin. 
Let an order be sent for the return 
of the British troops from Ireland 
to-morrow, it would be followed by 
an instant outcry of despondency, 
terror, and reclamation from the 
whole property of the land. Multi- 
tides would emigrate at once. The 
remainder would look for a substi- 
tute in themselves for the defalca- 


tion of the Minister, take up arms, | 





and exercise the force in self-defence | 


which he should have exercised for 
national protection. At this moment, 
Ireland is preserved from universal 
ruin only by force. Let the British 
bayonet be sheathed, and the pro- 
perty of the country would be sub- 
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verted within twenty-four hours. 
Such is the undeniable result of the 
whole policy of misnamed concilia- 
tion; the conciliation of the profli- 
gate at the expense of the principled ; 
the conciliation of the idle, supersti- 
tious, and sanguinary hater of Eng- 
land, at the expense of the active, 
tolerant, and faithful; the concilia- 
tion of a race sworn from their birth 
to an eternal feud against the blood 
of the Saxon, who look upon all con- 
cession as the work of fear, all toler- 
ance as a tribute to their ferocity, all 
privilege as a pledge of their ap- 
proaching triumph, and that triumph 
only as the consummation of a gene- 
ral reyenge for the exaggerated 
wrongs and fancied injuries of years 
beyond the flood. 

The true cause of this anomaly in 
the character of the people; this ut- 
ter resistance to the wisdom, the le- 
niency, and even the direct benefac- 
tions, of England; this national 
incapacity of being softened by the 
process which tames the lion and 
the tiger, is to be found in the single 
influence of their religion. Popery, 
in all lands, is but another name for 
implacable hostility to all other forms 
of belief. Abandoning the liberal arts 
which covered its deformities to the 
eye on the Continent—unrelieved by 
the sculpture, the stately architec- 
ture, the matchless music, or the 
costly and solemn ceremonial, it 
stands forth in Ireland, the fierce and 
fiery thing that it is by nature, the 
squalid shape of the tyrant of the 
cloister and the Inquisition, proud 
of its European supremacy, yet feel- 
ing itself shorn of that supremacy in 
Treland; inheriting from its Roman 
recollections a vague claim to all that 
constitutes property or power in the 
soil, yet dependent on the contribu- 
tions of the poorest class of the peo- 

je ; anticipating the resumption of 
opish sovereignty, and conscious 
that the resumption is to be secured 
only by keeping alive the popular 
rejudices, it labours to draw an im- 
assable line between the Protestant 

d the Roman Catholic—keeps the 
one in defiance, that it may keep the 
. other in subjection; and continues 
the living calamity of the Empire. 

While this system lasts, public 

eace ishopeless. The rules applied 
b other communities have no Bose. 
Prejudices fastened on the mind at 
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the font, pressed on it in every stage 
of life, and forming a part of the last 
ceremonial that transmits the spirit 
to Him that gave it, are not to be sof- 
tened by the timid handling of supine 


authority. Until Ireland becomes 
Protestant, there can be no safe re- 
laxation of the chain which was put 
into the hands of England to keep 
her fierce passions harmless to the 
Empire. That the idea of conversion 
is scoffed at, is notorious; but we 
shall not be guilty of the libel on the 
Irish heart and head, that it is impos- 
sible. Conversion has made an un- 
expected progress within those few 
years. That the Scriptures cannot 
have been diffused among the people 
without their natural result, that the 
labours of many active and holy- 
minded men cannot have been utter- 
ly thrown away, may be assumed, not 
more as a moral maxim, than as the 
fulfilment of a Divine promise. Yet 
it is an unhappy symptom that at the 
moment when the prospect was fair- 
est, the policy of the times should 
actually interpose to contract the 
resources of the Church, and at once 
enfeebling its strength, and hazarding 
its dignity, cloud the brightest hopes 
offered since the Reformation. 

The second evidence of the opera- 
tion of the old Government was still 
more memorable—the Volunteers! 
The alliance of the French and Span- 
ish Cabinets with America, and the 
threat of invasion, had roused the 
alarms of the Irish people. They 
had applied to England for troops ; 
they were answered that there were 
none disposable. They immediately 
formed themselves into armed bo- 
dies, equipped at their own expense, 
and undertook the defence of the 
country. This was not the work of 
an impoverished and broken-spirited 

opulation. The Volunteers of Ire- 

and formed, within a short period, 
the finest army in Europe, with all 
the equipments of a force ready to 
take the field, perhaps of a more 
costly description and in finer order 
than those of any army that ever took 
the field. The Ulster Division alone 
amounted to 34,000 men, including 
eight corps of artillery, with thirty- 
two guns. The official return given 
in at Dungannon, in 1782, amounted 
to 88,827 men; twenty-two corps 
which had not made the return, were 
estimated at 12,000 ;—thus forming 
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a force of 100,000 volunteers, with 
130 pieces of cannon! astaff of twelve 
Generals, &c., the whole commanded 
by the Earl of Charlemont. And 
even this extraordinary force, cloth- 
ed, armed, and maintained by itself, 
(for Government had supplied but 
14,000 stand of arms,) was not a 
tenth of the number who were ready 
to spring to arms in the event of ac- 
tual invasion, This superb arma- 
ment could not be the product of a 
country ruined by stern legislation, 
This zeal was not the product of sta- 
tutes too grinding for the presperity 
of the country. The feelings of the 
freeman are not generated in such 
vigour, nor applicable to such noble 
uses, in hands where law has harden- 
ed into tyranny, or power has signal- 
ized itself only by loading the necks 
of its victims with iron, Oppression 
has roused fierce and sudden resis- 
tance in other lands, but the flame 
which lightened on the crest of the 
Irish volunteer, was like the splen- 
dour on the helm of Diomede, lent 
by wisdom, not by passion, a fayour- 
ing sign of the presence of that de- 
liberate power that guides the just 
and protects the free. 

The irresistible conclusion is, 
that the laws which coerced angry 
revolt were not too strong for loyal 
obedience; that, instead of depres- 
sing the spirit of the country, they 
raised it by the consciousness of 
security ; that the fetter which bound 
the limbs of the Jacobite and the 
Papist, was the pledge of national 
peace, with all its personal blessings, 
to every true subject of England. 
The penal laws were withdrawn at 
the first moment when the extinction 
of Jacobite influence suffered their 
severer enactments to be extinguish- 
ed. Protestantism rejoiced at this 
remission, for Protestantism is es- 
sentially free, and loves to commu- 
nicate freedom. Every statute that 
could repress the natural efforts 
of the Roman Catholic to improve 
his condition, was abolished. But 
he demanded the power to injure, 
as well as the privilege to defend. 
Common sense refused this power ; 
corruption yielded it partially in the 
Irish House of Legislature. Mingled 
presumption and perfidy completed 
the surrender among ourselves, and 
now, forced to revert to the original 
policy of governing Ireland by an 
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army, without the benefit of securing 
subordination, or the hope of crea- 
ting allegiance, we have for our re- 
compense the harangues of forty-two 
Irish Roman Catholics in Parliament, 
the indignant remonstrances and ali- 
enated feelings of the whole Protes- 
tantism of Ireland, the subversion 
of the corporations, the last bulwarks 
of the English interest, and a Papist 
populace fiercely demanding the dis- 
solution of all English connexion. 

A great number of illustrations of 
the calumniated period when Ireland 
enjoyed herself without hearing of 
her grievances from rabble orators, 
are given in the pleasant but eccen- 
tric narratives of Sir Jonah. In talk- 
ing of the times of his youth, and the 
habits of landlords and tenants, he 
says—* At the Great House, where 
the Courts Leet and Baron were duly 
held, all disputes among the tenants 
were there settled; quarrels recon- 
ciled, old debts arbitrated; a kind 
Irish landlord then reigned despotic 
in the ardent affections of the te- 
nantry ; their pride and their plea- 
sure being to obey and support him. 
But there existed a happy reciprocity 
of interests. The landlord of that 
period protected the tenant by his 
influence; any wanton injury to the 
tenant being considered as an injury 
to his lord. And, if the landlord’s 
sons were grown up, no time was 
lost by them in demanding satisfac- 
tion from any gentleman for mal- 
treating even their father’s black- 
smith. No gentleman of any degree 
distrained a tenant for rent; indeed 
the parties appeared to be quite 
united and knit together.” The mode 
of repressing offences was rather 
rough, but we must remember that 
it was the received etiquette of the 
age; and, in fact, derived from that 
emporium of all the elegancies of 
life—the Court of France, 

There is some humour in the ac- 
count of the tranquil mode in which 
the Irish gentlemen of the day sub- 
mitted tothe utilitarianism of politics. 
Fortunate for their successors if 
they took with as much tranquillity 
things which concern them as little. 
“ The anomaly of political principles 
among the country gentlemen of Ire- 
land at that period was very extra- 
ordinary. They professed what they 
called ‘ unshaken loyalty, and yet 
they were unqualified partisans of 
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Cromwell and William. The fact 
was, they had found the fates of both 
decided for them by their fathers, 
and wisely never troubled their in- 
tellects about the quarrels of a cen- 
tury before they were born. The 
fifth of November was always cele- 
brated in Dublin for the preservation 
of James from Guy Fawkes and a 
barrel of gunpowder.”Then the 30th 
of January was highly approved of 
by a great number of Irish as the 
anniversary of making Charles, the 
son and heir of the same James, 
shorter by the head. Then the very 
same Irish celebrated the Restoration 
of Charles the Second, the son of 
the King, who was twice as bad as 
his father. Then while they rejoiced 
in putting a crown upon the head of 
the son of the King, they never failed 
to drink bumpers to the memory of 
Old Noll, who had cut that King’s 
head off. And in order to comme- 
morate the whole story, and make 
their children remember it, they 
dressed up a calf’s head, and witha 
red-smoked ham, which they called 
Bradshaw, placed by the side of it, 
all parties partook of them most hap- 

ily, washing down the emblem and 
its accompaniment with as much 
claret as they could hold, in honour 
of Noll the regicide! Having thus 
— their loyalty to James the 

irst, and their attachment to his 
son’s murderer, and then their loyal- 
ty again to the worst of his grand- 
sons, they proceeded to celebrate 
the birth of William the Dutchman, 
who had kicked their King, the se- 
cond grandson, out of the country, 
and who, in all probability, would 
have given the Irish another calf’s 
head for their celebration, if the 
King, his father-in-law, had not gone 
to live on charity in France. Then 
as they dressed a calf’s head for the 
son’s murder, so they dressed sheep’s 
trotters every first of July to comme- 
morate the grandson’s running away 
at the Boyne Water in 1690. Then 
one part of the Irish people invented 
a toast called, ‘ The glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of William ;’ 
while another raised a counter toast, 
‘ The memory of the chestnut horse 
that broke the neck of the same 
King William.’ But, in my mind, 
(if 1 am to judge of past times by 
the corporation of Dublin,) it was 
only to coin an excuse for getting 
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loyally drunk as often as possible, 
that they were so enthusiastically 
fond of ‘ making sentiments,’ as 
they called them. The truth was, 
that the ‘enslaved generation’ of 
Ireland were a set of good-humour- 
ed fellows, who felt themselves se- 
cure under the protection of an ac- 
tive Government, and growing rich 
in the growing prosperity of the 
kingdom ; and loving to enjoy the 
good things of their day, very wisely 
turned their politics into conviviali- 
ty, and left the absurdity of quarrel- 
ing about the dead and the unborn 
alike, to the solemn fools or petulant 
knaves who were yet to talk of li- 
berty, and at once throw themselves 
into beggary, and the country into 
confusion.” 

Good reasons, and many, however, 
had the people of Ireland to drink 
the memory of “ The Dutchman,” 
whose gallantry and wisdom had 
saved them from being the victims 
of the most violent and merciless 
tyranny on earth. Protestant and 
Papist alike had cause to rejoice in 
any catastrophe which cast off the 
yoke of a man, who was at once ahalf- 
foo], a sullen bigot, an unprincipled 
tyrant, and a most sanguinary perse- 
cutor. If James had remained mas- 
ter of the field in Ireland, the next 
step must have been its annexation 
to France ; and the Papist, treated as 
France alwaystreated a country total- 
ly at its mercy, would have been dou- 
bly the slave of the priestand theking. 
The Protestants would have been 
exterminated. In the annals of the 
most remorseless conquest, never 
was there a more furious scene of 
rapacity displayed, than in the Irish 
Parliament of James. All the royal 
promises were contemptuously vio- 
lated; all the popular rights were 
thrown into one scale of condemna- 
tion; all Protestant property was 
confiscated ; all Protestant titles of 
rank were annulled. A virtual out- 
lawry was passed against seven- 
eighths of the property of the king- 
dom.: Law was silenced. Remon- 
strance was held to be rebellion. 
The land was filled with beggary, 
flight, and terror. A desperate fac- 
tion, stimulated by the consciousness 
of unlimited power, and urged by 
the councils of Rome, domineer- 
ed over their contemptible King ; 
and representing the duty of break- 
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ing his oath for the honour of his 
crown, and of sacrificing his people 
for the law of God, exhibited the 
true character of political Popery in 
full possession of its revenge. The 
lesson was perhaps providential. 
England required to be weaned 
from its old submission to the 
Stuarts. She had seen Popery, for 
the last generation, only under the 
garb of a less decorous Protestant- 
ism. In Ireland, she was to see it 
with the disguise thrown off, its full 
hostility to freedom revealed, every 
bitter impulse of the persecutor 
passing across its naked visage, the 
instruments of torture in its hands, 
and the whole sullen and repellent 
stature of Popery at the height of 
its power. The lesson was not lost 
upon England. The cries of Ireland 
reached the English heart and un- 
derstanding with irresistible effect. 
Jacobitism was extinguished. And 
the Government of William, freed 
from the embarrassments of Jacob- 
ite sympathies at home, was enabled 
to throw its whole force, as a barrier 
against the usurpation of France, on 
the Continent. Protestantism rapid- 
ly became safe, vigorous, and national 
in Engiand, and that great war was 
begun which crushed the ambition 
of France at the gates of Versailles, 
and protected at once the independ- 
ence of Europe, and the freedom of 
religion, for nearly a hundred years. 
One of the anecdotes of the time 
is highly characteristic. “ During 
the short reign of James the Second 
in Ireland, those who were not for 
him were considered to be against 
him, and were subjected to severi- 
ties and confiscations. Among the 
rest, my great-grandfather, Colonel 
John Barrington, being a Protest- 
ant, and having no predilection for 
King James, was ousted from his 
mansion and estates of Cullenogh- 
more by one O’Fagan, a Jacobite 
a ners and violent partisan, from 
Ballynakill. He was, notwithstand- 
ing, rather respectfully treated, and 
allowed forty pounds a-year ! by the 
wigmaker, so long as he behaved 
himself. However, he behaved him- 
self only for a couple of months; at 
the end of which time, with a party 
of his faithful tenants, he surprised 
the wigmaker, drove him out of 
possession, and repossessed himself 
of his mansion and estates. The 
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wigmaker, having escaped to Dub- 
lin, laid his complaints before the 
authorities, and a party of soldiers 
were ordered to make short work of 
it, if the Colonel did not submit on 
the first summons. 

“ The party demanded entrance, 
but were repulsed, and a little firing 
from the windows took place. Not, 
however, being tenable, it was suc- 
cessfully stormed ; the old game- 
keeper, John Neville, was killed, and 
my great-grandfather taken prisoner, 
conveyed to the drum-head at Ra- 
heenduff, tried as a rebel by a 
certain Cornet M‘Mahon, and in due 
form ordered to be hanged in an 
hour. At the appointed time, execu- 
tion was punctually proceeded on, 
and so far as tying up the Colonel 
to the cross-bar of his own gate, the 
sentence was actually put in force. 
But, at the moment the first haul 
was given to elevate him, Ned Do- 
ran, a tenant of the estate, who was 
a trooper in King James’s army, 
rode up: to the gate, himself and 
horse in a state of complete exhaus- 
tion. He saw with horror his land- 
lord hung up, and exclaimed, ‘ Hol- 
loa, boys, cut down the Colonel; or 
you'll all be hanged yourselves, you 
villains of the world. Iam straight 
from the Boyne Water, through thick 
and thin. We’re all cut up; and 
Jemmy’s scampered, bad luck to 
him, without a ‘ good-bye to you,’ 
or the least civility in life.’ 

“ My grandfather’s hangmen lost no 
time ingetting off ; leaving the Colo- 
nel slung fast by the neck to the gate- 
posts. But Doran soon cut him 
down, and fell on his knees, to beg 
pardon of his landlord, the holy Vir- 
gin, and King William from the 
Boyne Water. 

“ The Colonel obtained the troop- 
er’s pardon, and he was ever aftera 
faithful adherent. He was the grandfa- 
ther of Lieutenant-Colonel Doran, of 
the Irish Brigade, afterwards, if I 
recollect right, of the 47th regiment; 
the officer who cut a German colo- 
nel’s head clean off in the mess-room 
at Lisbon after dinner, with one 
stroke of his sabre. Sir Neal O’Don- 
nel, who was present, first told me the 
anecdote. They fought with sabres ; 
the whole company were intoxica- 
ted, and nobody minded them much, 
till the German’s head came spin- 
ning like a top upon the mess-table, 
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upsetting the bottles and glasses. He 
could not remember what they quar- 
relled about. Colonel Doran himself 
assured me that he had very little 
recollection of the particulars; the 
room was very gloomy ; what he best 
remembered was a tolerably effective 
gash which he got on his left ear, and 
which had nearly eased him of that 
appendage. It was very conspicuous, 

he Colonel dined with me repeat- 
edly in Paris about six years since, 
and was the most disfigured warrior 
that could possibly be imagined. 
When he left Cullenagh for the Con- 
tinent, in 1784, he was as fine, clever 
looking a young man as could be 
seen. But he had been. blown up 
once or twice in storming batteries, 
which, with a few sabre gashes across 
his features, and the obvious aid of 
numerous pipes of wine, or some- 
thing not weaker, had spoiled his 
beauty. 

“ This occurrence of my great- 
grandfather fixed the political creed 
of my family. On the first of July 
the orange lily was sure to garnish 
every window of the mansion. - The 
hereditary patereroes scarcely cea- 
sed cracking all the evening, to glo- 
rify the victory of the Boyne Water, 
till one of them burst, and killed the 
gardener’s wife,when tying an orange 
ribbon round the mouth of it, which 
she had stopped to prevent accidents.” 

The records of the Irish Parlia- 
ment of James furnish as instructive 
a document as any that could be 
extracted from the Chronicles of the 
Inquisition. They form a fine anti- 
cipation of the work which a Repeal 
of the Union would bring about, on 
the first opportunity of either para- 
lysing an English Ministry by me- 
nace, or throwing off its authority 
altogether by successful insurrection. 
James had prefaced the commence- 
ment of his exclusive Irish reign, by 
the most unqualified promises of 
protection to every thing established, 
to persons and property, without 
distinction of religion; in fact, by a 
solemn bond to leave all men unmo- 
lested for their opinions. How was 
this royal andreligious promise kept? 
The Popish Parliament began its 
sittings on the 7th of May, 1689, It 
instantly proceeded in its work with 
the vigour of zeal against heresy, 
By the 20th of July it had passed the 
following measures :— 
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1, A repeal of the act of Henry the 
Eighth, which annexed the Crown 
of Ireland to the Crown of Eng- 
land. 

2. A repeal of the act of Settle- 


ment and Explanation, This they 
hurried through the Commons in 
three days, 80 as to bar any remon- 
strance from the nation. Its pream- 
ble contained an attempt to justify 
the massacre of 1641, 

8. A repeal of all the provisions 
made by former Parliaments, from 
the time of Elizabeth, for the Protes- 
tant clergy, tithes, &c., including ar- 
rears. 

4. A revival of the writ, De Here- 
tico Comburendo, which gave every 
Protestant who refused to be con- 
verted to Popery only the alternative 
of being hanged or burned. 

5, An act of Attainder against the 
only duke, two archbishops, several 
bishops, and a great number of the 
peers, baronets, and gentry, of Pro- 
testantism. 

These atrocious measures, how- 
ever, wrought the instant downfall 
of their proposers, The open tyran- 
ny, bad faith, and cruelty of the royal 
determinations, compelled the unfor- 
tunate Protestants to feel that they 
had no hope but in overthrowing the 
influence of Popery in the land, 
Thus driven to arms, they fought 
with the spirit that is, itself, equiva- 
lent to victory; and after suffering 
privations which have indelibly mark- 
ed the era on the heart of Ireland, 
achieved a triumph which ought to 
have secured their liberties and their 
religion for ever. 

One of the impressions which 
every tale of the last century makes 
on the mind is, that Ireland has pur- 
chased the party heat, bustle, and 
small talk of the present one, by no 
slight sacrifice of actual enjoyment. 
The peasantry have more law, un- 
doubtedly, but infinitely Jess amuse- 
ment: they can meet, petition, and 
stone the member for the county, 
more in their own right; but they 
have much higher rents to pay, and 
much fewer kindnesses to receive. 
They can sink, burn, and destroy, 
assassinate a landlord who demands 
his rent, burn the house over the 
parson’s ears who thinks of tithes, 
and murder in the face of day the 
magistrate who doubts their autho- 
rity; but they have much fewer 
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holydays, much scantier provisions, 
and much less protection from the 


violences of each other. The truth 
is, that by the force of harangues, 
aggregate meetings, and the * rights 
of man”—proclaimed in cottages 
where once all his wrongs were as- 
suaged by the hereditary kindness 
of the landlord, a kindness encou- 
raged and prolonged by the honest 
and good-humoured gratitude of the 
people,—now all is political justice, 
angry jealousy on both sides, disgust 
for unthanked kindnesses in the land- 
lord; bitter envy of the landlord’s 
superiority, open contempt for his 
station, and no very carefully con- 
cealed intimations that the time may 
come, nay, is close at hand, when 
the proprietor shall change places 
with the peasant, and * Old Ireland” 
be as barbarian, furious, and brutal 
as the heart of rapine can desire. 
The gentry, too, have been serious 
sufferers by this “ March of Intel- 
lect.” The long course of public 
tumults has greatly shaken property 
in Ireland, has driven away many of 
the ancient families, has utterly im- 
poverished others, has made life in 
the towns a business of obscure toil, 
and in the country one of undis- 
guised terror. Where the first sight 
that may greet a landlord’s eye, on 
starting from his sleep, is a storming 
party of his own tenants drawn up 
in front of his hall door, he may na- 
turally be supposed to suppress a 
little of the overflowings of his good- 
nature to the stormers. Or where 
the dinner list is called over like the 
muster of a regiment after a battle, 
and the — congratulate them- 
selves on having passed through their 
own estates without loss of life or 
limb, who can wonder that as many 
as can leave the land will leave it; 
that as many as must stay behind, 
stay in gloom ; that they will narrow 
their expenditure where they may 
see their property extinguished in an 
hour, and restrict their bounties 
where the shilling given to the pea- 
sant goes for the purchase of powder 
and shot? If absenteeism is the curse 
of Ireland, let her thank the politi- 
cians for the infliction. 

The following scene is certainly 
not one of the most meritorious evi- 
dences of Irish happiness; it is an 
avowed extravaganza, a chef d’aeuvre 
of prodigal hilarity; but neither the 
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bad nor the goed of the picture could 
find an example in liberated, peti- 
tioning, haranguing, and begyared 
Ireland, 

“Close to the kennel of my father’s 
hounds, he had built a smali cottage, 
which was occupied solely by an old 
huntsman, Matthew Guerns, his older 
wife, and a nephew, a whipper-in. 
The chase, the bottle, and the piper, 
were the enjoyments of winter. My 
elder brother, justly apprehending 
that the frost and snow of Christmas 
would prevent their usual occupation 
of the chase on St Stephen’s day, 
(26th December, ) determined to pro- 
vide against any listlessness during 
the shut-up period, by an uninter- 
rupted match of what was called 
hard-going, until the weather should 
break. A hogshead of superior claret 
was therefore sent to the cottage of 
old Guerns the huntsmapn, and a fat 
cow, killed and plundered of her 
skin, was hung up by the heels. 
All the windows were closed to 
keep out the daylight. One room, 
filled with straw and blankets, was 
destined for a bed-chamber in com- 
mon; another was prepared as a 
kitchen. Claret, cold, mulled, or 
buttered, was tobe the beverage of the 
whole company ; and in addition to 
the cew above mentioned, chickens, 
bacon, and bread, were the only ad- 
mitted viands. Wallace and Hosey, 
my father’s and my brother’s pipers, 
and Doyle, a blind, but famous, fid- 
dler, were employed to enliven the 
banquet, which, it was determined, 
should continue till the cow became 
a skeleton, and the claret was on the 
stoop.” 

As a parenthesis, we may give a 
sketch of the statistics of the Irish 
cellar. Claret was the universal wine 
of the table of a gentleman. Port- 
wine was “ English,” was consider- 
ably despised as such, and was look- 
ed upon as a sort of treachery to the 
original honours of Irish hospitality. 
The country gentleman who suffered 
port to appear on his side-board, 
was already half Saxonized, and 
encountered the fatal suspicion of 
having derived some part of his 
wealth from some London sho 
keeper. White wines were but little 
known, and in general reserved only 
for those older bacchanals to whom 
gout had given palpable hints that 
they had kept up too intimate an 
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acquaintance with claret; or were 
relegated to the housekeeper’s room 
for cordials, or the ladies’ maids’ clo- 
set for their private enjoyment. 
French brandies and liqueurs were 
familiar, for a constant intercourse 
was kept up with France through 
the numerous connexions of the 
Irish gentry in the Continental ser- 
vices; and there were instances, 
perhaps many, in which the “ gen- 


tieman’s boat” stretched off the Jand- 


towards Cherbourg or St Maloes, 
and finished her fishing by landing a 
cargo of all the good things that 
France produces. No “preventive 
service” in those days prohibited the 
easy interchange of national civili- 
ties ; the smuggler was a free, dash- 
ing, convivial personage, much re- 
spected by the few Custom-house 
officers who ventured along the 
coasts, and who ventured only upon 
sufferance, and perfectly well known 
and well received by the establish- 
ment of every gentleman, “ that was 
a gentieman;” a highly expressive 
addition. Whisky, the now favourite 
and famed liquor of the country, was 
then vulgar; it was seldom touched 
by the better orders, except in some 
of their hunting or fishing expedi- 
tions, when nothing else was to be 
got; it was left to the peasantry, 
who, with all their unchecked faci- 
lities for its production, were then 
neither the drunken race that all the 
Revenue laws have not reformed, 
nor the squalid, poor, and discon- 
tented race that all their liberty has 
made them. The history of claret it- 
self in Ireland might make a curious 
book. 
ning for half a century, just about the 
period since Ireland became the land 
of patriots. Fifty years ago it was re- 
markably good, remarkably plentiful, 
and remarkably cheap. The English 
ear will be astounded at hearing of 
claret imported and in the cellar, at 
the rate of eighteen or twenty pounds 
a-pipe, as much as the English taste 
would be delighted by discovering 
it to be the quintessence of the sou- 
thern vineyard. It is unfortunate, 
in a much higher poiat of view than 
the indulgence of dons vivants, that 
this plenty cannot be revived among 
us. Of all the products of the earth, 
wine was the most palpably given 
for enjoyment. That its abundance 
does not naturally produce excesses, 
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is evident from the general soberness 
of France, Spain, and Italy. But that 
abundance is actually one of the 
chief sources of the cheerfulness, 
smoothness, and general jouissance 
of foreign life. Its inordinate ex- 
pense in England is the chief impe- 
diment to that sociability which is as 
congenial to the character of our 
country as of any other. The higher 
orders may command it with ease, 
but the middle orders command it 
with difficulty, and the lower com- 
mand it not at all. If wine were as 
accessible as beer, and such it ought 
to be, nine-tenths of the diseases of 
common life would vanish, the 
harmless conviviality of the people 
would be greatly increased, and 
England, once proverbial for its 
gaieties, would be “merry Eng- 
land” again. Nothing can be a stron- 
ger censure upon the absurdities and 
perversion of state law, than the fact 
that, within fifteen miles of the 
greatest wine country of the world, 
the- most -opulent country of the 
world, is destitute, for any general 
purposes, of the finest produce of the 
earth, the growth of the French vine. 
Our nobles and men of fortune may 
enjoy it; but the measureless majo- 
rity, the nation, shares no more in the 
enjoyment, than if it were in the 
bottom of the sea. 

To return to the wild frolic of the 
winter cottage, which, we must ob- 
serve, even in Ireland, was rather 
rare. “ My two eldest brothers, two 
gentlemen of the name of Taylor, 
one of them afterwards a writer in 
India ; Mr Barrington Lodge, a 
rough songster; Frank Skelton, a 
jester and a butt ; Jemmy Moffat, the 
most knowing sportsman of the 
neighbourhood ; and two other sport- 
ing gentlemen of the country, com- 
posed the permanent bacchanalians. A 
few visitors were occasionally ad- 
mitted. As for myself, I was too 
unseasoned to go through more than 
the first ordeal, which was on a frosty 
St Stephen’s day, when the hard-go- 
ers partook of their opening banquet, 
and several neighbours were invited 
to honour the commencement of 
what they called their shut-up pil- 
grimage. The old huntsman was the 
only male attendant, and his ancient 
spouse, once a kitchen-maid in the 
family, now somewhat resembling 
Leonarda in Gil Blas, was the cook ; 
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while the drudgery fell to the lot of 
the whipper-in. A large turf fire 
seemed to court the gridiron on its 
cinders. The claret was tapped, and 
the long earthen, wide-mouthed 
pitchers stood under the cock, as if 
impatient to receive their portions. 
The pipers plied their chants, the 
fiddler clasped his cremona, and 
never did any feast commence with 
more auspicious appearances of hi- 
Jarity,—anticipations which were not 
falsitied. 

“T shall never forget the attraction 
this novelty had for my youthful 
mind. All thoughts but those of good 
cheer were for the time totally obli- 
terated. At length the banquet en- 
tered. The luscious smoked bacon, 
bedded in its cabbage mattrass, and 
partly obscured by its own savoury 
steam, might have tempted the most 
fastidious of epicures; while the 
round, trussed chickens, ranged by 
the half dozen, on hot pewter dishes, 
turned up their white merry-thoughts, 
exciting equally the eye and the ap- 
petite; fat slices of the hanging cow, 
grilled over the clear embers on a 
shining gridiron, half drowned in 
their own luscious juices, and gar- 
nished with little pyramids of con- 
genial shallots, smoked at the bottom 
of the well-furnished board. A pro- 
logue of cherry-bounce (brandy) 
preceded the entertainment, which 
was enlivened by hob-nobs and joy- 
ous exclamations.” : 

All was now ready for action, and 
the description, worthy of Homer 
and his heroes, proceeds to state that 
every man gave ample and rapid tes- 
timonial of his sense of the festival. 
Toasts were drunk, in which “ each 
man shouted forth the name of his 
fair mistress, and each surrendered 
a portion of his own reason in bum- 
pers to her beauty. The pipers play- 
ed appropriate planxties to every jo-= 
vial sentiment, the fiddler sawed his 
merriest jigs, the huntsman sounded 
his horn, and gave the ‘ view holloa,’ 
responded to by an universal ‘ tally- 
ho.’” A fox’s brush, stuck in a can- 
dlestick in the centre of the table, 
was worshipped as the presiding 
genius of the hour; claret flowed, 
bumpers were multiplied, and chick- 
ens, in the garb of spicy spitchcocks, 
assumed the name of devils, to whet 
the appetites that nothing could con- 
quer. The whole uproar of convivi- 
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ality was in full charge. But the 
unseasoned member of the party, who 
describes it, at length felt that this 
rapture could not last for ever. 

“ At length reason began gradual- 
ly to lighten me of its burden, and its 
last efforts kindly suggested the straw 
chamber asanasylum. Two couple 
of favourite hounds had been intro- 
duced, to share the joyous pastime 
of their friends ; and the deep bass of 
their throats, excited by the shrill- 
ness of the huntsman’s tenor, harmo- 
nized by two rattling pipers, a fiddler, 
and twelve voices, all raising one 
continuous, unrelenting chime, was 
the last point of recognition which 
Bacchus permitted me to exercise. 
A faint tallyho was attempted by my 
reluctant lips ; but I believe the effort 
was unsuccessful, and I very soon 
lost in the straw-room all the bril- 
liant consciousness of existence. 

“ At noon next day, a scene of a 
different nature was exhibited. 1 
found, on waking, two associates by 
my side, in perfect insensibility. Our 
pipers appeared indubitably dead; 
but the fiddler, who had the privile- 
ges of age and blindness, had taken 
a hearty nap, and seemed as much 
alive as ever. The room of banquet 
had been re-arranged by the old 
woman. Spitchcocked chickens, 
fried rashers, and broiled marrow- 
bones, struggled for precedence. The 
clean cloth looked fresh and exciting; 
jugs of mulled and buttered claret 
foamed hot upon the re-furnished 
table; and a better or heartier 
breakfast I never enjoyed in my life. 
Fresh visitors were introduced on 
gach successive day, and the seventh 
morn had arisen before the feast 
broke up. As the day advanced, the 
cow was proclaimed to have fur- 
nished her full quantum of good 
dishes, the claret was upon its stoop, 
and the last gallon, mulled with a 
pound of spices, was drunk iu tum- 
blers, to our next merry meeting. All 
now retired to their natural rest, 
until the evening announced a dif- 
ferent scene. An early supper, to be 
partaken of by all the young folk of 
the neighbourhood, was provided in 
the dwelling-house, to terminate the 
festivities. A dance, as usual, wound 
up the entertainment, and what was 
then termed a ‘raking pot of tea’ put 
a finishing stroke in jollity and good- 
humour to such a revel as I never 
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saw before, and I am sure I shall 
never see again. The ‘raking pot of 
tea’ deserves a separate notice. It 
always wound up an Irish jollifi- 
cation. It consisted of a general 
meeting about daybreak, in the 
common hall, of all the young peo- 
ple of the house, mothers and old 
aunts, of course, excluded—a huge 
het cake well buttered, strong tea, 
brandy, milk, and nutmeg amalga- 
mated into syllabubs, the foxhunter’s 
jig, thoroughly danced, a kiss all 
round, and a sorrowful ‘ good-morn- 
in ue ” 

Kl this was in extremes, but it 
was the wildness of high spirits in 
the midst of plenty, and bespoke a 
time when society was at least nei- 
ther soured nor starved. It was cer- 
tainly not worse in point of morals, 
thanthe age which has followed, with 
all its pamphlets; and altogether 
more frank-hearted, kind, and manly. 
Who can disagree with these senti- 
ments of its describer,—* When I 
compare with the foregoing,” says 
Sir Jonah, “ the habits of the present 
day, and see the grandsons of these 
joyous and vigorous spertsmen min- 
cing their fish and titbits at their fa- 
vourite box in Bond Street; amalga- 
mating their ounce of salad on a sil- 
ver saucer ; employing six sauces to 
coax one appetite ; burning up their 
palate to make its enjoyments the 
more exquisite ; sipping their acid 
claret, disguised by an olive, or neu- 
tralized by a chestnut; lisping out 
for the scented waiter, and paying 
him the price of a feast for the mo- 
dicum of a Lilliputian, and the pay 
of a captain for the attendance of a 
blackguard ;—it amuses me extreme- 
ly, and makes me speculate on what 
their forefathers would have done to 
those admirable epicures, if they had 
had them at the ‘ Pilgrimage’ in the 
huntsman’s cottage.” 

But there was connected with the 
character of the Irish gentleman of 
the last century, one most unhappy 
and culpable habit, that of duelling. 
The habit has passed away in a con- 
siderable degree; but while the law 
suffers itself to be mocked as it is on 
every occasion of a fatal event, while 
juries are taught to believe that de- 
liberate murder is a justifiable mode 
of purifying reputation, and the pub- 
lic cry stigmatizes the man who re- 
fuses to vindicate himself by shed- 


ding the blood of the offender, so 
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long duelling will subsist, and so 
long the community will have to 
thank itself for the inroads of this 
guilty practice on the interests of 
society, for the deaths of many a 
brave, good, and able man, for the 
misery and ruin of many a family, 
and for the triumphant insolence of 
many a ruffian, whose only accom- 
plishment is expertness in murder. 
The prevalence of duelling in Ire- 
land was so proverbial, that it has 
been presumed to have arisen from 
some extraordinary and half frantic 
irritability in the national spirit. A 
more probable cause is to be found 
in the cirewmstances of the nation. 
The war of the Revolution had ex- 
tinguished a large proportion of the 
Jacobite property. The heirs of those 
ruined estates wandered through the 
country, indignant at their loss, in- 
dignant at the new possessors, un- 
able to dig, though to beg, not in all 
instances, ashamed, but in all in- 
stances considering themselves as 
the indubitable superiors of the in- 
terlopers, and ready to substantiate 
their claim to the rank of gentlemen 
by the sword. The defeat of the 
army of James, too, had filled Ireland 
with dismissed and undone officers, 
furious at their ill fortune, angry 
with the world, brave, destitute, idle, 
and desperate. Such men were 
hasty disputants, and the King’s 
peace in the streets and the taverns 
was in perpetual danger. It was 
difficult to argue on fair terms with 
a bold soldier, who felt that his na- 
tural logic was cold steel, or the 
charge of his horse-pistol, and who 
also felt that to keep society in awe 
of his weapon, was his only pledge 
for keeping it in respect for his per- 
son. France, too, the old sower of 
mischief, public and private, in Eu- 
rope, lent her mischievous example. 
She was the grand patroness of the 
duel. Swordsmanship was the prime 
accomplishment of the accomplished 
Frenchman. Every man fought, and 
the sword was a much more power- 
ful instrument of public influence 
than the sceptre. Many of the Irish 
gentry had been educated in France. 
The Roman Catholics all clung to 
France and her customs ; many, too, 
of the Protestants had been officers 
in William’s army, bold men justly 
proud of their prowess, feeling no 
peculiar respect in society for those 


whom they had defeated in the field, 
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and ready to vindicate the imperfee- 
tionof the law in their remote districts, 
by an unhesitating repression alike of 
rash claims and morbid insolence. 

With such elements of explosion 
on every side, who shall wonder 
that explosions occurred, that feuds 
were perpetuated, that the sword, 
once appealed to, should become the 
constant source of appeal ; and thus, 
that duelling should, even among a 
generous and good-humored peo- 
ple, grow into the universal arbiter 
of disputes, and the universal shame 
and curse of the land? For duelling 
in Ireland or in England either, 
there can be but one cure, the hang- 
ing of the challenger, and the trans- 
portation for life of the acceptor of 
the challenge. The seconds should, in 
every instance, be publicly scourged 
by the hangman, and transported for 
life, except in cases where they had 
stimulated the bad spirit of the par- 
ties, in which cases they should be 
hanged. And this is not said in bur- 
lesque. The sentence, to be of the 
slightest service in putting down 
the abomination, ought to be of an 
order with which no other feeling 
could come into competition. Fine, 
slight imprisonment, partial disgrace, 
any thing which suffers a man to re- 
sume his station in society, must be 
totally useless. So long as the stain 
of personal timidity is capable of 
being fixed on the man who refuses 
to fire his pistol at the heart of an- 
other, so long duelling will defy the 
common sense of mankind, and the 
direct law of God against the crime 
of murder. But let the punishment 
be of a severity which it would be 
madness to encounter, and the im- 
putation of fear falls to the ground. 
No man can be called a poltroon for 
his reluctance to be hanged by the 
neck, nor supposed to be deficient 
in the offices of a friend, who post- 
pones his display of friendship to 
the certainty of exile, chains, and 
bread and water, in New South 
Wales, for the term of his existence. 
As to the severity, it probably would 
never be required; the warning 
would be quite enough. Or, at most, 
a single evidence that Justice was 
in earnest, would settle the question 
for ever, and a single fire-eating 
fox-hunter, country attorney, or 
ensign of militia, hung at the first 
assizes, would put an end to the 
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hair-trigget dynasty to the end of 
time. The feebleness of Legislation 
on this great and grievous offence to 
the spirit of all Jaw, is a foul blot 
upon the character of England. 

But, in Ireland, when the explosive 
material was in such abundance, the 
abuse mounted to a height which 
would be actually incredible but fot 
the clearest matter of fact. Not mere- 
ly the rough blood of country squires 
was chafed into this fierce and foolish 
mode of settling their fox-hunting 
squabbles, but the lives of men of 
the highest public situation, the 
gravest offices, and the most distin. 
guished attainments, were at the 
mercy of every trivial quarrel. Men, 
the loss of whose genius and virtues 
a century could not repair, were 
perpetually compelled by the tyran- 
ny of this desperate and senseless 
custom to the field; and the cause 
of their country identified with their 
lives, was at the mercy of the first 
ruffian, who, knowing the worthless- 
ness of his own existence to any 
human being, chose, for pique, pro- 
fit, or merely to get a fighting name, 
to stake it against the leaders and 
me of the national prosperity. 

erhaps the annals of the world 
cannot produce a parallel to the fol- 
lowing gazette of Irish belligerency. 

Fitzgibbon, the Attorney-General, 
afterwards Chancellor, and Earl of 
Clare, fought Curran, afterwards 
Master of the Rolls, with twelve- 
inch pistols. 

Scott, afterwards Chief-Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and Earl of Clon- 
mell, fought Lord Tyrawly about 
his wife, and the Earl Landaff about 
his sister, and others, with sword 
and pistol, on miscellaneous subjects. 

Egan, judge of the county of Dub- 
lin, fought the Master of the Rolls, 
Barret, and three others, one with 
the sword. Egan was a humorist, 
and his duel with Barret was cha- 
racteristic. On the combatants ta- 
king their ground, Barret, though the 
challenger, immediately fired, and 
missing his antagonist, walked away, 
coolly saying, “ Egan, now my ho- 
nour is satisfied.” The judge, how. 
ever, who was not satisfied, called out. 
“ Halloa, stop, Roger, till I take a shot 
at your honour.” Roger returned, 
and with the same composure, said, 
“ Very well, fire away.” Jack Egan 
presented, and seemed by his mo- 
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tions determined to finish Roger ; at 
length he cried out, “ Pho, pho, I 
won’t humour you, lwon’t be bothered 
shooting you. So now you may fe 
to the —— your own way —— Or 
shake hands, whichever you like 
best.” The finale may be anticipated. 
The circumstance took place on the 
celebrated ground of Donnybrook 
fair, and some hundreds of amateurs 
were present. 

The Right Honourable Isaac 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, fought the Right Honourable 
Henry Grattan, a Privy-Counsellor, 
and leader of the Opposition. The 
Chancelior was hit. He also fought 
two others. 

Metge, Baron of the Exchequer, 
fought his brother-in-law, and two 
others. 

Lord Norbury, Chief-Justice of 
the Common Pleas, fought Fire-eater 
Fitzgerald, and two others, muzzle 
to muzzle, and frightened Napper 
Tandy, and several besides. Napper 
was near being hanged for running 
away! Pistoling was notoriously one 
of Lord Norbury’s talents. It was 
an element of his promotion; the wits 
said, alluding at once to the means 
and the rapidity of his rise, that he 
shot up into preferment. 

Duigenan, Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court, Fellow and Tutor of Tri- 
nity College, and the well-known 
antagonist of the Popish claims, 
fought one barrister, and came tothe 
ground with another. 

Grady, the first Counsel to the 
Revenue, fought Maher and Camp- 
bell, barristers, and others—very 
stout work. 

Curran, Master of the Rolls, fought 
Lord Buckinghamshire, Chief Secre- 
tary, because he would not dismiss 
an obnoxious public officer. 

Hutchison, Provost of Dublin Col- 
lege, and a Privy-Counsellor, fought 
Doyle, a Master in Chancery, (elder 
brother of the distinguished Sir John 
Doyle.) 

Patterson, Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas, fought three coun- 
try gentlemen, one of them with the 
sword, and wounded all of them. 

Ogle, a Privy-Counsetlor, the 
Orangechieftain, fought Barny Coyle, 
a whisky-distiller, because he was a 
Papist. Inthis duel the remarkable 
good or ill: luck prevailed, that the 
combatants fired four brace of pis- 
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tols, without stop or say, yet without 


hitting each other. But the combat 
was not altogether without conse- 
quence; for one of Ogle’s seconds 
broke his arm by stumbling into a 
potato trench! Ogle was a man of 
great personal elegance and accom- 
plishment, but a furious fighter, re- 
markably high; and his condescen- 
sion in attempting to extinguish the 
unfortunate whisky-distiller must 
have arisen entirely from his equally 
furious spirit of party. 

Sir Harding Gifford, late Chief- 
Justice of Ceylon, fought Bagenal 
Harvey, the barrister, afterwards 
the General of the Wexford Rebels. 
The Chief-Justice received a severe 
wound. 

The Honourable Francis Hutchin- 
son, Collector of the Customs of 
Dublin, fought the Lord Mount- 
morris. 

Grattan was forced to hold him- 
self in constant readiness for being 
called out and going out with any 
body and every bedy. This was his 
understood duty as head of the Op- 
position. He fought, as in duty 
bound, and distinguished himself by 
all the cool ferocity which became 
his station. He fought Lord Earls- 
fort, the Chief-Justice, and finished 
his Irish parliamentary career by 
calling out Isaac Carry on the night 
of the debate on the Union, and 
shooting him through the arm, while 
the debate was going on. Yet this 
extraordinary list was but a frag- 
ment of the rencontres which occur- 
red in the course of a few years, 
even of the more subdued times im- 
mediately preceding the Union. Be- 
tween two and three hundred re- 
markable duels were fought within 
the twenty years before. Still the 
extravagance, eccentricity, or absur- 
dity of the practice assumed an air 
of double extravagance from the 
oddity of the national character. The 
universal spirit of arms which seized 
the Irish on the raising of the volun- 
teers, was another of the inflam- 
mable materials which seemed des- 
tined to make this country the seat of 
perpetual combustion. About the 
year 1777, jfire-eating was in great 
repute in Ireland. No young fellow 
could finish his education till he had 
exchanged shots with some of his 
friends or acquaintance. The first 
questions asked as toa young man’s 
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-respectability and qualifications, 
particularly when he proposed to a 
wife, were, “ What family is he of? 
Did he ever blaze?” His fortune was 
the last enquiry, because the reply 
was seldom satisfactory. Tipperary 
and Galway were the ablest schools 
of the duelling science. Galway was 
the more scientific at the sword; 
Tipperary the more practical and 
prized at the pistol ; Mayo not amiss 
at either. Roscommon and Sligo had 
many professorsanda high reputation 
in the leaden branch. ‘There was an 
association in the 1782, a volunteer 
corps, called the ‘Independent 
Light-horse.” They were not con- 
fined to one district, but none could 
be admitted but the younger bro« 
thers of the most respectable families. 
They were all “hilt and muzzle” 
adepts. And that no member might 
set himself up as greater than the 
other, every individual of the corps 
was obliged, on entering, to give his 
honour, that he “ covered his fortune 
with the crown of his hat, and had 
exchanged shot or thrust before 
he was balloted for.’ Most coun- 
ties could then boast their regular 
point of honour men, to whom de- 
licate cases were constantly refer- 
red. Lord Norbury was supposed 
to understand the thing as well as 
any gentleman in Ireland, and was 
frequently referred to by the high 
circles. 

But there is no limit to human 
absurdity, when the frolic happens 
to be national. It was at length 
thought expedient by the principal 
oracles on the subject in the South, 
always the most warlike portion of 
the land, to bring the loose practices 
of the art into form, to tie down the 
various systems by rule, and thus, 
by placing the science on a proper, 
steady, rational, and moderate foot- 
ing, silence all cavillers, and govern 
Ireland by one code, an uniform and 
satisfactory digest of the duelling 
principle, a fair exposition of the 
lex pugnandi, As acommencement, 
a branch society was formed, called 
“ The Knights of Tara,” which met 
once a month at a Theatre in Dublin 
fitted up for the occasion. The im- 
provement of fencing was the great 
object. The amount of the admis- 


sion money was laid out in silver 

cups given to the chief masters of 

the art. The Theatre of the Knights, 

on those occasions, was always over 
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flowing; the combatants were dressed 


in close cambric jackets, garnished 
with ribands, each wearing the co- 
lours of his favourite fair, bunches 
of ribands dangled at their knees, 
and roses adorned their morocco 
slippers, which had buff soles, to 
prevent noise in their lounges. No 
masks or vizors were used, as in 
these more timorous times. The 
ladies appeared in full mourning- 
dresses, each handing his foil to her 
champion for the day, and their pre- 
sence animating the exhibition. The 
prizes were handed to the conquers 
ors by the fair ones from the stage- 
boxes, accompanied each with a 
wreath of laurel, and a smile, which 
they of course valued more than a 
hundred victories. All was deco- 
rum, gallantry, spirit and good tem- 
per. The Knights had also a select 
committee to decide on all actual 
questions of honour referred to 
them; to reconcile differences, if 
possible; if not, to adjust the terms 
and continuance of single combat. 
This association broke up at the end 
of two or three years. It is proba- 
ble that the Fire-eaters thought it 
frivolous; they, however, in imita- 
tion, soon set forth a comprehensive 
code of the laws of honour, which 
they dispersed widely through the 
country, with directions thatit should 
be strictly observed by all gentlemen 
throughout the kingdom, and .kept 
in their pistol-cases, that ignorance 
might never be pleaded. This sin- 
gular document was entitled—* The 
Practice of Duelling and points of 
honour settled at Clonmell Summer 
Assizes, 1775, by the Gentlemen De- 
legates of Tipperary, Galway, Mayo, 
Sligo, and Roscommon, and pre- 
scribed for general adoption through- 
out Ireland.” 

But those were the Saturnalia of 
an idle time. Other days were to 
follow, in which the partial evils of . 
idleness and plenty were to be ex- 
changed for the universal disturb- 
ances of faction. The country was 
to discover that she was the most 
aggrieved, calumniated, betrayed, 
and altogether ruined country that 
the malice of fortune ever deter- 
mined to sacrifice ; she was to learn, 
by the most unbridled harangues o 
conspirators and democrats, that she 
possessed no liberty of speech, and 
by the fierce and savage insurrections 
of her peasantry, that the peasant 
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was totally powerless to resist au- 
thority. The spirit of duelling was 
to be merged in the spirit of massa- 
cre, and the chance excesses of a 
squiredom too much at their ease, 
and finding protection from the di- 
rect grasp of the law in the attach- 
ment of their tenantry, were to be 
exchanged for the impoverishment 
or expulsion of the old class of pro- 
prietors, and the envenomed parti- 
sanship or sworn rebellion of the 
Wale lower multitude. But, to meet 
even this period, some very powerful 
minds were preparing their vigour. 
Among the first, if not the very first, 
of those, was the late Lord Clare. 
He was called to the bar in 1772; 
the second son of a barrister of re- 
markable ability, who founding his 
own fortune, and rising to the head 
of the Irish Bar, left four thousand 
ounds a-year, at that time a large 
ncome, to his heir. The elder son 
died early, known only for his hu- 
mour, and the promise of great abili- 
ties. John Fitzgibbon, to whom the 
estate devolved, now exhibited his 
natural designation for public emi- 
nence. He had been remarked in 
the University, where he was con- 
temporary with the celebrated Grat- 
tan, and Foster, afterwards Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, and 
Lord Oriel, as a young man of sin- 
gular intelligence, capable of extra- 
ordinary effort, but appearing to do 
every thing without difficulty. He 
was seen in all the promenades of 
the capital, and in all its fashionable 
society, at the time when, to the ge- 
neral surprise, he was obtaining all 
the honours of the University. But 
he was enabled to pursue this course 
only by devoting to books the hours 
which his competitors gave up to sleep 
or dissipation. His father had sig- 
nalized himself for that professional 
fearlessness which belongs to a 
strong mind, supported by a con- 
sciousness of professional superio- 
rity. On the act of the Irish Com- 
mons declaring pasture land free 
from tithe—an act equally unjustand 
nip EBT and which, by throwing 
the tithe on the peasant, and exo- 


nerating the great land proprietor, 
generated the whole long series of 
peasant disturbances—the elder Fitz- 

bon loudly protested against its 
illegality. The Commons proceeded 
to make the law in their own favour, 
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and declared “ any man an enemy to 
the country who would bring an 
action for the tithe of pasture land.” 
The bold barrister instantly threw 
himself forward, defied the Com- 
mons, and offered his services as 
counsel to any bringer of an action 
for this tithe. 

The son inherited the spirit of his 
father, probably with superior abili- 
ties, obviously with superior public 
opportunities, and with more deci- 
sive effect. Instead of being allured 
into indolence by wealth, which pre- 
cluded the necessity of exertion, he 
plunged into the studies of his pro- 
fession with characteristic vigour, less 
won, than forced, his way through 
its preferments, and in a few years 
of almost uncontested triumph was 
Lord Chancellor. His general abi- 
lities were never questioned. He 
was charged with their perversion, 
but the charge was refuted by the 
success of his councils, the fear in 
which he was held by every enemy 
of the constitution, and the unani- 
mous reliance with which the whole 
body of Irish loyalty turned to him 
in the day of public danger. The 
minor charges of arrogance, violent 
partiality for his friends, and as vio- 
Jent hostility to his enemies, were 
made against him from time to time, 
and abandoned by the honourable 
conviction of his accusers, or sur- 
rendered to the evidence of facts, or 
forgotten, and deserving to be for- 
gotten, in the greatness of his public 
services. It will never be said, that 
he was without faults, but it will be 
confessed by any man capable of 
comprehending his situation, that his 
faults were the natural results of 
circumstances on a proud and lofty 
mind, that he turned them into the 
materials of national good, and that 
without his faults, his character 
would have been dismantled of half 
its virtues, and his career of all its 
services. 

Lord Clare came into public life at 
a period when the true policy of Go- 
vernment was undergoing a change; 
the decision of older and wiser times 
was giving way to a feeble expe- 
diency, popularity was the cup of 
temptation, and the Cabinet was 
suffering its senses to be steeped in 
the draught, drugged by the enemies 
of the Empire. Lord Clare checked 
this course at the instant ; he rushed 
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upon the orgie, broke the spell, and 


drove out the enchanter. He did 
more; he communicated his own un- 
bending spirit to the Government, 
and fora while enabled it to assume 
the post of superiority, and prolong 
the defence, if it could not finally 
avert the ruin, of the country. With 
attainments less profound than some 
of his contemporaries, and genius 
less brilliant than others, he took the 
lead of every man of his day by the 
still higher qualities of instinctive 
knowledge of human nature, an in- 
trepidity of view which nothing could 
disappoint or dishearten, an inex- 
haustible reliance on the resources 
of his own powerful mind, and, 
above all, an impregnable integrity 
and singleness of determination for 
the safety of the country. Surround- 
ed with orators, and destitute of 
oratory, he still preserved his fore- 
most station. Assailed by all the 
arts and graces of the finest elo- 
quence—by the exquisite sarcasm 
and sportive venom of Curran, exhi- 
biting the splendour, subtlety, and 
fang of the serpent—by the majestic 
tempest of Grattan, a combination of 
flame, whirlwind, and cloud, daz- 
zling, magnificent, and, even in its con- 
fusion, rolling along in unexampled 
and almost irresistible grandeur—in 
the midst of all, his character stood 
up like a rock, not to be shaken or 
sapped by the storm; and however 
partially smitten, yet able to endure; 
and having endured, still to stand, 
the rallying point and stronghold of 
his country. For twenty years he 
was at the head of Irish affairs, the 
sole director of Irish policy, almost 
the sole combatant of Opposition, the 
most direct object of hatred to every 
hater of the Constitution, and the 
most recognised protector of the re- 
maining hopes of Ireland against 
an encroaching, beguiling, and trai- 
torous faction, who came forward 
first in the garb of suppliants, then 
in the assured violence of rebels, but 
who never were to be conquerors 
until he was laid in his grave. 

To depreciate his political con- 
duct by his private failings, it has 
been said, that he was petulant in 
society, contemptuous of the opi- 
nions of others, and too palpably 
positive in his own. But, true or 
false, such failings disappear on the 
great scale of a statesman’s services: 
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they are too minute to be taken. into 
view at the true historic distance, 
It is to the general vigorous propor- 
tions of the form alone that we can 
look, when the combatant descends 
armed to the field; the scars and 
trivial stains of the features are not 
to be investigated under the panoply 
and the plume which has always led 
to victory. 

But without desiring to deny Lord 
Clare’s mp perpen or his too open 
contempt of his opponents, and even 
acknowledging that in those points 
lay the defect of his character, it 
must be remembered that his whole 
experience was naturally productive 
of those tendencies; that, as a Minise 
ter, his life was spent in the most 
pregnant opportunities of seeing the 
entire baseness of the human heart, 
in being solicited by sycophancy, be- 
a by unblushing importunity, 
and bargained with by remorseless 
corruption; that in Parliament he 
saw a perpetual display of profligate 
ambition under the mask o ot- 
ism, and the most abject selfishness 
lurking under the language of the 
loftiest virtue; that he must have 
been sickened with the perpetual 
grimace of political hypocrisy, and 
have grown contemptuous alike of 
the men and the motives; that his 
perpetual defeat of party might well 
have justified his scorn of its powers; 
and his intimate knowledge of the 
hazards to which it was impelling the 
country, might have still more arange 
ly armed his lips with indignant chal« 
lenge and blasting reprobation. It 
was this high and unrelaxing hosti- 
lity to all that threatened the country, 
which made the great distinction and 
matchless merit of Lord Clare’s Mi- 
nistry. He never shrank from in- 
stant collision with the traiter; he 
never compromised with the treason. 
Every movement of insubordination 
caught his vigilant eye. Every dis« 
turber found his foot instantly upon 
his neck. In his day no specious 
slave of conspiracy would have been 
suffered to roam the land, rousing 
the passions of the peasantry by the 
hope of plunder; no fifteen hun- 
dred meetings would haye been held 
in the chapels of a tolerated sect, for 
the purposes of an insolent menace 
to the Legislature. 

The factious calumniators of Go« 
vernment, the clients of public tu- 
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mult, the libellers of the Constitution, 
would have expiated their offences 
in banishment or on the scaffold ; and 
the country, cleared of an insult and 
a danger, would have rejoiced in the 
salutary vigour of the laws. Lord 
Clare broke the Irish Opposition till 
he drove them from the House. He 
would have trampled down Irish fac- 
tion, but he had to encounter in Eng- 
land a more formidable Opposition 
than at home. The Cabinet of St 
James’s, near as it was to Ireland, was 
yet too far off tosee its hazards intheir 
true dimensions. If Pitt had been the 
Irish Minister, he would have acted 
like Lord Clare; if Lord Clare had 
been the English, he might possi- 
bly have felt the effect of distance, 
and adopted the middle system of 
Pitt. But it had become the policy 
of the English Cabinet to snatch 
from Fox the popularity for which 
he had paid no less a price than his 
principles. Concession took the place 
of firmness. Popery was wooed, that 
never was to be won. The teeth and 
talons of conspiracy were to be ex- 
tracted by officious conciliation. The 
"ages depths of rebellion were to 

e ventilated by new transmissions 
of the light and air of privilege, un- 
sought for, scorned, and inappli- 
cable. The Irish Cabinet saw the 
danger gathering on all sides. The 
English Cabinet could see nothing 
while the armies of rebellion ma- 
neeuvred only under cover of night, 
and sank, like vapours into the earth, 
during the day. The extraordinary 
phenomenon of the sudden cessation 
of riot, popular harangues, and pea- 
sant intemperance, which signalized 
the beginning of 1798, was lost upon 
the English Cabinet. The Irish Go- 
vernment argued it as preparation, 
the English as conclusion. And while 
both stood paralysed, the mighty 
stream of conspiracy augmented, 
deepened, widened, lost its smooth- 
ness, burst down in a cataract, 
and shook the land with its roar. 
From the commencement to the close 
of his public life, all his measures 
were stamped by the same determi- 
nation. His foresight pronounced 
that Catholic concession would be 
the grave of the Irish Parliament. 
The warning was thrown away. 
Faction, tampering with the English 
Government, triumphed. The fran- 
Chise was given to the Popish pea- 
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santry ;—a fatal gift to them; for it 
only propagated poverty ;—a fatal 
gift to the country ; for it extinguish- 


ed the Legislature. By giving the 
franchise to the Popish multitude, 
blind, passionate, and prejudiced as 
it was, the Irish Parliament was daily 
becoming a house of delegates for 
Popery. A few years more would 
have made it Popish in substance as 
well as in spirit. The vessel of the 
State was already on her beam-ends. 
There was no alternative, but cut- 
ting away all above-deck. The Union 
swept away masts and streamers at 
a blow, but it righted the ship. No 
man in Ireland felt the calamity of 
the measure more deeply than Lord 
Clare. But he had shewed his sin- 
cerity, by repelling for years the acts 
out of which it grew. Faction shew- 
ed its insincerity, by urging those 
acts to their natural consummation, 
and then clamouring over the conse- 
quences. “ You are forcing the 
country to the edge of a precipice,” 
was the continual remonstrance of 
Government. “ There is no preci- 
pice,’ was the continual answer of 
faction, and they forced it on; saw 
the Constitution dashed to atoms, 
and then exclaimed against the mis- 
chief of their own act, as if caused 
by the prophetic warning. The 
Union was mutilation, but it was the 
last resource to redeem the connex- 
ion of the Empire. Lord Clare bore 
his part in the measure, when it 
became essential, with the firm- 
ness of his whole career. Personal 
obloquy, and popular menace, were 
lavished on him in vain. Parliament, 
once the great organ of public pre- 
sperity, had become utterly disea- 
sed ; it must be cut away, or Ireland 
must be but a name. The operation 
was desperate ; but, in the firm hand 
of the Minister, it was decisive. The 
cancer was extirpated, and the pa- 
tient was saved. 

Lord Clare’s course of public ser- 
vice was now done. He had tri- 
umphed for twenty years over every 
enemyof public order, had exiled Fac- 
tion, trampled down rebellion, rescu- 
ed the Constitution from the hands of 
the Papist, and finally yielded only 
to the misguided authority of the 
Cabinet of England. From this pe- 
riod, he took but little interest in 
public life, rather overlooked than 
mingled in the politics of England, 
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and partly worn out by exertion, 
an¢ partly suffering from an injury 
which he had received in falling 
from his horse, died at a compara- 
tively early age. 

It may well be asked why, amon 
the numerous biographies of the lead- 
ing men of Ireland, there is no bio- 
graphy of Lord Clare. He has left 
a son, a man of spirit and ability, who 
ought to do this justice to his me- 
mory. A true biography of this emi- 
nent person would be the best history 
of the most vivid period of Irish cha- 
racter, the finest rebuke to the tardy 
wisdom of England, the keenest ex- 
posure of the hypocrisy of Irish fac- 
tion, and the most graphic and power- 
ful lesson to the future statesmanship 
of both countries. The time is come 
for this justice. Thirty years have 
now interposed between the passions 
of his day and the judgment of ours. 
His adversaries, like himself, are in 
the tomb long enough to be unco- 
vered, without hazard of kindling the 
contagion of party. We may now 
calmly contemplate their frames and 
features, and see which best stands 
the ordeal of daylight and air once 
more. It was said that the Union 
killed Lord Clare. It should have 
been said, that it put an end to his 
political importance. He had brought 
the vessel, shattered as it was, into 
harbour, and the business of the pi- 
lot was done. But if his proud and 


powerful mind could have been con- 
soled by the ruin ofall his opponents, 
no measure could have afforded him 
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fuller consolation. Samson ping 
the pillars of the temple of Dagon, 
was not more master of the fates of 
his enemies. The crush of the Par- 
liament extinguished them at once. 
The few who escaped from the ruin 
scattered, never to unite again—the 
Jaction was dead and buried. But 
what to them was a just and con- 
temptuous retribution, to the author 
and sharer of the catastrophe was an 
avowed and open act of self-devo- 
tion. No man knew better that his 
public life was meted by the life of 
Parliament. There was no want of 
popular clamour to tell him that an 
English Senate would be a retreat of 
neither dignity nor ease; that with 
the close of his power in Ireland the 
gate must be shut upon his ambition 
for ever; that, if he dragged faction 
to the altar, the knife that struck the 
victim must extinguish the sacrificer, 
His sagacity was too quick to be mis- 
taken; no man shewed more dis- 
tinctly by his subsequent conduct 
that he looked upon the Union as the 
close of his political course. In the 
English Senate, he made no attempt 
to be even known. In his own coun- 
try he had accomplished his purpose, 
and-with a steadiness of spirit, which 
time will vindicate from the recorded 
calumnies of men envious of his 
powers, smarting from his justice, or 
incapable of measuring his mind. He 
embraced the only alternative that 
offered a hope of saving the con- 
nexion of the Empire, and with it the 
prosperity of Ireland. 
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HYMNS OF LIFE. BY MRS HEMANS, a 
No. V. 
EASTER-DAY IN A MOUNTAIN CHURCHYARD. 


Tuere is a wakening on the mighty hills, 
A kindling with the spirit of the morn! 
Bright gleams are scatter’d from the thousand rills, 
And a soft visionary hue is born 

On the young foliage, worn 
By all the imbosom’d woods,—a silvery eon 
Made up of spring and dew, harmoniously serene. 


And lo! where floating through a glory, sings 

The Lark, alone amidst a crystal sky ! 

Lo! where the darkness of his buoyant wings, 

Against a soft and rosy cloud on high, 
Trembles with melody ! 

While the far-echoing solitudes rejoice 

To the rich laugh of music in that voice. 


But purer light than of the early sun 
Is on you cast, oh, mountains of the earth! 
And for your dwellers nobler joy is won 
Than the sweet echoes of the skylark’s mirth, 
By this glad morning’s birth! 
And gifts more precious by its breath are shed 
Than music on the breeze, dew on the violet’s head. 


Gifts for the soul, from whose illumined eye 
O’er nature’s face the colouring glory flows ; 
Gifts from the fount of Immortality, 
Which, fill’d with balm, unknown to human woes, 
Lay hush’d in dark repose, 
Till Thou, bright Dayspring! mad’st its waves our own, 
By thine unsealing of the burial stone. 


Sing, then, with all your choral strains, ye hills! 
And let a full victorious tone be given 
By rock and cavern to the wind which fills 
Your urn-like depths with sound! The tomb is riven, 
The radiant gate of Heaven 
Unfolded—and the stern, dark shadow cast 
By Death’s o’ersweeping wing, from the earth’s bosom past. 


And you, ye graves! upon whose turf I stand, 
Girt with the slumber of the hamlet’s Dead, 
Time with a soft and reconciling hand 
The covering mantle of bright moss hath spread 
O’er every narrow bed: 
But not by time, and not by nature:sown 
Was the celestial seed, whence round you Peace hath grown. 


Christ hath arisen! oh! not one cherish’d head 

Hath, ’midst the flowery sods, been pillow’d here 

Without a hope, (howe’er the heart hath bled 

In its vain yearnings o’er the unconscious bier,) 
A hope, upspringing clear 

From those majestic tidings of the morn, 

Which lit the living way to all of woman born. 


= 
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Hymns of Life, By Mrs Hemane. 
Thou hast wept mournfully, oh, human Love! 
E’en on this green sward: night bath heard thy cry, 
Heart-stricken-one! thy precious dust above, 
Night, and the hills, which sent forth no reply 
Unto thine agony! 
But He who wept like thee, thy Lord, thy guide, 
Christ hath arisen, oh Love! thy tears shall all be dried. 


Dark must have been the gushing of those tears, 

Heavy the unsleeping Phantom of the tomb 

On thine impassioned soul, in elder years 

When, burden’d with the mystery of its doom, 
Mortality’s thick gloom 

Hung o’er the sunny world, and with the breath 

Of the triumphant rose came blending thoughts of death. 


By thee, sad Love, and by thy sister, Fear, 
Then was the ideal robe of beauty wrought 
To vail that haunting shadow, still too near, 
Still ruling secretly the conqueror’s thought, 
And, where the board was fraught 
With wine and myrtles in the summer bower, 
Felt, e’en when disavow’d, a presence and a power. 


But that dark night is closed: and o’er the dead, 
Here, where the gleamy primrose tufts have blown, 
And where the mountain heath a couch has spread, 
And, settling oft on some grey-lettered stone, 

The Redbreast warbles lone; 
And the Wild-bee’s deep, drowsy murmurs pass 
Like a low thrill of harp-strings through the grass: 


Here, midst the chambers of the Christian’s sleep, 
We o’er death’s gulf may look with trusting eye, 
For Hope sits, dove-like, on the gloomy deep, 
And the green hills wherein these valleys lie 

Seem all one sanctuary 
Of holiest thought—nor needs their fresh bright sod, 
Urn, wreath, or shrine, for tombs all dedicate to God. 


Christ hath arisen!—oh! mountain peaks, attest, 
Witness, resounding glen, and torrent wave, 
The immortal courage in the human breast 
Sprung from that victory—tell how oft the brave 

To camp ’midst rock and cave, 
Nerved by those words, their struggling faith have borne, 
Planting the Cross on high above the clouds of morn. 


The Alps have heard sweet hymnings for to-day— 
Ay, and wild sounds of sterner, deeper tone 
Have thrill’d their pines, when those that knelt to pray 
Rose up to arm! the pure, high snows have known 

A colouring not their own, 
But from true hearts which by that crimson stain 
Gave token of a trust that call’d no suffering vain. 


Those days are past—the mountains wear no more 
The solemn splendour of the martyr’s blood, 
And may that awful record, as of yore, 
Never again be known to field or flood ! 
E’en though the faithful stood, 
A noble army, in the exulting sight 
Of Earth and Heaven, which bless’d their battle for the right! 
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But many a martyrdom by hearts unshaken 

Is yet borne silently in homes obscure ; 

And many a bitter cup is meekly taken ; 

And, for the strength whereby the just and pure 
Thus stedfastly endure, 

Glory to Him whose victory won that dower, 

Him, from whose rising stream’d that robe of spirit power. 


Glory to him! Hope to the suffering breast ! 
Light to the nations! He hath roll’d away 
The mists, which, gathering into deathlike rest, 
Between the soul and heaven’s calm ether lay— 
His love hath made it day 
With those that sat in darkness.—Earth and Sea! 
Lift up glad strains for Man by truth divine made free ! 








LYRICS OF THE EAST. 
BY MRS GODWIN. 
No. VIL. 
BEDOUIN LAMENT FOR A SHEIK. 


Dark Azrazt! thy work is done, 

Our father sinks to rest, 
As dives at eve the golden sun 

Deep in the Desert’s breast. 

Chorus.—He’s gone !—fling loose his camel’s rein, 

Let his brave steed range wide the plain. 
He’s gone! our guiding star is sped, 
Our father slumbers with the dead. 


Ye warriors,—shrouded is that eye, 
Your beacon-light so long, 
Silent the lip whose battle-cry 
So late rose clear and strong. 
Chorus.—He’s gone !—what other hand shall rear 
The foeman’s scourge, his shining spear ? 
He’s gone! our pr star is sped, 
Our father slumbers with the dead. 


Ye hunters of an ancient race, 
The glorious spirits still, 
That urged the Desert’s noble chase 
O’er rock, and stream, and hill. 
Chorus.—He’s gone !—shoot up his shafts to sail 
In mournful mockery on the gale. 
He’s gone! our guiding star is sped, 
Our father slumbers with the dead. 


Ye matrons, and ye maidens, weep, 
For he who loved us well, 
And led us forth our flocks to keep, 
Where peace and plenty dwell. 
Chorus.—He’s gone !—unbind your braided hair— 
Rouse the wild song of your despair! 
He’s gone, our guiding star is sped, 
Our father slumbers with the dead. 
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No. VIII. 


WISDOM IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Ir the vain hopes from boyhood cherish’d 
Have pass’d like a vision away, 
If the flowers in thy path have perish’d, 
If thy star hath withdrawn its ray, 
Go where the hill-stream rushes,— 
Go where the wild bird sings ; 
Go where the clear well gushes 
Far from the courts of kings. 


If the false friend, thy warm heart trusted, 
Hath fled thee in sorrow’s dark night— 
If thy soul, like a sword that’s rusted, 
Hath lost all its glory and might— 
Go where the tall palms quiver 
Bright in the desert air ; 
Muse by the lonely river— 
Thou’lt find contentment there. 


If the maiden, whose faith was plighted, 
Hath broken her vows to thee— 
Or the wife of thy bosom requited 
Thy love with inconstancy— 
Go—forget wrong and sadness, 
Where the fawns on the hill-tops play ; 
Their bright eyes, beaming gladness, 
Shall charm all care away. 


If that world in its wisdom blame thee, 
Whose flatteries were long believed— 
If the prince thou hast served disclaim thee, 
By slanderous tongues deceived— 
Go, thou despised one, hasten, 
Far from the factious brood ; 
Go—disappointment shall chasten 
Thy spirit in solitude. 


No. IX. 
TRUE VALOUR. 


Ask ye the warrior’s falchion bright 
Of the strength of his red right hand ; 
Ask ye the plume on his turban white, 
If ’twas vail’d to the hostile band ; 
Ask ye his steed of the havoc wide— 
Of the count of the foeman’s slain ; 
Ask of the myriads his hoof of pride, 
Trampled down on the battle plain; 


Ask ye the Desert that drank their bleod, 
And the dark earth’s unfathom’d caves; 
Ask ye the wild and the rolling flood 
Of the dying within its waves ; 
But ask not the chief of the battle-host 
Of the deeds that his arm hath done, 
For never yet did true valour boast 
Of the fame and the glory won. 
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Day’s last of breath and sunlight floats on beach and woody height, 
‘Bathing them o’er with bloodlike gleams ; while the cool gale of night 
Wakes on the rugged forest-tops the many-whispering leaves, 

And, o’er the darkly-crisping stream, in low sad murmur grieves. 


There are a few young stars in heaven, and, wheeling proudly high, 
The queenly vulture tracks a path into the purple sky, 

Darker the copper sunset streams on wave and autumn leaf, 

And on this spot,—the burial-place of many an Indian Chief. 


The spot those forest hunters lov’d and scour’d at rise of day, 

To track the roe-buck, or to snare the young moose on his way ; 
Where once a hundred wigwams glow’d, and oft the sunset drew 
Its shadow o’er those fearful scenes the forest only knew. 


But now there lingers only one,—one of the thousand forms 

Whose orgies fill’d the woods with sound deeper than summer storms. 
“ Art thou the last of all that band ;—the droopless, the unshed, 

When every other leaf is flung to perish with the dead ? 


“ Or do thy tribes yet haunt the shade where not a star looks through ? 
Or rouse the council fire beyond yon hills of heaven-like blue ? 

And draw the battle-bow, and still within the dance’s ring 

Hail the torn wretch that scorns to flinch beneath their torturing ?”— 


“ Stranger, my warriors hear no more the conch or war-whoop’s sound, 
Their ancient blood has long since dried upon the battle-ground ; 

Long o’er my tribe the mountain gale has wav’d the forest bloom, 

And no mocassin’s tread save mine has press’d their sunless tomb. 


“ No tread save mine;—they are no more. The fiercely rushing breeze 
Ruffles the waters into voice, and wakes the slumbering trees ; 

The stars on the eternal sky shed their unfading light, 

The ranging wolf by cave and glen howls through the savage night ;— 


“ But we,—not o’er a thousand hills we once could call our own, 
May e’er uplift the voice again; or tread the covert lone ;— 

The winds, the savage of the wood, are free as at their birth ; 

But we have felt the chain that kills,—earth is no more our earth. 


* Go to our homes, the Sumach still blends its rich shadow there; 
But moss o’erspreads each vacant hearth ; the red fox shelters near ;— 
Nought veils the white uncoffin’d bones that crumbling lie around, 
Nought but the wither’d leaf the storm has scatter’d o’er the ground. 


“ The bow is bent, the shaft is sped that draws this latest breath ; 
The Mohawk may be known no more, save in the hall of death: 
No more the night may rouse our hosts to scour the naked plain, 
Or vengeance print upon the turf her warm red battle-stain :— 


* And years shall pass, and not a trace shall here remain to tell 

Where, haughty still in his despair, the Indian warrior fell. 

The matted woods shall fling their gloom upon a fairer brow, 

While, where the lone dark huntsman rests,{the harvest sheaf shall glow. 


“ And, but the name, the memory that lifts its starry eye, 

Amid the solemn shadowiness of Time’s deed-written sky, 

Shall wake a thought of what we were,—the mighty and the free, 

Before = - ones cross’d the storms, the fierce storms of the Cy 
eC. . 'e 
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LIFE. 


Ir seemeth but the other day— 
The other day that I was born— 
And childhood came—life’s ruddy morn 
Soon pass’d away. 


It seemeth but the other day, 
Came schoolboy cares, of verb and noun,— 
And idle sport, stern master’s frown— 
They pass’d away. 


It seemeth but a day, an hour, 
Since youth was mine, all fresh and young, 
With nerve, and heart, and forward tongue— 
Full pert the flower. 


It seemeth but a day, since I, 
Scarce tamed before, to beauty knelt, 
And sigh’d, and swore, and madly felt 
ove’s agony. 


It seemeth scarce a day, e’en now, 
With firmer step I walk’d, the man, 
And proudly spoke ; and thought, and plan 
Shook from my brow. 


How like a thief of night, to-day 
Upon that yesterday stole in— 
On that again Life’s shades begin 
In twilight grey. 


To-morrow—is it in our grasp ?— 
This night may death shut up our age, 
And close our book of pilgrimage 
With iron clasp. 


Life is but the soul’s infant state, 
Where ripens its eternal seed 
For bitter dole, or heavenly meed 

Regenerate. 


Death—Death is conquered, and the grave 
The summoned dead to Life shall yield— 
When angels reap thy harvest field, 
Lord, who shall save ? 


Redeemer, thou; Thine was the strife, 
The victory—with thy Grace renew 
The inner man—set in my view 
Eternal! Life. 


That infant child, and youth, and man, 
Baptized, and cleansed from stain of Sin, 

By Faith in Thee, I come within 

Thy Mercy’s plan. 
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HOME. 


O, Home! thou art in every place, 
O’er all the boundless earth— 

The centre of eternal space, 
Where’er thou hast thy birth. 


They say, “ a thousand miles from home,” 
As from the dearest thing 

That links our souls, the more we roam, 
The more to it we cling. 


What though ten thousand miles we run, 
And add ten thousand more, 

There is a Home—'tis like the sun 
That travels still before, 


Though not for us—though all be strange ; 
Yet fondest hearts there be, 

In all the world’s unmeasured range, 
No home elsewhere can see. 


O’er peopled realms, or deserts vast, 
There still One Voice is heard— 

*Tis Home—Home there her lot hath cast 
Of man, of beast, or bird. 


Within the forest’s deepest shade, 
Ten thousand depths around— 
Home for each living thing is made 
That creepeth on the ground. 


Where life hath neither bed nor lair, 
In silence, and in gloom 

Home finds the lonely floweret there, 
The worm within the tomb. 


Home, Home—it is eternal love— 
His presence and His praise— 

O’er all, around, below, above, 
Creation’s boundless ways— 


E’en in the poor defiled heart, 
The present Home of sin, 

God said, Let wickedness depart, 
And We will dwell therein. 


Blest Spirit, thou that Home prepare, 
Do thou make clean, secure, 

Lest Love should seek his dwelling there, 
His Home, nor find it pure. 


Thou, when this earthly Home shall fall, 
As built on erring sands— 

Me to that heavenly mansion call, 
Prepared, not made with hands. 


That Home of love, and joy, and peace, 
No sorrow in the breast— 

From troubling, where the wicked cease, 
And where the weary rest. 
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STANZAS. BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Ou, bitter—bitter is the unrest 

Of the quick heart in a lonely breast; 

But bitterer far ’twould be to endure 
Sorrows, that love might share—not cure! 


Mournful—how mournful must it be, 

Dead hopes, like wind-tossed leaves, to see; 
But heavier anguish would ensue, 

If a beloved one wept them too! 


Oh, deadly—deadly is the strife 

Of an impassioned soul through life ; 

Yet deadlier far such pangs must prove— 
Involving all that soul doth love! 


Yet, pause—sad thoughts, is there no charm 
To wile away this double harm ? 

Yea! Jet our fears to Faith be given 
—Shared be on Earth our trust in Heaven! 





THE SOUND OF SKYE. 


Here then I rest me. On this shelving sand, 
Awaiting my small bark, at ease reclined, 

I watch the clear green wave with measured fall 
Dash into silvery foam. Nor does its light 

And sparkling play distract my soothed mind 
Given up to meditation, not unpleased, 

On toil and labours past. 


Thou calm, bright sea! 
Thy distant gleam for many a toilsome mile, 
Still vainly mocked, my weary eye hath sought. 
But now, my labours o’er, soon on thy broad 
And gently undulating bosom borne, 
All travail past,—the keen storm hardly faced 
Upon the bleak hill-side, no shelter near,— 
The long glen traversed, endless, thirsty, bare, 
While from its steep grey sides reflected slant 
The sun’s fierce rays, resistless,—all shall live 
In my pleased memory, but as restless dreams 
To heighten present joys recalled. The while, 
Deep in my thoughtful soul shall sink the wild 
And varied wonders of this savage land, 
There ever to remain :—the shadowy gloom 
Of clouds dark brooding on the mountain’s height ;— 
The dusky forms of giant bills, immersed 
In solemn twilight, deep, serene, and still ;— 
Nor least, what but the eve of yesternight 
I saw, Glenshiel, in thy deep vale,—where strait 
From out thy lowest depths uprose a small 
And roseate cloud, tinged with the glow of eve, 
And mounting swiftly o’er the rugged breast 
Of that stern barrier, spurning this gross earth, 
Like some pure spirit vexed with earthly ills, 
It mingled with the purer skies above. 


Here end my dreams. For, lo! where round the base 
Of yon black rock his little shallop steers 
My youthful guide,—no wizard ferryman 
To waft me o’er this bright and fairy sea,— 
But a poor Highland boy, in humblest guise, 
Bare-foot and bare-legged ;—and, like him, his bark, 
Crazy, and rude, and small ;—slight trust and frail 
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The Sound of Shye. [Oct. 


For these wild seas; when but this very morn, 
The fierce North-west with fury swept the strait. 
All now is still. Soon ona fragrant couch 
Of blooming heather, which full well the want 
Of shaven bench in that small skiff supplies, 
I rest in luxury. Meanwhile with stout 
And sturdy strokes my little guide, intent, 
Plies his rude oars of mountain birch, still rough 
With fair and silvery bark; and for the shores 
Of Skye, wide stretched before us, shapes his course. 

How soft and balmy breathes this gentle air! 
The morning storm has fled. The sea and sky,— 
Like beauteous sisters clasped in fond embrace, 
After short strife and tears,—in harmony 
Lie sweetly blended: scarce can the eye discern 
Their softened mingling in the distant south : 
While tremblingly the glassy wave gives back, 
In doubtful shimmer bright, each mottled cloud, 
Each summery streak of that fair sky serene. 
Hushed is the howling gale. The sun’s mild rays 
Gladden the freshened air, each hill remote 
In hazy sweetness wrapping: e’en thy height, 
Rugged and stern, Ben Aslaig, owns the soft 
And genial glow; and on the glittering scene 
Looks down, like some sage elder’s furrowed brow, 
At joyous festival, or nuptial dance, 
Wreathed in unwonted smiles. 

How calm this deep! 

How bright and pure! As by each wave-worn rock 
Or shelving beach we glide, pebble and shell, 


- And tufted weed, beneath the lucid wave, 


To jewels rare transformed, sapphire and jet, 
Topaz and sparkling emerald, in rich 
And quivering brightness shine :—how do they mock 
The baffled pencil, powerless ! Where the floor 
Of this fair sea deeper and deeper still 
Shelves downwards, thorough the bright emerald wave 
Full many a fathom down the eye can trace 
With greedy gaze that plain untrodden, fair 
With level sand or whitened rock, or dark 
With long and streaming weed, which to and fro 
Waves gently ever, as the tresses green 
Of slumbering mermaid, decked with rarest shell, 
Sea-egg, or pearly fan. No brighter waves 
Can lave those realms of light where spirits blest 
Repose in endless joy: so fair they seem, 
So spiritually pure! 

Onward we stretch, 
And gain the midmost channel.—“ Slack thine arm, 
My little guide, and wipe thy streaming brow ; 
Here pause a while; soon from thy trembling hand 
Those weary oars Ill take, and share the toil.”— 
How still is all around! No living sound 
Falls on my listening ear, save the faint scream 
Of distant sea-birds wheeling round and round 
In mazy dance, now soaring high in air, 
Now dashing downwards swift, and from the wave, 
Sparkling with that light touch, upspringing quick : 
While here and there some straggler,—fearless gull, 
Or light sea-swallow, gracefal,—on its broad 
And clanging wing sweeps past, in snowy vest, 
Polish’d and firm, array’d, and with bright glance, 
Suspicious, eyes me near. Sole tenants they 


Of these wild seas and rocks. Nor sight nor sound 


1ere : 





















The Sound of Skye. 


The long blue streaming smoke of smouldering weed, 
The harvest of the restless deep, ascends. 
Still sleeps the wave: stirr’d only where the tide, 
In long-drawn lines of light, with many a strong 
And whirling eddy sweeping onwards, breaks 
The glassy plain. How tranquil all beside! 
The mirror of the clear blue vault above ! 
Enough I’ve gazed. O’er that skiff’s lowly side, 
With listless eye the lucid wave I scan— 
Into that crystal depth profound I seem 
Now deeper still to pierce ; while far beneath, 
Now swift, now slow, seem shadowy forms to glide, 
Mysterious, mute ; sole conscious creatures they 
Of the deep secrets, strange, unguessed, concealed 
In ocean’s silent, twilight caves. At once— 
As from a dizzy height I seem to look 
On empty, gaping space, wide stretch’d beneath ; 
Hung by a viewless chain from heaven’s high vault, 
In middle air suspended ;—treacherous 
That depth aérial! With shudder deep 
Backwards I quickly shrink, and shrinking close 
My dizzy eyes, and still my whirling brain. 
Again we ply the ceaseless oar, and soon 
Under the tall grey cliffs of Skye we thread 
Our sinuous course. And slowly now by deep 
And shadowy caves we glide, paved with the green 
And glassy waters, ever gently heaving, 
With a low gurgling sound, their liquid breast : 
While dimly plays around each cool recess, 
Chequering the dripping roof and aged walls, 
A ceaseless dance of flickering light, pale glancing 
From the clear bosom of the changeful wave. 
—And ever and anon the tall rocks part 
With steep and sudden cleft; where deep within, 
In a still silent bay, embosomed sleeps 
A little grassy slope, with shrub and tree 
O’er-shadowed ; and through the midst there leaps 
O’er turf and mossy stone, a little rill: 
Deep in each rocky cleft around is wedged 
Hazel and gnarled oak; or graceful birch, 
Like slender maiden fair, springs light and free 
With waving plumes aloft, and trailing thence, 
With many a downward curve, its tendrils long, 
Kisses its trembling shadew in the wave. 
Onward we pass. High beetling overhead, 
Darkly the rugged crags indent the sky. 
A world to me these stately cliffs !—They fill 
My wondering vision as I slowly skirt 
Their wave-worn foot :—nor heed I that above, 
Far into middle air some mountain height, 
Aslaig, or Ben-na-Caple, rears aloft 
Its cloudy head; while these grey cliffs so tall 
Are but a line, a slender belt which girds 
The mighty mountain’s base :—So feeble man 
Presumptuous scans all mysteries, led on 
By glimmering ray of science, or the light 
Of boasted reason, self-sufficient; blind 
To all things greater than himself, that Hand 
He sees not, nor that mighty Arm on high, 
Which sways, pervading all things here below. 
Here ends my long-drawn course. On the fair shores 
Of thy small-circling bay, Isle-Oransay, . 
I strand my bark; and through the wilds of Skye, 
Refresh’d and cheer’d, my wonted march resume, 


D. T. 
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A Character. By Miss E. M. Hamilton. [Oct, 


A CHARACTER. (1830.) 
BY MISS E, M. HAMILTON. 


Tuy affection resembles a crystal stream 
I have somewhere gazed on long: 

More purely clear does its stillness seem 
Than steadfast or true or strong. 


For let but a summer wind blow o’er 
Its constancy to one, 

And the image that lay so deep before 
Is shaken on its throne. 


And whoever in passing shall smile on thee, 
Will meet an answering smile, 

And a calm transparent sympathy, 
Sweet for a little while. 


But it does not last; e’en, current like, 
Thy feelings steal away : 

Whate’er may their sunny surface strike, 
Stirs them, but nought will stay. 


As harp-strings fervently reply 
Alike to many a hand, 

But, after, all as quickly lie 
The same untroubled band: 


°Tis well for thee! well for a mind 
That grief would wildly move ; 

But what for those who have consign’d 
To thee their life thro’ love ? 


Like rose-leaves on a river strewn, 
They may watch their fondness sent 
Carelessly out of sight full soon, 
By memories that repent; 





And, as the torn-up flower of joy 
Floats farther still from view, 

May weep : but thou, who couldst destroy, 
Will merely smile Adieu! 


And yet to think that one, who thus 
Shall wound and injure hearts, 

Is good and kind, as few of us 
Whose love not so departs ! 


To think of all thy gentleness, 
Like that Italian air, 

Whose sweet warm breath has deadliness 
That life yet longs to dare! 


Alas, for earth! the weak then too 
Are tyrants like the strong. 

Even dreams that deified a few, 
We live to learn were wrong. 





Yes, it is vain !—though Hope will rove 
Thro’ realms too oft retrod, 

There is no heaven but one above, 
There is no god but Ged. 
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Knowledge. By Miss E. M. Hamilton. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


BY MISS E, M. HAMILTON. (1829.) 


Yes ! ’tis a majestic thing, 
Soaring on its heavenward wing, 
Through illimitable space : 

Yet, methinks, its godlike grace, 
Passing o’er the unfolding heart, 
Makes its rest too often start ; 
Disturbs it with too rude a might, 
O’erpowers it with too cold a light 
For mortality to bear, 

And leaves us what we early were. 

We catch the faded languid tone 
Of life too passionately known, 
And walk too soon beneath the sun, 
With surprise for ever done. 

Too curiously we ventured near 


- The fountains of = and fear; 


Too eagerly we sought to taste 
Existence ;— twas a fatal haste! 
What is there, remains to try ? 
Nothing, nothing, but to die! 

Oh, if there were something new, 
To give our life its early hue, 
Any fresh emotion’s lore, 
Any thing unfelt before! 
If the heart had yet a page, 
In its alter’d volume sage, 
Unopen’d, unperused, to shew 
Depths there that we did not know! 
But the highest, lowest note 
We have touch’d: we know by rote 
All sensations it contains, — 
Its subtle sympathies and pains, 
And sweetnesses ; and powers that wait 
The rich developing of fate ; 
And infirmities that creep 
O’er it, like resistless sleep. 
We know the thoughts of others now 
By merely glancing at their brow: 
And worse, we know ourselves, and see 
We are not all sublimity. 

Alas! the poetry of thought 
Too much of science soon has caught ; 
Leaf by leaf, we tear away 
From Feeling’s home the vail that lay 
O’er it to our childhood’s view. 
We shake to earth the drops of dew, 
And search the early opening bud, 
Till every part is understood. 
Then, first we faint beneath the blaze 
That bursts upon our mortal gaze, 
And then grow weary in our souls, 
As time monotonously rolls ; 
Like a leaf from mystery’s pen, 
That we have read, and read again, 
Till we would cast it quite away 
From sickening sight, and coldly say, 
What is there, remains to try ? 
Nothing, nothing, but to die! 
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A Few Years. By Miss E. M. Hamilton. 


A FEW YEARS. (1828.) 





BY MISS E, M. HAMILTON. 


On! afew years! how the words come, 
Like frost across the heart! 
We need not weep, we need not smile, 
For a few years, a little while, 
And it will all depart: 
And we shall be with those who lie 
Where there is neither smile nor sigh. 


Yet,—* a few years,’ —is this the whole 
Of chillness in the name ? 

That, glad or wretched, a few years, 

With their tumultuous hopes and fears, 
And ’twill be all the same,— 

Our names, our generation, gone, 

Our day of life, and life’s dream done ? 


Ah! this were nothing :—/ewer still 

Will do to bury all 
That made life pleasant once, and threw 
Over its stream the sunny hue 

That it shall scarce recall. 
There is a gloomier grave than death, 
For hearts where love is as life’s breath. 





Ay, pain sleeps now; but, a few years, 
And how all, all may change ! 
How soon, whose hearts were like our own, 
So woven with ours, so like in tone, 
By then may have grown strange: 
Or keep but that tame cutting shew 
Of love that freezes fervour’s flow ! 


Such things have been: oh, a few years, 
They teach us more of earth ; 

And of what all its sweetest things, 

Its kindly ties, its hopes’ young springs, 
Its dearest smiles are worth, 

Than aught its sage ones ever told 

Before our own fond breasts grew cold. 


But,—worst and saddest,—a few years, 
And happy is the heart 

That can believe itself the same— 

Its now calm pulse, so dead, so tame,— 
To be the one whose lightest start 

Was bliss, even though it wrung hot tears, 

To the cold rest of later years. 





The storms and buds together gone, 
The sunshine and the rain,— 
Our hopes, our cares, our tears grown few, 
We love not as we used to do, 
We never can again! 
And thus much for a few short years— 
Can the words breathe of much that cheers ? 


Yet something we must love, while life: 
Is warm within the breast : 






t. 
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A Few-Years. By Miss E. M. Hamilton. 


Oh! would that earth had not, even yet, 
Enough, too much, whereon to set 

Its tenderness supprest ! 
Would this world had indeed no more 
On which affection’s depth to pour! 


For then how easy it would be, 
In contriteness of soul, 
Weary and sick, to bring to One, 
To the Unchangeable alone, 
Devotedly the whole! 
Then, a few years, at rest, forgiven, 
Himself would dry all tears in Heaven! 














THE WEEPING ASH, 


WITH NAMES, DATES, &C. CARVED ON ITS BARK. (1828.) 


BY MISS E. M. HAMILTON, 


One ’mid the lofty hundreds round ; 
Why pause we, oh! lowlier tree, 

On the mossy swell of the silent ground, 
Where the shadow circles thee ? 


Why bend we on thee a longer glance, 
And one more softly lit, 

With a meaning as when life’s young romance 
O’er our sober’d hearts will flit ? 


Is it that thou to us art less 
Than thy forest brethren proud, 
A ty in this green wilderness, 
This dark and stately crowd ? 


Or is it that in thy sudden droo 
Down from the sunshine bright 

To the blue deep stream,—that earthward stoop 
Of thy feathery branches light,— 


We see some emblem of things that were, 
Things that onee high promise wore, 

But, too weak their weight of gifts to bear, 
Sunk soon to rise no more ? 


No! we turn away with a heavy sigh 
From the emblems our minds will weave 
Like this—for the passionate years pass by, 
When we woo our thoughts to grieve. 


And memory’s tide can have nought to do 
With thy spell, whate’er it be ; 

*Till this sunset’s blaze we never knew 
The wild, still path to thee. 


’Tis that, leaf-veil’d, on thy silvery bark, 
As meant not for all eyes, 

But by years engraven there deep, and dark, 
This human record lies. 


We pause to guess What tale belongs 

To those two kind words ; and where, 
Now amongst all earth’s colder throngs, 
Are those who left them there. 





The Weeping Ash. By Miss E. M. Hamilion. 


Whether they ever shall come again 
To see this trace—and then 

How feel? Oh! say shall sudden pain 
Darken with tears that ken ? 


Or with pitying smile of world-taught scorn 
Shall they themselves recall, 

Such as then they were, in life’s fervent morn, 
When love, deep love, was all ? 


Or was the vow that here they gave 
Only too truly kept ? 

Is one or both in the quiet grave, 
And have love’s last tears been wept ? 


Yet what were to us the outline sad 
Or bright of their after-fate, 

E’en, trusted tree! if thy whispers had 
A music that could relate ? 


Nothing !—then wherefore linger on, 
Musing beneath thy shower 

Of emerald wreaths, on those now gone 
From thy once so well-known bower ? 


Oh! surely there is some strong sweet fount 
Of feeling for all our kind ; 

That can thus with its gentle might surmount 
The gulf between mind and mind ; 


When the long-left stamp of a human hand, 
Recording a strange heart’s thrill, 

Can give thee this charm o’er the bright and grand, 
Thou stem of “ the Weeping” still! * 
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FRAGMENT. (1827.) 


BY MISS E. M. HAMILTON. 


* * * *" « # < 
Au! yes, we mingle, man with man, 
But none will be the first 
To whisper of the gloom within, 
And mirth’s enchantment burst. 
Tis long, too long, till we can speak 
Even half of all we feel, 
Or pour on hearts as dark as ours 
The tenderness might heal. 
We pass each other by in life, 
Unguessing of the hidden strife 
In any bosom but our own, 
And communing with it alone, 
Separate, we try to stem life’s waves— 
Then lie together in our graves ! + 
* * — * 


™* * * 















* “ As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.”—Proverbs, 


+ “ Have we not all one father? Hath not one God created us? "—Malachi, ii. 
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TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Sir,—A passage in Mrs Hemans’s “ Wood-walk,” in your this month’s 
Number, reminded me that IJ had introduced into a poem, written a year or 
two ago, a more detailed poetical use of the vensathans properties of the 
Passion-flower. Perhaps you may think the piece worthy of insertion in 
your Magazine. 

August 8th, 1833. s C. M. 

THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


“ Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold King Solomon with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him in the day of hisespousals . ... . = 
Song of Solomon, iii. 11, 


PART THE FIRST. 
Go, daughters of Sion ; your King survey 
With the bridal wreath his brows around, 
By his mother, fair Solyma, twin’d to day, 
And now on his head like a diadem bound. 


Have ye seen it? Then wherefore in each dark eye 
Do the sorrowful drops unbidden start ? 

And whence those pale looks turn’d to the sky, 
The ensigns sure of a troubled heart ? 


Ye mourn, perchance, that your God is slighted 
With a woven wreath of cheap-cull’d flowers ; 
With the valley’s spoils his love requited, 
Or the treasures of Sharon’s blushing bowers. 


Ye would that his temples should blaze with gold 
) Thick-gemm’d with pearls from the ocean-stream, 
The ruby its crimson glare unfold, 

And the diamond shoot its dazzling beam. 


O weep not for this ; for, kind and lowly, 
No costly off’rings your King will seek : 
He deems no gift so rich and holy 
As a widow’s mite, ora heart that’s meek. 


“ Stranger, not hence our sorrows flow ; 
For He, our King, full well we know, 
Accepts the meanest gifts of love; 
But, ah! no flow’rs, his brow above, 
From those blest locks new fragrance gain : 
With cruel thorns, whose touch is pain, 
Pluck’d in Gethsemane’s dark ground, 
Our mother’s hands have now those sacred temples bound. 


“ Stranger, O spare our lips the rest : 
Go and behold thy Saviour blest 
Bearing along th’ accursed wood ; 
And, when on Calvary thou hast stood, 
And seen him drain his cup of woe, 
Th’ o’erflowing cup his friends* bestow, 
Then will thy soul in anguish own, 
‘ Such crown that King beseems, who makes the cross his throne.’ ” 





PART THE SECOND. 
Go, daughters of Sion; the worst is sped ; 
Your King has bled for his household-foes :t 
See! the hues of the tomb his cheek o’erspread, 
And in death the day-spring’s eyelids close. 








* “ One shall say unto him, wliat are these wounds in Thine hands? Then he 
shall answer, Those with which I was wounded in the house of my friends.” 
— Zechariah, xiii. 6. 

+ “ A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.”"—»S, Matthew, x_ 36. 
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Go, stand by the cross; and, ling’ring there, 
The drops of His sacred life-blood treasure ; 

That blood whose pow’r, man’s loss to repair, 
Is above all price, or weight, or measure. 


O stay till the tree to your hands restore 
The wasted frame of the Man of Sorrow; 
And think, as ye shower your spices o’er, 
Of its Sabbath-rest in the tomb to-morrow. 


But the wreath that stains with a crimson die, 
Remove ye first, sad task fulfilling ; 
And with choicest flowers its place supply, 
Your hands, the while, rich myrrh distilling. 
“ Stranger, what favour’d flowers may twine 
A garland for a brow divine ?” 





Here, maidens, see, a flower is growing, 

Once white as the snow in its new-fall’n pride, 
Till it caught the drops so richly flowin 

From JESUS’ hands, and feet, and a. 


Soon as the nails, sharp-pointed, tore him, 
And the funeral-tree its weight received, 

The meek flower bow’d each leaf to adore him, ) 
And its virgin breast in anguish heay’d. 


Nor vain its care: the mystic pow’r 
Of the crimson drops that from JESUS fell, 
Have stamp’d it love's herald, from this dark hour 
The tale of the passion in silence to tell. 


The wounds and the nails are pictur’d there, 
And the pillar of shame its breast adorns, 
And of purple rays a circlet fair 
To shadow the crown of cruel thorns. 


And through all time shall its death each eve 
Renew the trace of this mournful hour. 

Haste, maidens, haste, and rev’rent weave 
His funeral-crown of the Passion-Flower.* 








“ Stranger, not e’en a flower so dear 
May henceforth deck this brow divine ; 
Nor pearls, nor gems, shall sparkle here, 
Nor purest gold from Ophir’s mine. 

Far other wreath does God prepare 

For him who bore the cross’s shame ; 
He soon his Father’s throne shal! share, 
And heav’n and earth adore his name, 


“ For jewels + to stud his coronet 

Shall the souls he hath bought with his blood be set, 
And endless glory the brow adorn 

That was pierc’d for us with the CROWN of THORN.” 





* The Passiflora [cerulea] has its rays of the nectary spreading, purple at base, 
white in the middle, and blue at the end: it has, in its centre, a column, round 
which are the three styles, formed like nails, and the five stamens. 

t “ They shall be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels.” —Malachi, iii. 17. 
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LETTERS TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE E. G. STANLEY, SECRETARY OF STATE, * 
&e. &e. 


FROM JAMES M‘QUEEN, ESQ. 


Lerrer II. 


Str,—In the Letter of the 15th ult., 
I promised that I would return more 
at length to the subject of the pro- 
sperity, the crops, and the value of 
property in the foreign Colonies, 
but more especially in the Colonies 
belonging to Spain, than I was able 
to do in that Letter. I now proceed 


PRODUCE 
Sugar, lbs. ‘ - 164,710,700 
Rum, puns. . ° 4,518 
Molasses, casks . 63,537 
Coffee, lbs. ‘ ‘i 52,200,000 
Tobacco leaf, do. _ 13,800,000 
Ditto, manufactured, do. 243,443 
Bees wax, do. 3,000,000 
Honey, do. ° . 220,000 
Rice, do. ‘ 14,000,000 
Corn, do. P - 242,000,000 


The value of exports in 1830 is 
stated at 49,662,987 dollars, and the 
consumption of produce in the coun- 


From United States direct 
In vessels of ditto, not direct 
In all other vessels : 


to redeem my pledge, by insertin 
the returns for Seis years for whic 
I have been able to obtain them, at 
full length. Cuba, from its great 
superiority, stands first in the list. 
The crops for 1829, for the whole 
island, stood as follows :— 


EXPORTED. 

Cocoa, dollars . . 74,390 
Cotton, do. ‘ . 125,000 
Cassava, do. . - 146,144 
Peas, beans, onions, do. 236,257 
Meats and vegetables, do. 11,476,812 
Greens and grais, do. 5,586,616 
Charcoal, do . _ 2,107,300 
Timber and wood, do. 1,711,193 
Cattle, hides, hogs, sheep, &c. 

do. 7 “ 8,500,000 


try is estimated at 50,776,900 dollars. 
The imports into Cuba in 1829 stood 
as under— 


. 4,100,000 dollars. 


. 3,200,000 
° 7,000,000 


” 
” 








Total ‘ 14,300,000 __,, 
VALUE OF PROPERTY IN CUBA, 1830. 

91,819 Caballerras of land ; ; 94,396,300 dollars. 
Buildings, utensils, &c. thereon ‘ 55,603,850 __,, 
Plants ° ; ‘ 85,850,197 ,, 
480,000 slaves ° P 3 95,800,000 ,, 
Animals ‘ ‘ ; j 39,616,885 ,, 
Value woods and forests é ; 190,924,500 ,, 

Total 562,191,732 ,, 


The revenue of Cuba in 1829 
amounted to 9,150,000 dollars, and 
the clear revenue remitted to the 
mother country exceeded 1,000,000 
dollars. From the revenue raised 
in the-colony, Cuba maintains a very 
large and efficient garrison, and thir- 
teen vessels of war, armed with 323 
guns, and manned by 2205 seamen. 

loreover, there remains a consider- 
able value, both of exports and im- 
ports, from the smaller ports and 
bays in the island, where cultivation 
is daily extending, but for which no 
official account is received, or can 
for a time be taken. 


In nine years from 1821, the Uni- 
ted States have received for their 
exports to Cuba, for salt fish, sperm 
oil, salt beef, pork, hams, bacon, but- 
ter, lard, flour, tallow, &c., a return 
of upwards of 60,000,000 dollars. It 
is now calculated that Cuba takes 
yearly of the bona fide produce of 
the United States, to the value of 
8,000,000 dollars: A very large pro- 
portion of the tonnage employed in 
the trade of the island is American. 
The trade between Spain and the 
Havanna is chiefly carried on in ves- 
sels wees | to the United States, 
and in this these States are yearly 
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deriving immense sums for freights, 
&c.,and incalculable advantages from 
the number of seamen which this 
trade employs. Since 1830, the slave 

opulation of Cuba has very largely 
increased. According to the papers 
concerning the foreign slave trade, 
presented to Parliament in 1832, 
pages 90-93, the number of vessels 
which departed from the Port of 
Havanna alone, in 1829, for the coast 
of Africa for slaves, amounted to 
45, of which number only four were 
captured, and one returned without 
slaves; and the number of vessels 
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which departed during the year 
1880 was 29, and the number which 
returned to Havanna during the same 
year was 36, only one of which ar- 
rived without slaves, thus giving 76 
vessels in two years, each of which 
carried from 500 to 600 slaves, which 
would thus give an increased impor. 
tation of slaves into the Havanna 
alone of upwards of 40,000. In 1831, 
31 vessels left Havanna for the coast 
of Africa. In 1831, the number of 
new slaves introduced into Porto 
Rico was about 3000. Let us next 
take the produce of that island— 


EXPORTS OF PORTO RICO FOR 1882. 


Sugar, lbs. ° 54,240,000 
Rum, puns, ‘ ‘ 1,200 
Molasses, puns. ‘ 10,922 
Coffee, lbs. ‘ . 19,600,000 
Cotton, do. ° 520,000 
Tobacco, do. . . 5,000,000 
Maize, fanegas . P 8,000 
Hides, No. ‘ 33,000 
Cattle, value dollars 145,000 


Cuart de Milado ° 2,684,037 
Loads plantains, ‘ 4,778,898 
Loads cassava 20,099 
Quintals de aroz 52,158 
Fanegas maize 37,467 
Quintals potatoes 92,037 
Ditto yams 5,125 
Ditto pimento 561 
«e. &e. &e. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF EXPORTS, 


1828. 2,379,600 dollars. 
1829, 2,765,394 ,, 
1830. 3,491,805 ,, 
1831. 2,740,476 ,, 
1832. 5,095,996 ,, 


In 1778, the revenue of Porto Rico 
was only 45,000 dollars. In 1832, 
it had risen to upwards of 1,000,000 
dollars. In 1827, the value of 
capital invested was estimated at 
53,558,646 pesos. The capital, St 
John’s, contains about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, prosperous and opulent. The 
consumption of butcher meat is equal 
to 10 to 12 oxen per day; and there 
are 52 thriving towns and villages, 
which consume from two to three 
oxen each daily. Above one half of 
the imports into the island are re- 
ceived through St Thomas, and about 
one half of the exports are carried 
direct to the United States, which 
States had, in the direct trade with 
this island in 1830, 30,000 tons of 
shipping, very nearly half the ton- 
nage employed in the whole trade, 
while a considerable portion of the 
remaining half was also American, 

_in the trade between the island and 
Spain. - 

The population and the exportable 

productions of those two Spanish 
Colonies have, as you will observe, 





greatly increased of late years. Both 
must also continue to increase great- 
ly. Cuba is in Jength about 1000 
British miles, and in breadth from 
100 to 150. Itis on all sides deeply 
indented with bays and inlets of the 
sea, thus presenting to the ocean, 
and consequently giving an easy 
and cheap route for exporting heavy 
produce, an extent of perhaps 3000 
miles of coast, by which means the 
produce of her vast and rich lands 
is, at the cheapest rate, put on board 
the ships, which are ready to convey 
these to every quarter of the world 
at a rate and with a facility which 
cannot be afforded or obtained on any 
continent, more especially on any 
tropical continent. This will always 
give Cuba a decided preponderance 
in the market of the world. Porto 
Rico is much in the same state; and 
besides the extent of sea-coast pecu- 
liar to both, in proportion to their 
superficial contents, considerable 
rivers render the conveyance of su- 
gar in both easy and cheap from the 
more distant and fertile parts of the 
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interior. To the cultivation of sugar, 
therefore, in these islands, there 
seems to be no limits but from the 
want of labourers, or the want of a 
market; and before any market can 
cease to be profitable to the sugar 
cultivators of the Spanish Colonies, 
it must have become ruinous to the 
cultivators of sugar in every other 
tropical colony. ‘The very great pro- 
portion also which the white and 
free coloured population (many of 
the latter, being proprietors, will ne- 
cessarily take the side of the whites) 
of these Colonies bear to the slave 
population, will render property in 
these islands secure from any at- 
tempt at revolution or insubordina- 
tion on the part of the slaves. 

It is well known, and will by and 
by be adverted to at greater length, 
that the negroes liberated at Sierra 
Leone are again taken and sold in 
that colony. Whenat St Thomas’s last 
year, the master of a French slave 
ship was there, who, amongst other 
slaves, had bought and brought seven 
of these liberated Africans to Porto 
Rico. After a little research, I found 
a young man who informed me that 
he was upon the estate “ Carolina,” 
to which these negroes, five grown- 
up people, one a boy twelve years, 
and one a girl eleven years old,were 
brought. On their arrival, they ac- 
costed him in English, which excited 
his surprise, and, upon enquiry, he 
learned from their own lips the facts 
which I have stated. The two 
youngest told him that they had 
been at school with one Mr Davies 
in Sierra Leone, and the whole said 
that they were “ catched on the streets 
of Freetown,” and sold as slaves. 
It is very curious, that upon looking 
into Par. Pap. No. 364, of last year, 
I find at page 22, in the evidence 
given by a slave trader of the name 
of Antony, that he had at one time 
purchased seven of these liberated 
Africans from Freetown, about the 
very time that those above alluded to 
had been brought from Africa! 

A remarkable circumstance occur- 
red at Porto Rico a few years ago. 
About 30 Africans, who had been 
slaves in Porto Rico, had by their 
industry purchased their freedom, 
and continuing their industrious ha- 
bits, had consequently acquired con- 
siderable property, resolyed to dis- 


pose of that property, and with their 
wives and families to return to their 
native country in Africa. They ac- 
cordingly sold their property, reali- 
zed the proceeds, chartered a vessel, 
and proceeded to Africa. On ma- 
king the land, they thought they 
might as well request the master of 
the vessel to stop for about a week, 
in order that they might see if they 
liked the country, informing him, 
that if they did not return within a 
week, he might proceed on his voy- 
age homewards. They landed, went 
into the country, but were so dis- 
ae with what they saw, that be- 
ore the close of the week the whole 
returned on board the ship, and 
which proceeded back with them to 
Porto Rico, where they now are! 

The population of the British tro- 
pical Colonies of all classes is about 
one million, and the property in 
them about one hundred and fifty 
millions sterling. The population 
of the two Spanish Colonies just men- 
tioned is one million four hundred 
thousand, and the property in them 
at least one hundred and seventy 
millions sterling, with this difference, 
that the latter is secure, and increa- 
sing in value, while the former is 
without security, and almost of no 
value! The world in general, and 
the United States in particular, de- 
rive increased advantages from the 
increasing cultivation of these Spa- 
nish Colonies, while the melancholy 
fact stands open and obvious to all, 
that while the British Colonies de- 
cline under an internal taxation. of 
about L.700,000 sterling, the Spanish 
Colonies flourish under a taxation of . 
nearly five times the sum; -and, 
moreover, that every advantage which 
the improvement of the latter gives 
is not only lost to Engiand, but is 
thrown into the naval and commer- 
cial scale against her. Such are the 
results where statesmen listen to and 
obey the councils of folly and fana- 
ticism ! 

The increased cultivation of the 
soil in exportable produce in the 
Spanish Colonies, gives wealth to the 
white colonists and capitalists, whose 
prosperity acts upon the free set- 
tlers in an increased demand for their 
provisions and labour, in those avo- 
cations wherein they do labour ; and 
the united prosperity of both these 
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classes again acts on the welfare of 
the slave, in creating a large and re- 
munerating demand for the provi- 
sions, poultry, &c. &c., which they 
raise, and which, while it gives a 
stimulus to their sobriety and indus- 
try, opens up to them a legitimate, 
safe, and honest path to liberty and 
independence, with minds so enlight- 
po | and improved as to enable 
them to enjoy these. Both slaves 
and free persons of colour in the 
Spanish Colonies are prosperous and 
contented. In the British Colonies, 
we find things just the reverse. A 
free population, poor and profligate, 
without industry, and who, being 
without the requisite means or qua- 
lifications to enable them to better 
their condition, or to rise in the so- 
cial scale by peaceable and legitimate 
means, resort to the dangerous course 
of sowing discontent and disaffection 
amongst the slave population, and in 
which mischievous course they are 
eagerly abetted by more mischievous 
individuals in Great Britain. 

Some years ago, and when the glory 
of the British arms left them no other 
topic to declaim on, his Majesty’s 
then Opposition made their standing 
jest, the folly, as they described it, of 
the Ministers of this country claim- 
ing as an ally the King of Spain, who 
employed himself only in embroider- 
ing petticoats for the Virgin Mary. 
It would, indeed, have been fortu- 
nate, had Statesmen, who shall be 
nameless, confined their labours to 
such harmless work. Ferdinand and 
his counsellors, however, can now 
turn upon them the joke and the 
sarcasm with irresistible force; for, 
while these Statesmen have been 
employing their time, not in em- 
broidering petticoats for the Virgin 
Mary, but in cutting petticoats and 
shaping bonnets for negro females, 
who certainly do not make virginity 
their boast—in making slaves free, 
and freemen slaves—Ferdinand and 
his counsellors have succeeded in 
bringing together and fixing in pros- 
perity a population of a million and 
a half of souls, in two great Colonies, 
where a naval and commercial rival 
of Great Britain, the United States 
of America, finds profitable employ- 
ment for more than 200,000 tons of 
shipping, while the tonnage which 
England employs in them scarcely 
deserves a name! American com- 
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merce is thus incaleulably increased; 
and while it increases her commer- 
cial marine, and her resources for 
a future navy, it enables her to trans- 
port the produce of her forests and 
her fields to places in the Torrid 


Zone, emerging from wildernesses 
into wealth and splendour; and by 
doing so, to bring her own country 
from a wilderness to a densely-peo- 
pled land, daily advancing in wealth 
and splendour. Had British States- 
men been attentive, wise, just, and 
generous, all that America enjoys in 
the trade of Cuba and Porto Rico 
might have been enjoyed by Great 
Britain; and the forests of British 
America, the fish of Newfoundland, 
have been sent in her ships to the 
extent of three millions sterling per 
annum, to supply the two colonies 
mentioned, instead of these colonies 
receiving similar supplies to that ex- 
tent from and in the ships of the 
United States. 

The policy of Great Britain ought 
to have been not to crush, but to 
support Spain, in order to keep her 
a more effectual barrier against the 
ambition of France on her northern 
frontier. The reverse, however, has 
been the case. By a policy as un- 
wise as it was unjust, Great Britain 
produced the dismemberment of the 
Spanish empire, thus rendering her 
no longer a barrier to French ambi- 
tion in the south of Europe; and 
while engaged in effecting this, she 
cut off from her commercial circle the 
monopoly of a profitable trade, ex- 
ceeding six millions sterling a-year ; 
and she has sunk at the same time 
in loans, losses in goods, and mining 
speculations, perhaps sixty millions 
sterling, in countries beggared and 
depopulated by a bloody and ruin- 
ous revolution, the sad effects of 
which a century will not repair, 
making, at the same time, Spain either 
a secret enemy or a cold friend, 
ready to throw every benefit she has 
to give into any scale but that of 
Great Britain. 

The next island that demands a 
moment’s attention is Hayti. Its 
crops and trade stood at the under- 
mentioned periods as follows: 1826 
being the latest period for which I 
can find correct returns, but since 
then it is well known that both the 
trade and produce have declined: 
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In 1789. In 1826. 

Sugar (clayed), French lbs. 70,227,703 

Muscovado do. am. « 93,177,512 

Coffee, Gs  « 68,151,180 32,189,784 
Cotton, do. 6,286,126 620,972 
Indigo, do. 930,916 

Cocoa, do. 150,000 457,592 
Tortoiseshell, do. 5,000 8,622 
Campeachy wood,. do. 1,500,000 5,307,745 
Molasses, casks, 5 29,502 

Tafia, puncheons, . ° 303 

Tanned hides, ‘ ‘ 5,136 

Untanned do. , ‘ 7,887 i Ibe, 64,641 
Mahogany, sup. feet, 2,136,984 
Cigars, 4 ‘ 179,500 
Bullocks’ horns, : ‘ 7,209 
Tobacco, lbs. = 340,588 
Yellow ware, P 5,581 

Such is the amount and the con- the last and the worst. The taxes 


trast which the produce of Hayti ex- 
hibits at the two periods mentioned ! 
But the returns for 1791, in the 
autumn of which year the rebellion 
broke out, exhibit a still greater dis- 
play of industry and produce. I copy 
it as given in the Edinburgh Gazet- 
teer, a work of great research and 
authority. 


217,463 casks of Sugar. 
5,636 do. Molasses. 
380 do. Gums. 

248 boxes Aloes. 
27,312 barrels Syrup. 
1,514 serroons Cochineal. 
6,814 tons Logwood. 
1,865 do. Mahogany. 
4,167 Ibs. Tortoiseshe!l. 
1,346 boxes Sweetmeats. 
1,478 serroons Jesuits’ Bark. 
84,617,328 lbs. (French) Coffee. 


11,317,226 do. Cotton. 
3,257,610 do. Indigo. 
1,536,617 do. Cocoa. 

4,618 bags Pepper. 


2,426 do. Ginger. 
6,948 Tanned Hides. 
114,639 Hides in Hair. 
2,617,650 Spanish Dollars. 
57,213 oz. Gold in Grains, &c. 


Such was the produce of St Do- 
mingo, and of the French part of it 
only, be it observed, in 1789 and 
1791; and such was the produce of 
the whole of it in 1826, as stated by 
Mr M‘Kenzie; the value in 1791 
being upwards of L.7,000,000 ster 
ling, the value in 1826 not much ex- 
ceeding (exclusive of export duties) 
L.1,000,000! In the former periods, 
also, the produce of every kind stood 
the first in the market in point of qua- 
lity, and at the latter period it stood 


before the Revolution, in the French 
part of it, amongst a population much 
more numerous than at present, were 
580,000 dollars, now they amount to 
3,551,115 dollars. In 1789, the trade 
of St Domingo employed 1700 ves- 
sels, 287,802 tons; and in 1822 only 
947 vessels, 162,693 tons, of every 
description, from all nations, and 
two-thirds of which were from the 
United States. The population of 
the Spanish part of St Domingo was, 
by the census of 1785, 158,646; and 
the population of the French part of 
it was, in 1789, viz. 40,000 whites, 
25,000 people of colour, and 501,000 
slaves; the latter class being in-« 
creased about 30,000 in 1791, brings 
the population of St Domingo, at the 
fatal Revolution of 1791, to 754,000. 
According to Mr M‘Kenzie, the po- 
pulation of the whole island was, in 
1826, only (p. 22) 423,042 less by 
one-half than the government gives 
it out to be, and not greatly exceed- 
ing halfthenumber at the Revolution! 

ext let us turn our attention for 
a moment to the Spanish Main; what 
it was before the Revolution and 
slave emancipation, and what it has 
now become since these took place. 
Before the rebellion, the five pro- 
vinces of Venezuela contained, ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical census, 
900,000 souls, (100,000 slaves inclu- 
ded,) inhabiting 445 towns and vil- 
lages, two-thirds of which are now 
in ruins. In 1830, the population 
was reduced to 460,940, (including 
45,000 slaves,) inhabiting 182 towns 
and villages. In 1810, these pro- 
vinces contained 600 sugar planta- 
tions, instead of there then being 
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none as you had stated ;* 800 coffee, 
and 600 cocoa ditto, &c. &e.; and in 
1830, the one-half have been totally 
abandoned, while the remuinder 
were “ imperfectly cultivated by a 
few insubordinate negroes.” A rich 
valley extends, westward from the 
Gulf of Paria, 250 miles to the south- 
ward of the city of Caraccas. Be- 
fore the Revolution, this valley was 
cultivated like a garden, and thickly 
inhabited ; now it is almosta wilder- 
ness, where the traveller may march 
fifty miles, and scarcely meet a hu- 
man being or a human habitation ! 
At the commencement of the Revo- 
Laguyra, . ; 
Porto Cabello, ‘ ° 
Cumana and Barcelona, 
Guyana, Maracaibo, 


Total, 


The difference, you will observe, 
is great indeed ; and the deplorable 
results of revolution, internal wars, 
and discords, in that fine portion of 
the world, is distressing to think on. 
The government of Caraccas have 
lately publicly acknowledged, that 
even the partial emancipation of the 
slaves has been attended with the 
most ruinous effects upon the culti- 
vation of the country, and the most 
dangerous demoralization amongst 
the slaves themselves. The decline 
of the prosperity of this country is 
well known to every mercantile man 
who is, or who has been, connected 
with it during the last twenty years ; 
and, if farther proof were wanting to 
shew the misery to which the popu- 
lation has been reduced, it may be 
every day witnessed at Trinidad, 
where the miserable Creoles of that 
country are seen coming up the Gulf 
of Paria in little cockle-shell boats, 
with their country provisions, eggs, 
and poultry, to a market, without any 
covering but a rag to cover their na- 
kedness. The plantation slaves look 
upon them with pity and astonish- 
ment, and designate them new ne- 
groes ! 
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lution, there were 3,000,000 dollars 
in the public Treasury, and no debt. 
In 1832, not a sixpence was in the 
Treasury, while a heavy debt, both 
foreign and domestic, has been in- 
curred. The total value of cattle, 
mules, indigo, sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
&ec. &c., exported at the following 
periods, stand as under : 


Before 1810, dollars, 12,785,000 
In 1830, do. 35,003,750 
1831, do. 4,216,233 


From 1805 to 1809, the imports 
and exports at the undermentioned 
ports stood as follows : 


° 17,632,962 dollars. 
° 5,500,000 

oi 3,000,000 
‘ 8,868,000 


——_ 


35,000,962 dollars. 


The foreign Colonies next in im- 
portance are those belonging to 
France. Of late, the French govern- 
ment have paid considerable atten- 
tion to their interest. So rigid has 
their system of colonial policy be- 
come, that they will not permit these 
Colonies to receive from any quarter 
any article that France and her de- 
pendencies can produce. By a heavy 
bounty upon salt fish, they haveraised 
their fisheries in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence to a scale of great importance, 
while their West India Colonies are 
supplied with salt fish at the rate of 
two dollars per cwt. Of late, they 
have begun to receive abundant sup- 
plies of very fine Indian corn, and at 
a very cheap rate, from Algiers. 
France at present exports to her Co- 
lonies merchandise to the value of 
64,489,604 francs, and she receives 
from them in sugar to the value of 
110,880,000 francs, and in coffee 
3,964,000 francs, &c. &c., giving a 
clear gain to her of about 50,000,000 
francs annually. The population and 
produce of the French Colonies, and 
the value of property in them, stand 
as under :— 








Whites. Free Coloured. Slaves. Total. 
Guadaloupe, &c., 18,000 15,000 112,000 145,000 
Martinique, 13,000 11,000 90,000 113,000 
Isle de Bourbon, 20,000 11,500 70,286 101,785 
Cayenne, 2,000 2,000 19,261 23,261 
53,000 39,500 291,547 383,046 





_* See Postscript to this Letter. 
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The sugar crop of Guadaloupe and 
its dependencies, Mariegalante and St 
Martin’s, is about 85,000 hhds., and 
Martinique 65,000 hhds. of 11 cwt. 
each; and the quantity of sugar ex- 
ported by the Americans from the 
French Colonies amounts to about 
255,000 cwt. The following is the 
quantity of sugar imported into 
France from all her Colonies, on an 
average of three years, at each of the 
following periods :— 

1821.—4.3,372,386 killogrammes. 
1824.—56,882,087 — 
1827.—59,373,255 _ 
1830.—78,675,558 aes 
1831.—89,975,000 — 
or equal to 1,905,000 cwts. British. 
The crop of the Isle de Bourbon 
would last year increase the quantity 
by at least 10,000,000 French Ibs. 
VALUE OF PRopPERTY. 


Sterling. 
Guadaloupe, e - 1L.19,500,000 
Mariegalante, . . 6,200,000 
Martinique, ° . 17,550,000 
Cayenne, ° 2,242,000 
Isle de Bourbon, agricul- 
ture, &c.. ‘ 11,000,000 
‘Total, L.56,492,000 
Buildings in towns, say 25,000,000 
Grand total, L.81,492,000 


Exclusive of Goods, Furniture, &c. 


The following statistical details for 
the Isle de Bourbon, for the year 
1831, are curious, and worth attend- 
ing to:— 

4.5,000,000 Ibs. Sugar. 
30,000,000 — Maize. 
700,000 — Rice. 

2,000,000 — Other grains. 

4,500,000 — Coffee. 

4,000,000 — Wheat. 

17,000,000 — Fruits. 

1,500,000 — Cloves. 
Thewhole valued at 32,000,000 francs. 
Madagascar furnishes the colony an- 
nually with 5,000,000 Ibs. rice of a 
superior quality, and 35,000,000 lbs. 
more are annually imported from 
India. The value of property in 1831 
stood as under :— 





Francs. 
Land in cultivation, . 118,500,000 
Slaves, ‘ j 79,200,000 
Cattle,&c. ‘ 11,800,000 
Ships, &c, - 13,200,000 
Total 223,100,000 


Exclusive of the Buildings, &c.- in 
towns and villages. 
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The Danish Colonies come next in 
rotation for our consideration. Asa 
sugar colony, the principal of these 
is Santa Croix. The population and 
the crop for 1832 stood as under :— 





Whites, 2,038 
Free people of colour, 4,307 
Slaves, e ° 22,786 

Total ° 29,131 


Average crop for the lastten years: 
sugar, 18,000 hhds.; rum, 12,000 puns. 
The value of all the property in the 
island, taken at the government esti- 
mate for taxation, is 21,260,000 pieces 
of eight. The island of St John’s 
contains a ee of 3000 free 
persons and slaves, and produces 
about 1600 hhds. sugar of 16 cwts. 
each yearly. ,The part of St Thomas 
in cultivation contains nearly the 
same number of persons, producing 
about 1400 hhds. sugar annually. St 
Thomas, however, possesses no other 
resources within itself, and is chiefly 
valuable for its good harbour,andfrom 
being a free port, for the very great 
trade which is there carried on with 
other West India islands, with the 
Spanish Main, with Colombia, and 
with Porto Rico. The trade with the 
latter is very extensive; but with Co- 
lombia it has greatly declined since 
the Revolution. Goods to the value 
of at least L.400,000 sterling are an- 
nually brought from Great Britain to 
St Thomas, for the supply of the lat- 
ter markets. The town contains 
about 14,000 inhabitants, and is a 
bustling and thriving place. Their 
butcher-meat, country provisions, 
and fruits, are principally imported 
from Porto Rico. 

A short distance from St Thomas, 
and near the east end of Porto Rico, 
is situated the valuable island called 
Crap IsLanpD, much of the same size 
and form as Santa Croix. This island 
belongs to Great Britain, although I 
perceive, from the papers presented 
by command of his Majesty to the 
House of Commons last year, that it 
was offered to be given to Spain for 
her alleged rights to the island of 
Fernando Po. This island was grant- 
ed by George II.to General Matthew, 
formerly Governor-General of the 
Leeward Islands; and his legal heir 
and representative at present in St 
Christopher’s has the grant in his 
possession. This island has some 
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good harbours and bays ; the Jand is 
in general level, and extremely rich ; 
and the island, if cultivated, could 
produce above 20,000 hhds. of sugar 
annually. At present there are about 
500 settlers upon it, and two or three 
small sugar estates. If this island had 
been attended to by Great Britain, it 
ought to have been, and would have 
been, the St Thomas of the West In- 
dies. In the hands of Great Britain 
it would have been particularly va- 
luable, as commanding, not only the 
trade with Porto Rico, but also the 
chief passage to the northward for 
vessels and fleets, more especially in 
time of war. 

Eastward from St Thomas is the 
small and remarkable island of Saba, 
a conical hill, arising above the ocean 
to the height of nearly 3000 feet. 
About 900 inhabitants, all white, live 
on this island, at an elevation of from 
1200 to 1500 feet above the level of 
the sea, producing by their labour 
very fine fruits and vegetables of all 
descriptions, and fresh butter, with 
which they supply St Thomas and 
the other islands. This island belongs 
to the Dutch, and has no harbour. 
Eastward of Saba, and within nine 
miles of St Christopher’s, is situated 
the Dutch island of St Eustatia, about 
35 years ago a greater emporium of 
trade for the West Indies than St 
Thomas now is. At that time, per- 
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haps 300 sail of square-rigged vessels 
might be seen riding in its roadstead, 
while, at the present day, a solitary 
vessel may visit it once in a month 
or six weeks. Its cultivation, never 
extensive, is now confined to three 
or four small sugar, estates. North- 
ward of this island about 40 miles, 
we find the island of St Martin’s, be- 
longing to the Dutch and the French. 
It contains about 5000 slaves, and 
produces about 3000 hhds. of sugar 
annually. A little to the eastward of 
this we find the island of St Bartho- 
lomew’s. It is a small place, with a 
very thin soil, producing only fruits 
and vegetables for the use of the in- 
habitants, about 3000 in number, all 
whites. It has a fine harbour, and a 
neat weil-built town, with about 1500 
inhabitants. It belongs to Sweden; 
but, from the great decay of the Ame- 
rican trade, of which during the non- 
intercourse laws it was an emporium, 
it does not now pay its expenses. 

The numerous islands situated in 
the Charibbean archipelago, and be- 
longing to Great Britain, next de- 
mand our attention. The statistical 
details regarding them, and her other 
slave Colonies, I shall confine to a 
compass as narrow as possible. The 
population stood, according to re- 
turns, at theu ndermentioned dates, 
as follows :— 


PorpuLaTION AND Crops or BritisH CoLonies. 
PopuLATION. 


The following is the population of the different classes of the British Tro- 
pical Colonies, as these stood at the date of the latest returns that have 
come into my hands.—( Parl. Paper, No. 260 of 1831.) 


_ Free, 
White. Coloured, 


1828.— Antigua, ‘s 1,980 
1829.—Barbadoes, ‘ 14,959 
1828.—Bahamas, 4,240 
1828.—Berbice, 552 
1827.— Bermuda, 3,905 
1829. — Demerara, 3,006 
1826,— Dominica, ‘ 840 
1828.— Grenada, ° 801 
1826.—Jamaica, ‘ 30,000 
1828.— Montserrat, 330 
1828.—Nevis, ° 700 
1827.—St Christopher's, 1,612 
1828.—St Lucia, P 972 
1827.—St Vincent, 1,301 
1828.—Tobago, ° 322 


Slaves. 
Males. Females. Total. 

3,895 14,066 15,773 35,714 
5,146 37,691 44,211 102,007 
2,991 4,608 4.668 16,507 
1,151 11,284 10,035 23,022 
738 2,208 2,400 9,251 
€,260 37,141 32,326 78,733 
3,606 7,362 8,030 19,838 
3,786 11,777 12,565 28,929 
25,000 162,726 168,393 386,119 
814 2,867 3,395 7,406 
2,000 4,574 4,685 11,959 
3,000 9,198 10,112 23,922 
3,718 6,280 7,381 18,351 
2,824 11,583 12,006 27,714 
1,164 5,966 6,757 14,209 








Carried forward, 65,520 








66,093 329,331 342,737 803,681 
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Free. Slaves. 
White. Coloured, Males, Females. . Total. 

Brought forward, 65,520 66,093 329,331 342,737 803,681 

1827.— Trinidad, ° 4,201 15,956 13,435 11,017 44,609 

1828.—Virgin Islands, . 44.7 1,296 2,505 2,931 7,179 

1828.— Anguilla, ° 365 327 1,194 1,194 3,080 

1831.— Barbuda, . _ —~ 250 250 500 

1828,— Honduras, 250 2,266 2,127 4,643 

1826.—Mauritius and 8,844 15,851 47,657 29,117 101,469 

Sychelles, _ — — — 300 

1825.—Cape of Good Hope, 55,675 37,852 21,210 14,299 129,036 
Anegada, (uncertain) 

Crab Island, —_ —_ —_— — 490 

135,802 139,641 415582 403,672 1,094,197 


The imports from these colonies to Great Britain and Ireland were in 
1829 L.10,278,045 sterling, the exports L.6,485,186: the shipping outwards 
to them was 980 ships, 266,388 tons, and inwards from them, 1035 ships, 
284,231 tons, manned by about 17,000 seamen. 


Crop or THE Britisu TrovicaL Coionigs, 18382. (Parl. Paps. Nos. 819, 


320, and 321, of 1833.) 














Colony. Suvar. Rum. Coffee. Molasses, 
Galls. Libs. Galls. 

Antigua, laua72 8. ii 29,173 33,280 

Barbadoes, 244,024 2 15 5,740 151,004 

Bahamas, ” » 9” ” 31 036 

Berbice, 137,457 . DW 122,194 2,291,497 

Bermuda, ‘i — 30 33 

Demerara, 681,362 ,, 14 | 1,293,255 1,157,903 

Dominica, 58,270 , 25 34,599 1,350,401 

Grenada, 188,231 1 14 10,3654 8749 

Jamaica, 1,416,187 3 16 2,757,053 19,311,698 

Honduras, ae ee ” ” 

Montserrat, 20,855 2 20 11,504 164 

Nevis, 39,843 1 19 11,189 112 

St Christoplier’s, 80,602 ,, 20 29,951 1074 

St Lucia, 29,648 1 19 6544 68,267 

St Vincent, 186,812 1 15 29,732 a 

Tobago, 108,100 3 10 281,651 we 

Trinidad, 233,201 , 16 5556 91,381 

Virgin Islands, 14,999 ,, 24 108 5 

Mauritius, 527,231 , 22 ” 26,646 

A nguilla, ” ” ” ” ” 

Cape of Good Hope, 8743 , 25 pa 17,321 

Foreign Islands, THM6 » 3 608,004 168,476 471,720 

Brit. N. A. Colonies, 41,176 5, ,, 1,766,010 333,536 976,229 
4,151,368 1 25 6,995,937 25,042,583 1447,949 


SUGAR IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN FROM 


West India Colonies. 


Cwts. 
1826 3,905,538 
1827 3,747,232 
1828 4,037,450 
1829 3,980,453 
1830 4,145,733 


19,816,406 


Mauritius, 


wts. 
111,285 
170,257 
241,794 
240,318 
435,010 





1,198,664 
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Propuction SucAarn—Propucep, BROUGHT TO EUROPE, AND CONSUMED 


THERE OR WHERE PRODUCED. 





= Saeneme, 
oe 31. 

British colon. and Brit. 1. Ind. brought to G, Britain, &e. 2,600,000 4,650,000 
Do. do. to all N. America, 110,000 150,000 
Foreign Colonies and foreign E. Indies, via G. neat 36,000 200,000 
Spanish insular Colonies, 1,100,000 2,200,000 

Do. continent, Vera Cruz, &e. before 1800, . 140,000 

French St Domingo, e e 2,940,000 
Do. other western Colonies, ‘ P 20,000 { 1,987,000 

Do. eastern do. ° e e 300,060 
Brazils, say ‘ a is e 460,000 2,000,000 
Dutch western Colonies, r y ‘ 370,000 450,000 
Danish do. ‘ j ‘ 300,000 300,000 
United States, Louisiana, ‘ 53 870,000 
Add for proportion clayed, Cubo, Brazils, &e. ‘ 1,503,000 
Total Muscovado, 9,556,000 14,310,000 


Produced and consumed before !791, 


9,556,000 


——————er 








Increased production from 1791 to 1831, 4,754,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
Imported into Europe in 1830 
By Great Britain, British colonial, ‘ e 1,030,000 
By do. for Colonies and East Indian, ° 316,000 
By Dutch and Danish western ae ° 750,000 
By France, colonial, ‘ ‘ 1,732,000 
By Spain and Portugal direct, say 330,000 
Into Russia (Petersburgh,) Cuba, and Brazil, aver. 2 years, 397,000 
Into Prussia, 1829, < 415,000 
Into Austria, (1831,) Trieste, e ° 410,000 
Into Hamburgh and Antwerp, do. ‘ ° 1,082,000 
Into Amsterdam, Rotterdam, do. do. ‘ ‘ 253,000 
Into Bremen, do. do. 253,000 
Into France, the Mediterranean, do. do. ‘ 270,000 
Add proportion for clayed Cuba, Brazil, &c. " 1,503,000 8,721,000 
Imported into Europe from western world, 1791, 6,810,000 
Do. from Colonies, via Great Britain, 36,000 
Do. in a raw state from G. Britain and E. Indian, 160,000 7,006,000 
Increased consumption, continent, a 1,715,000 
Sugar produced in western world, (chiefly,) 1831, 14,310,000 
How disposed of. 
Continent of Europe, P ‘ 8,721,000 
United States, home growth and foreign, 1,665,000 
Great Britain and Ireland, average 6 years, : 3,774,000 
British North America, &c. direct, ° ° 150,000 14,310,000 
Increased production, (chiefly west world,) since 1791, 4,754,000 
How taken off. 
Increased consumption, continent of Europe, 1,715,000 
Do. do. of Great Britain, i 1,098,000 
Do. do. of Ireland, P ‘ 226,000 
Do. do. of British North America, e 130,000 
Do. do. of United States, : 1,585,000 4,754,000 





* Louisiana in 1802 produced 45,000 easks (11 cwts. each) sugar, 890 casks molasses, and 20,000 bales 


cotton,-( Rep. Congress, Jan. 12, 1803.) 
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The following is a short abstract of the sugar produced, and the capital 
invested, in the various countries where sugar and other articles of com- 
merce are produced by the labour of slaves. The estimate for the Brazils 
is taken in proportion to the value in the colonies belonging to France, 
wherein the different species of cultivation is very nearly the same as in the 
Brazils. The estimate tor the United States is taken upon the scale at which 
these states made the British government pay for the slaves which their 
naval officers carried away from these states, and who are now settled in 
Trinidad. The amount, you will also observe, is independent of the value 
of all the shipping engaged in the trade with these countries, and of that pro- 
perty which may be called transient mercantile property, which is placed 
in —_— The population of the insular colonies amounts to 2,900,000. 
souls. 





Cwts. Sugar. Capital. 

British Slave Colonies, . Py 4,580,743 L. 150,000,000 
French do. ° 1,945,000 81,492,000 
Spanish do. . 2,800,000 170,000,000 
Dutch do. ‘ e 450,000 8,500,000 
Danish do. ‘ ‘ 310,000 9,000,000 
United States do. e ° 870,000 600,000,000 
Brazils do. " ‘ 2,000,000 163,000,000 

Total, ° 12,955,743 L.1,181,992,000 


The shipping employed in and whole very probably destroyed and 
dependent upon this trade must swept away. 
amount to 1,500,000 tons, and the Can you look at this unmoved? 
value of which cannot be less than Can you, as a statesman, more espe- 
L 20,000,000 sterling. The exports cially as a British statesman, behold 
and imports to and from all these all this, and consider the vast inte- 
countries, and other quarters of the _ rests, civil,commercial, and political, 
world, are probably not much short which are interwoven with it, and de- 
of L.90,000,000 sterling per annum. pendent upon it, and yet listen, with- 
The value of what may be called out terror and alarm, to the raving 
transient commercial property pla- declarations which you so frequently 
ced in them, admitting that only one hear made in Great Britain, nay, even 
year’s supply is afloat and on hand, in her senate and in your hearing, 
can hardly be less than L.40,000,000 _ that the whole will be reduced to the 
sterling, which, with the shipping same state that the British Colonies 
and the fixed capital otherwise in- will be reduced to by the terrific 
vested, will make theenormous sum measures which you have decreed ? 
of L.1,240,000,000 sterling, which is In the year 1789, as you will see 
at stake, independent of all the out- upon reference to the report of the 
standing debts due to commercial Committee of the House of Lords, 
men and others, amounting to per- appointed to examine into the Afri- 
haps L.100,000,000 more, all of which can slave-trade, the value of property 
wiil be disturbed and shaken, and by in the British West India Colonies 
far the greater proportion of the stood as under;— 


450,000 slaves, at L.59 sterling, . ° »  1.22,500,000 
Lands, buildings, stock, &c, * ° ae 45,000,000 
Ships, houses in towns, &c. ° ° * 2,500,000 

Total, L.70,000,000 


Since that period, it is well known the value of the whole at the present 

that the value of buildings, stock, day, including what may be called 

and machinery, has been more than the temporary mercantile property 

proportionably increased; so that invested in goods, is not over esti- 
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mated at L.150,000,000 sterling; and 
no one can forget how the present 
Anti-colonists sounded the note, that, 
when the African slave trade was 
abolished by Great Britain, the value 
of that property would be immense- 
ly increased. How has it been so? 
You have offered L.20,000,000 for 
the slaves now in the colonies, 
which is not one half their value, 
calculated at the same rate that they 
were valued in 1789. 

A reference to this part of the sub- 
ject naturally leads to the conside- 
ration of the results which have ac- 
crued to Africa, as regards the slave- 
trade, from the course which Great 
Britain has pursued. In principal 
and interest Great Britain hasalready 
paid for attempts to put down the 
African slave trade by foreigners, a 
sum certainly equal to, if not greater 
than that which you now propose, viz. 
twenty millions, to give for the value 
of British Colonial slaves. Great Bri- 
tain has laid out this enormous sum, 
and yet she has not in Africa, as 
Sierra Leone can attest before an 
astonished world, accomplished one 
single object she had in view with 
regard to Africa. Not only has she 
not accomplished any thing, but she 
has quadrupled, if not quintupled, by 
her ineffectual and injudicious at- 
tempts to relieve her, the miseries 
and the sufferings of Africa. These 
facts stand undeniable and incon- 
trovertible. In 1789, as you will see 
from the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Lords, above refer- 
red to, the number of slaves export- 
ed from Africa by all the European 
powers, was about 58,000. The war 
which afterwards ensued, and in 
which Great Britain acquired the 
command of the ocean, reduced the 
slave trade to that which was car- 
ried on by herself and the Brazils, 
probably not exceeding half the 
above number at the time she abo- 
lished the trade in 1808. How stands 
the matter now? From the papers 

resented to the House of Commons 
in 1831, by command of his Majesty, 
you will find that for 1829 there 
were legally and openly imported 
into five ports in the Brazils, 76,500 
slaves, besides those that were smug- 
gled in, of which no notice could be 
taken. In the same year, you will 
perceive, from the returns which I 
placed before you, that slaves, at the 
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rate of 90,000 per annum, for two 
years, had been imported into Cuba; 
and in the same year, at least 3000 
were imported into Porto Rico, be- 
sides the number imported into the 
French colonies, and all those cap- 
tured by the British cruisers, and con- 
demned by the mixed commissions; 
which, with the mortality attending 
upon all these, will give, probably, 
200,000 as the yearly export from 
Africa at the period mentioned!! 
When we look at this, and when we 
behold the improvement of foreign 
colonies and the deterioration of our 
own, we are compelled to exclaim 
in the bitterness of spirit, What has 
Africa, what has humanity, what 
have the commerce and the welfare 
of Great Britain gained by the pro- 
ceedings of the last forty years, in 
every thing connected with the sub- 
jects adverted to? 

In my former Letter I shortly al- 
luded to the settlement of Sierra 
Leone, in proof that tropical agri- 
culture had not advanced one step 
in the place, notwithstanding all that 
had been done to accomplish that 
object; and I now proceed to shew, 
as I there promised, that the Africans 
liberated there, instead of following 
the pursuits of agriculture, are, at 
this moment, wholly and actively en- 
gaged in seizing and selling each 
other as slaves to the foreign slave- 
ships which frequent that part of the 
coast! These appalling facts we 
learn from Parl. Pap. No. 364, of 
1832, printed by order of the House 
of Commons. Judge Jeffcott, in a 
most powerful address to the Grand 
Jury, assembled at Freetown on 
the 2d June, 1830, most distinctly 
and unequivocally declares, that the 
slave trade was carried on there 
to a very great extent, and that it 
was, in fact, almost the only trade 
carried on in the place. To this 
system he very reasonably attri- 
butes the decrease of Africans li- 
berated in the place, from 35,000, 
exclusive of the increase by births 
over the deaths, to “ 17,000 or 
18,000,” all that were then remain- 
ing in the place! He pointedly men- 
tions upwards of twenty criminals 
who were then under prosecution 
for the offence, and he at the same 
time points out the desolate condi- 
tion of the place in the following 
emphatic words :—* It is really, gen- 
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tlemen, a most painful reflection, 
that after the profuse and lavish 
waste of British capital, (nearly 
L.7,000,000,) and British life, in and 
upon the objects of this colony, so 
little appears to have been done, and 
that that which is in progress should 
be constantly retarded, onthe one 
hand, by the paltry squabbles and un- 
dignified disputes of those who ought 
peculiarly to labour heart and hand 
in the common cause; and on the 
other, by the apathy and indolence 
of the great mass of the native in- 
habitants, who will not exert a 
little labour to prevent that property, 
which in many instances they hold 
upon the easy tenure of exerting a 
little labour, from becoming nurseries 
of disease and death, instead of bein 
appropriated to their legitimate an 
destined use—the promotion of 
health, and the diffusion of happiness 
and comfort amidst an industrious 
and grateful population.” 

Judge Jeficott’s charge was a 
thunderbolt to the Anti-colonial 
rookery in London. Instead of 
meeting the disclosures made, with 
the indignation which they ought to 
have called forth, Sir George Mur- 
ray, or rather that gentleman who 
held the Colonial Office pen at the 
time, proceeded to shew and to state 
that the Judge must have exaggerated 
immeasurably in all he had said ; but, 
at the same time, directing a Com- 
mission of Enquiry to be instituted 
to investigate the matter. The Com- 
mission was accordingly appointed ; 
undertook and terminated the la- 
bour, the detail of which forms the 

rincipal part of the Parliamentary 

aper referred to; and the result 
of which labour, Lord Goderich, in 
a letter dated 18th January, 1832, 
expresses his conviction thus:— 
“ That the slave trade has been ez- 
tensively carried on at Sierra Leone, 
is a fact which the evidence has un- 
happily placed beyond the reach of 
controversy.” That evidence, more- 
over, points out that the number of 
slaves actually liberated in Sierra 
Leone amounted to 37,446, of 
which, according to Parl. Pap. 362, 
of 1828, and 9th report of the Afri- 
can Institution, page 63, only 2954 
men and women had been taken 
for the army and the navy. The 
Committee of Enquiry amongst other 
things state thus :— 


“ The committee have to express their 


regret that some very recent instances 
have occurred in which persons of appa- 
rent respectability have been charged 
with aiding and abetting the slave trade, 
as will appear from the evidence annexed. 
Thecommittee, in conclusion, feel it their 
duty to refer particularly to the clerk of 
the crown and police, from which it will 
appear that during the ten years prece- 
ding 1830, although numerous cases of 
persons charged with the offence of kid- 
napping had become the subject of inves- 
tigation, only one person had been con- 
victed of the offence, and that during the 
last ten months not less than thirteen 
convictions have taken place.”” Benja- 
min Campbell, a witness, called, swears, 
“ He is aware that the system of kidnap- 
ping has prevailed in this colony for the 
last five years, and latterly toa very great 
extent ;"=—if he stated the annual ex- 
port from the Rio Pongos during the last 
three years to have been 250 liberated 
Africans, the average would not be ex- 
aggerated. Deponent has reason to be- 
lieve that John Ormond has a slave factory 
at Magbelly, in the river Sierra Leone, out 
of the jurisdiction of the colony, and that 
a constant communication is kept up 
with canoes between the river Sierra Leone 
and Pongos. During the last rains, de- 
ponent met with the resident at the fac- 
tory he alludes to, and taxed him with 
being Ormond’s agent, and being there 
for the purpose of slave dealing, which he 
did not deny.”——“ Deponent knows that 
the slave vessels are in the habit of 
bringing specie for the purpose of pro- 
curing goods.” Deponent knows one 
instance, Mr Hilary Teage, who resides 
at the American settlement of Liberia, at 
Cape Mesurado, near the Gallinas, and 
who trades between that place and the 
colony of Sierra Leone, when purchasing 
some goods from a Mr Lake, a merchant 
in the colony, produced a bag contain- 
ing about 1000 dollars, on which was 
marked the name of the Spanish schooner 
* Manzanares.’ This “vessel took in her 
cargo at the Gallinas, and was subse- 
quently [in the month of May, 1830,] 
condemned in the courts of mixed com. 
mission.”—“ The practice of kidnapping 
is principally carried on by the Mandin- 
goes and by the liberated Africans them- 
selves.”” Mr William Henry Savage swears, 
“The persons engaged in this kidnap- 
ping trade are persons of the lowest 
character, principally liberated Africans 
themselves. A vast number of libera ‘ed 
Africans become Mahomedans, adopt the 
Mahomedan dress, and settle near Mae 
homedan villages. These men are made 
use of to entrap others. Deponent knows 
many of them.”=—=“' Deponent is of opi- 


niop, that the imperfect education given 











to the African by the missionaries, in- 
stead of being of use, makes them idle 
and proud, and that those who have re- 
ceived such education, sooner than work, 
would not scruple to commit any impro- 
per act to gain the means of ministering 
to their pride.”—‘* Deponent has no 
doubt that a secret mission would be the 
means of recovering 400 or 500 liberated 
Africans, who had been kidnapped, at a 
very small expense.” Mr John Mac- 
Cormack swears, “‘ Deponent believes the 
system of kidnapping has greatly increa- 
sed in the colony of late years. One of 
the reasons, in his opinion, is the short 
period the liberated Africans are now 
subsisted by the government. They are, 
from this circumstance, compelled to wan- 
der about for subsistence, and thus easily 
become a prey to their countrymen and 
others.” —“ Many of the apprentices run 
away from their masters and mistresses 
in consequence of harsh treatment, and 
many rather walk than go back to them, 
and for fear would allow themselves to be 
carried to any place voluntarily, even to 
be made slaves of again.’—Mr Duncan 
Noble swears; “ Deponent believes the 
liberated Africans to be in the habit of 
selling each other. The evidence addu- 
ced during the last general Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace amply praves this.””»— 
Mr Logan Hook, the collector of customs, 
swears ; “ Deponent thinks the principal 
persons engaged in trade with the Gal- 
linas are the betier class of the coloured 
inhabitants, such as ThomasHarrison Par- 
ker, John Hamilton Thorpe, John Seed- 
ham Morgan,” §c. &c.—Mr Frederick 
Campbell swears, “ The slave trade is 
extensively carried on at the Sherbro’ by 
Frenchmen. Deponent has seen no less 
than seven vessels at Seabar at one time. 
A few days ago, there were four slave 
vessels lying at the Plantains, within 
seventeen miles from the Bannanas, a 
port of the colony, about nine miles from 
Freetown.”—Mr William Cole swears; 
“ The government, in deponent’s opi- 
nion, have done every thing in their 
power to stop this trade, but it is carried 
on so systematically as tu defy any police. 
The liberated Africans are the thieves, 
the Mandingoes the receivers,” —“ The 
persons principally engaged in the kid- 
napping trade, are those who have had 
the advantage of Missionary education.” 
—‘ There are no slaves on the coast so 
cheap as the liberated Africans. The 
water communication being so conve- 
nient, forty or fifty canoes generally leave 
the colony within the twenty-four hours.” 
—Mr William Benjamin Pratt swears, 
“ That he asked a man named Anthony, 
if Suzee Gaboo had sold any more slaves ? 
Anthony Jaughed at the question, On 
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being further questioned, said he had 
himself purchased seven from him. When 
deponent expressed his surprise, An- 
thony said that was nothing, for every 
vessel that went out of the Rio Pongas 
carried liberated Africans. That a ves- 
sel had lately left the Rio Pongas with 
thirty liberated Africans. That they 
were sold cheaper than others, and that 
John Ormond had agents in almost every 
town in the Soombia country.” —Mr 
James Findlay swears, “ That Brimah 
Noba told him that Suzee Gaboo brought 
liberated Africans into the country by 
sixes and sevens atatime; and that a 
girl named Hannah, whom he had seized 
and got back, told him she had only 
been a month in slavery, and that she had 
been stolen by a Mandingo man from the 
market in Freetown, who had sold her.’’— 
John William Jeffcott, Esq. Chief Judge, 
swears, “ That he believes, from his expe- 
rience since his arrival in the colony, that 
this system has prevailed to a very great 
extent, and for a very considerable period 
previous to hisarrival. Many cases have 
come before deponent in his judicial ca- 
pacity within the last ten months, and he 
has had occasion to pass sentence on no 
less than thirteen individuals since the 
first sessions at which he presided in 
June, 1830. Deponent thinks that at 
least twenty-niae have been disposed of 
by acquittal for want of proof; the per- 
sons who have been proved to be princi- 
pally engaged in this traffic are liberated 
Africans themselves; persons of this 
class are the original kidnappers, the Man- 
dingoes from the opposite shore are ge- 
nerally the receivers.” The Judge nar- 
rates the trial and condemnation of one 
Thomas Edward Cowan, a teacher be- 
longing to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, for stealing and selling one of his 
scholars; and next relates how a libera- 
ted Afircan, named Billy Grant, sold a 
little girl: “this man having met a little 
liberated African girl who had a sore foot, 
he took her home with him to his house, 
under pretence of curing it, and in the 
evening carried her to the water side, and 
disposed of her to a Mandingo man for 
L.3'!"—Mr Maquis Smith, Cierk of the 
Crown, swears, “ Besides 14 convictions, 
cases in which 26 persons have been con- 
cerned have been before the police office ; 
1] of these persons were sent to trial; 
45 persons have been brought up for the 
offence since the month of April, 1830, 
of whom eight have not yet been tried.” 
—Mr Michael Proctor swears ; “Deponent 
is sure that the quantity of gold brought 
by the natives of the interior to the rivers 
Nunez and Pongas during last year, 
(1830,) did not amount to one-fourth of 
the quantity brought down four or five 
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years ago. Whenever deponent has ask- 
ed the gold traders the reason for this 
annually increasing diminution, the reply 
has been, that slaves are much more easy 
of acquisition, and much more profitable 
than gold as an article of traffic, and that 
they can now obtain for slaves what goods 
they want. Deponent is of opinion, that 
during the five months preceding the 
month of November, 1830, not less than 
one thousand eight hundred slaves have 
been shipped from the two rivers Nunez 
and Pongas!!” 

Such is Sierra Leone, and such 
the state and the employment of the 
liberated Africans there, and more 
especially of those who have received 
“ the advantages of missionary edu- 
cation.” It does not require the lan- 
guage, of either prophecy or of “ lofty 
indignation” to foretell and to point 
out that what Sierra Leone, after 
forty years’ misdirected tuition and 
fanatical rule, has become, the at pre- 
sent finely cultivated islands, and po- 
pulation rapidly increasing in civili- 
sation, of the British Tropical Colo- 
nies, will become, when subjected, as 
they are about to be subjected, to 
the direction and sway of the same 
councils and the same counsellors. 
With these facts before you, and 
others equally strong, will you still 
proceed to enforce the decrees you 
have promulgated ? 

It is as painful, as it is disgusting, 
to proceed in unravelling the myste- 
ries of a profligate course of chicane- 
ry and error, in which there is not to 
be found one gleam of judgment and 
truth, to dispel the gloom which sur- 
rounds it; but the cause of truth and 
justice nevertheless requires that the 
work should be done. In no one in- 
stance has the schemes to procure in- 
dustry, by African emancipation, suc- 
ceeded. Next to Sierra Leone, Tri- 
nidad has been “a farm of experi- 
ment” for Anti-colonial error to work 
upon, and to deceive. In addition 
to the failures which have already 
there taken place, the following may 
also be adduced. Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford, shortly before he left the island, 
manumitted, by command, 15 slaves 
who had been escheated to the 
Crown. Almost the whole are now 
dead, and many of them died in 
actual starvation. About eighteen 
months ago, Sir Lewis Grant, by 
command of your predecessor Lord 
Goderich, liberated a gang of slaves 
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belonging to the Colony, designated 
the Colonial Gang ; + ian in 
number 105. Several of them have 
died, three within thé last five months, 
of actual starvation, the coffins in 
which they were interred having 
been procured by subscription. They 
have excellent grounds given to them 
in one of the most seasonable parts 
of Trinidad, about two miles north- 
east from Port of Spain. The men 
betook themselves to idleness, and 
the young women went to town to 
become prostitutes. Only six of the 
number have at this time any thing 
like provisions on their grounds, and 
when they were sought for to labour 
in making roads, at the rate of halfa 
dollar per day, only four out of the 
whole number could be found who 
would engage in the work! Sir 
George Hill has, I- presume, lately 
sent you the report of the present 
condition of these people. Several 
of them actually returned, and beg- 
ged to be restored to their former 
state. A woman of the first number, 
with four children, hired herself as a 
servant in a tavern; she stayed one 
day, and then left her service. Over-. 
whelmed with sickness and distress, 
she returned, and applied to Sir 
Charles Smith, who kindly allowed 
her to be admitted into the hospital, 
where she remained until General 
Grant turned her away, after which 
two of ber children died, and she 
cannot long survive ! 

In the House of Commons, June 3d, 
(see Times, June 4th,) Mr O’ Connell, 
in the course of his speech, told the 
House a tale regarding 744 negroes 
who had been emancipated in Trini- 
dad, and who had increased in seven 
years “to 933, and the account given 
of them was, that they had become 
peaceable, industrious, moral, and 
religious.” The negroes here allu- 
ded to are the disbanded African 
soldiers of the 3d West India regi- 
ment, settled at Manzanilla and 
Cuare ; and when the truth is known, 
we shall have avery different picture 
presented to our view. The follow- 
ing short abstract of a statement of 
their condition, drawn up by Dr War- 
den, their superintendent, a very 
worthy man, and which was given to 
me through the medium of a friend 
in Trinidad, and subsequently pub- 
lished by the Doctor in the Govern- 
ment paper of that island, will enable 
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us to ascertain the truth concerning 
these people. 

“ The 3d West India Regiment, at its 
disbanding in 1825, mustered between 
400 and 500 men, each of whom, upon 
his discharge, became entitled to a pen- 
sion of 5d. sterling per day for life. About 
100 men were so discharged, some of 
whom remain in the colony in the enjoy- 
ment of their pension to this day. The 
remainder, upwards of 370 men, never 
received their discharges, and were set- 
tled at Manzanilla, upon condition that 
they hold themselves in readiness to obey 
any call of the Government if their servi- 
ces are required. Instead of turning them 
adrift upon the community, in the receipt 
of their pension monthly at the Commis- 
sariat, (as their discharged comrades are,) 
the Government allowed to bachelors six 
and two-fifth acres, and to married men 
sixteen acres of land each, with the pro- 
viso in the case of the former, that their 
land, upon their dying unmarried, should 
revert to the Crown, and, if the latter, 
that it should descend to their children. 
To meet the expenses of the settlement, 
Government allowed double the pension, 
or 10d. per day per man for the first year ; 
three quarters of the pension the second 
year ; and for the third and every succeed- 
ing year one half, to be drawn in advance 
for the number of men alive on the first 
day of each year, and rations allowed 
until the people were able to maintain 
themselves, viz., full rations for the first 
twelve months, and half rations for the 
six succeeding months, besides medical 
attendance and medicines. The Cuare 
settlements are upon the same footing. 
The number of men sent from the 3d 
West India Regiment, in 1819, was 240: 
they are now reduced to 154. The me- 
dicines and medical attendance are con- 
tinued, and at Manzanilla the men have 
the additional advantage of sending their 
crops to Port of Spain, free of freight, the 
expense of the vessel being defrayed from 
the settlement fund. Dr Carmichael and 
myself are the only retained officers, he 
receiving about 400 dollars per annum, 
as medical attendant at Cuare, and I, as 
superintendent of the whole, and medical 
attendant at Manzanilla, a salary of 1800 
dollars. Our principal produce is rice 
and yams. The value of that part of the 
crop of 1831 which went to market ‘was, 
I consider, about 3500 dollars ; this year 
the quantity of rice returned is 1200 bar- 
rels of rough rice, of which about 150 
barrels of clean rice have gone to Port of 
Spain, and a great part of that remains un- 
sold. i At last muster-day the strength of 
the settlements on paper stood thus: — 
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Manzanilla, . - 415 persons 
Cuare, . ° - 852 
Total, 767 
Of that there are women 
and children, - 290 
Remainder, 477 


Of the last number there are about 125 
men unsettled, living all about the coun- 
try, but chiefly in Port of Spain, where 
many of them have reputed wives and 
children. They occasionally resort to 
the settlement, and must ultimately be- 
come burdensome to the funds, as they 
are at present living from hand to mouth. 
There are comparatively few children.” 


This is the fairest side of the pic- 
ture, and even this side presents the 
melancholy scene—One-fourth part 
of the male population unsettled, and 
wandering about, and in the extreme 
of poverty; and the labour of the 
whole 767, young and old, only pro- 
ducing 3500 dollars per annum, or 
1300 dollars clear after paying sala- 
ries; and this, too, with supplies 
brought from, and produce carried 
to market, free of expense! The 
women they have picked up where 
they could, as the Colonial-Office, 
when General Farquharson applied 
to it for a supply, told him they had 
none to give. Some of them bought 
wives, and paid as high as 500 dollars 
for them, and, like all other Africans, 
they keep them under severe disci- 

line, and frequently beat them. The 
Hlecrease in the number of original 
settlers, you will perceive, exceeds 
in reality more than double the ex- 
tent of the fictions which Mr Buxton 
gives of decrease amongst the slave 
population. They have neither 
church nor school in the settlement ; 
and a Governor told your Office not 
long ago, that some of them were de- 


.scending to make little African gods 


to worship as they were wont to do 
in their native country. There are 
despatches in your Office also which 
will inform you that Government 
refused to give them either school- 
master or clergyman; and you will 
also find in your Office, despatches 
from Sir Charles Smith in 1831, then 
Governor of Trinidad, informing Go- 
vernment that these disbanded Afri- 
cans “are decidedly retrograding in 
morality and civilisation.” It must 
here be observed, that these men are 
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in reality still soldiers, and under 
military control, and Dr Warden 
admitted to me that they would cease 
to work if left to themselves, that they 
only laboured a day or two days ata 
time, as they pleased, and that out of 
the whole number he might muster, 
one replacing another as they were 
inclined, seventy for daily work, but 
not more ; while of the fruits of their 
present labour, rice is the only ex- 


Neat surplus produce, five years, 
Sloop, worth - . 


Regular pensions, if paid in full, . 


Capital in land sunk, 
Interest on do. ° 
Pensions advanced, 


Seven years’ interest on do. say 
Charges, salaries, first two and a-half years, 
Expenses, sloop and freights, say . 


Cost, do. 
Interest, do. 


Or a dead loss to Government of 
nearly £28,000 sterling, for any pro- 
fits that may have arisen from the 
Cuare settlement, will be more than 
absorbed by the rations which were 
issued to the people on both. At 
the rate of expense and production 
of the disbanded African soldiers’ 
settlements, as thus shewn, the loss 
to Great Britain, if her Colonies were 
all placed in the same state, would 
be £28,000,000 sterling; the annual 
value of produce 3,500,000 dollars, 
the half of which being rice, the ex- 
portable article, might be carried in 
ten or a dozen good ships, in place 
of the nine hundred which are at 
present employed in carrying the 
produce of these possessions ! 

Mr O‘Connell, at the same time, 
on the authority of Mr Jeremie, an- 
nounced “the great improvement 
which had taken place in the condi- 
tion of a number of negroes who had 
been emancipated, and sent from 
Martinique to St Lucia.” The Bri- 
tish Government ought by this time 
to be fully acquainted with the atten- 
tion which is due to any statement 
which is made by Mr Jeremie. The 
fact is the reverse of what Mr O‘Con- 
nell has stated. The negroes alluded 
to are slaves, many of them the great- 
est criminals, who have deserted 
from Martinique to St Lucia, where 
they become free. Out of upwards 
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portable article, and the whole is 
unsaleable, because rice can be im- 
ported cheaper from America, and 
yams be raised cheaper by the slaves 
in the colony, or the half-starved 
eons on the Spanish Main. The 
ollowing short table will bring to 
our view how the account would 
stand at this moment, should the Bri- 
tish Treasury think it worth while to 
make it up :— 
Dr. Cr. 
. L. 1,300 
‘ 500 
32,000 
12,320 
4,620 
32,866 
6,282 
700 
3,600 


1,000 
350 





L.61,738 L.33,800 

of 1200 who attempted to escape, 
only about 400 survive, the rest being 
drowned on the passage! The sur- 
vivors in St Lucia were, about eight 
months ago, in a state of the greatest 
distress, writing to their masters, im- 
ploring their forgiveness, and begging 
of them to come and take them Soak. 
I saw at Martinique, early in Decem- 
ber last, one gentleman who had just 
returned with seven in the way men- 
tioned, the proceedings regarding 
which restoration were all sent to 
your Office by Governor Farquhar- 
son. Many more were preparing to 
follow, when an order from Lord 
Goderich prohibited them from bein 
restored, even when they wished it 
themselves! Near 150 slaves, who 
have lately been confiscated under 
Custom-house seizures in St Lucia, 
are there also in a state of the great- 
est misery and destitution; and about 
400 liberated Africans, as General 
Blackwell informed Mr Horton five 
or six years ago, had nearly been 
exterminated in the same island,from 
indolence, want, and distress. 

The slaves alluded to, and so 
praised by Mr O'Connell, are, in ge- 
neral, characters the most worthless, 
robbers and felons of every degree. 
In February last, one of them was 
hanged at St Lucia for committing a 
most atrocious rape; and next day a 
companion of his was flogged under 
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the gallows for having, on the pre- 
vious day, stoned the executioner 
while engaged in performing his 
duty. The atrocious scenes by a gang 
of poisoners discovered in Marti- 
nique last year, point out, in appalling 
characters, what kind of people these 
are, most of whom had fled from 
justice. The gang mentioned, poi- 
soned indiscriminately, and for the 
mere Jove of the thing, black and 
white, bond and free, young and old, 
man and beast. Some of the gang 
dug up the dead body of aslave who 
had died of dropsy, tapped it, drew 
off the water, and, while it lasted, 
mixed it every morning with the 
coffee to breakfast for their master 
and mistress! They poisoned a 
priest, dug up his body after inter- 
ment, made it into patties, and sold 
them on the surrounding estates! 
They fed pigs with the flesh of the 
victims they had poisoned, and after- 
wards killed these pigs, cooked them, 
and served them up to dinner parties. 
One of them, a female, poisoned her 
master, and, with her associates, dug 
up and eat his remains. One female 
was hanged, one sentenced to galleys 
for life, two were poisoned by their 
accomplices in prison, to prevent dis- 
closures, which would have involved 
fourteen others. The atrocities 
which these miscreants committed 
appalled the judicial authorities. A 
female, who, when apprehended, was 
found possessed of twenty joes in 
cash, a well-furnished house, and 
plenty of fine clothes, confessed that 
she had assisted in poisoning about 
twenty white children, the remains of 
whom she, with her associates, dug 
up, and cooked them with fricasseed 
dishes, to the dinners of their parents, 
in one case making the afflicted mo- 
ther eat the brains of her own child, 
the second that had been thus cut 
off!! Whole white families had in 
this way been cut off before the cause 
was discovered. Such are the 
wretches whom Mr O‘Connell praises, 
and the British Government pro- 
tects! What would some of the gen- 
tlemen in your Office say to cooks and 
domestics like these ? 

When at Trinidad, I met with a 
respectable gentleman from Ireland, 
who informed me that he had, through 
friends, and a former acquaintance 
with Mr O’Connell in Ireland, lately 
remonstrated with him upon the vio- 
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lent part which he was taking in a 
question which he could not under- 
stand, and against an injured people 
who had done him no harm. The 
reply was, that he admitted the fact 
that he was ignorant of the merits of 
the West India question; but this he 
knew, that England ruled and op- 
pressed Ireland,—that she would 
continue to do so while she had a 
navy,—and that she would continue 
to have a navy while she had Colo- 
nies; therefore, if by any means the 
destruction of her Colonies could 
be brought about, that destruction 
would ensure the downfall of her 
naval supremacy, and with that the 
liberation and independence of Ire- 
land would follow! You may startle 
at the wickedness of this policy, and 
acknowledge that the man whoavows 
it is more worthy to be banished to 
“ the desert,’ than the West India 
proprietor, as Mr O’Connell, only 
the other day in the House of Com- 
mons, threatened he ought to be. 
Trinidad, like Sierra Leone, has, 
since its capture, been the “farm of 
experiment” for Anti-colonists to work 
on; and the result is, that all their 
experiments have failed, industry has 
been crushed, cultivation repressed, 
the colony beggared, and sunk or 
sinking under the accumulating load 
of oppression and despair. Under 
the plea that the introduction of 
British Laws into a British colony 
would expose the slaves to severer 
treatment, the faction above alluded 
to have introduced and maintained, 
in that island, a system of the most 
arbitrary and coercive government 
ever witnessed among civilized men, 
and under which, in proportion to 
the control this party had, honour, 
truth, justice, industry, capital, cre- 
dit, and security, hide, and must con- 
tinue to hide, their heads. Since the 
romulgation of the famous Orders 
in Council, the rents of warehouses 
and houses in Port of Spain, even 
where the best can be rented, have 
fallen one-half,—from 120 to 60 or 
50 dollars per month. The petitions 
which the free Mandingoes have 
presented to Government, state the 
reasons why they wish to be sent 
back to their own country; viz. be- 
cause they can no longer obtain a 
remunerating price for the produce 
that they raise, and because their 
slaves are now become “ their mas- 
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ters.’ The decline of the trade of 
Trinidad is best shewn, by bringing 
before you the imports for the last 
five years, premising that, at a pre- 
vious period, these amounted to a 
still larger sum :— 


1828, . . L.447,000 sterling. 
1829, . . . 434,000 — 
1830, . . . 250,000 — 
1831, . . . 300,000 — 
1832, . . . 233,000 — 


In examining the public treasury 
in January last, it was found defi- 
cient for the demands against it, to 
the extent of L.20U0 sterling, and 
this after having expended from 
L.4000 to L.5000 sterling, lodged in 
the savings’ bank; L.5000, the pro- 
ceeds of a legacy-tax, imposed to 
build an hospital, not a stone of which 
had been laid; and about L.15,000 
sterling, lodged for security in the 
public treasury, by order of the 
courts of justice! Since the day that 
Trinidad was captured, it is a me- 
lancholy fact that not a single heir 


or European legatee of any indivi- 


dual who had died possessed of pro- 
perty in that island, has ever recei- 
ved a shilling from the funds of their 
estates; and such is the system of 
law there established, that one of the 
judges lately declared it was impos- 
sible for a man to live without ha- 
ving a lawsuit, or to,die without his 
estate and his heirs being subjected 
to one. 

Under this system of government, 
framed, be it remarked, by the ez- 
clusive friends of liberty, Trinidad is 
ruled by a council of thirteen; seven 
of these (with a double vote to the 
Governor ) are government servants 
and dependents, whose aggregate 
salaries amounted to upwards of 
L.14,000 sterling: thus— 


Governor, . .* L.5000 





Chief Judge, . . . 38300 
Collector of Customs, . 1500 
Attorney-General, . 1200 
Protector of Slaves, . 1300 
Colonial Secretary, . 1000 
Treasurer, . 800 

L.14,300 


Contrary to the most positive laws 
of Great Britain, which exclude, in 
every way, revenue officers from all 
interference with the executive go- 
vernment, the Collector of his Ma- 
j esty’s Customs is constituteda mem- 
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ber of council. Against this merce- 
nary force, aided by as many more 
as Government can influence by the 
prospect or the promise of place, 
are opposed three planters, and three 
others, merchantsand planters as may 
be, all unpaid. Each of the seven 
paid counsellors also, be it observed, 
receive a fee drawn from the British 
Treasury, when and as often as any 
one of the number catches and contis- 
cates the private property of the co- 
lonial proprietor. Under such a sys- 
tem, it is plain that representation is 
a mockery, and legislation a delusion 
and a scourge. Consequently, the 
system is applauded and recom- 
mended by all those men who wish 
to fleece their fellow-subjects, and 
who, while they are fleecing them, 
make it their study to blind and 
mislead the government at home! 

Amongst mankind, there is nothing 
so mischievous as false philanthropy 
and humanity run mad. ‘The effects 
of this spirit have been sadly exem- 
plified in Trinidad. When revolu- 
tion desolated Colombia, the British 
Government had a noble opportuni- 
ty for peopling Trinidad with indus- 
trious people, and people of capital. 
To escape the torch and the dagger, 
many of the most respectable inha-« 
bitants of Colombia, accompanied by 
their slaves, took refuge in Trinidad. 
The stern commands of the British 
Government compelled Sir Ralph 
Woodford to drive these wretched 
refugees back to the country from 
whence they had escaped, where 
they were fo sooner Janded than 
they were butchered in cold blood, 
the mother perishing while endea- 
vouring to save her infant from the 
dagger of the assassin; and, if 
they were enabled to prolong a mi- 
serable existence for a few days, 
they prolonged it, in several in- 
stances, by mothers devouring the 
flesh of their dead children! ! The 
bloody tragedies enacted on the 
western shores of the Gulf of Paria 
stand, and will for ever stand, an 
indelible blot upon the British name, 
and in a particular manner upon the 
Office of which you are now the 
head. 

For many years a regularly organ- 
ized system of falsehood has prevail- 
ed in that, and, indeed, more or less 
in every other British colony, to de- 
ceive and mislead the Government 
and people of this country, in order 
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to accomplish the most wicked pur- 

oses, and, amongst other —— 
in conjunction with people in this 
country, to reduce West India pro- 
perty to a thing without a name and 
without security, in order that they 
might purchase it for the merest 
trifle, and make, as they imagine they 
will make, fortunes by it under a 
different régime! The results we are 
beginning to witness; and the nation 
will speedily feel, when these pro- 
fligates and miscreants speculate, if 
they will speculate, upon desolated 
fields, and upon ashes and carcasses. 

In course of the debates alluded 
to, Mr Ward, in proof, I presume, of 
the freedom that reigns in Hayti, 
tells us, that the black population 
were fixed to the soil; “ and even 
women could not proceed from one 
district to another, without the per- 
mission of the magistrate.” Happy 
country! But he might have gone 
further, and told us that no woman 
is permitted to marry in Hayti with- 
out permission of the superior au- 
thority, and without an assurance 
given by her at the time of her ap- 
plication, not only that she is in good 
health, but that she is enabled, from 
her health and her circumstances, to 
maintain a husband!! The same 
gentleman, on the same occasion, 
tells us, that “the cost of production 
of sugar in Mexico was considerably 
less than in the island of Cuba, where 
sugar cultivation, it was supposed, 
was well understood.’ To reply to, 
or argue with, such nonsense, would 
indeed be a waste of time. If what 
Mr Ward stated was true, then the 
sugar of Mexico would supplant all 
other sugar in every market of the 
world. Let him, ifhe can, name one 
where it does so. 

I adverted, in my first letter, to 
the fact, that about 2000 slaves had 
been, in the different colonies, within 
the last three years, seized by the 
authorities, condemned in the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty, and liberated. 
The nature of these seizures, a few, 
and it is only a very few references 
which my limits permit me to give, 
will shew. These limits also put it 
out of my power to lay before you 
and the public at length the docu- 
ments which I have in proot, regard- 
ing the extraordinary nature of these 
seizures, and the proceedings con- 
nected with them. Subsequent to 
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the year 1825, when the consolidated 


slave law was passed, which pre- 
vented slaves from being removed 
from one island to another, except 
in the capacity of domestics attend- 
ing upon their owners as might be 
required, several hundreds were in 
that capacity carried from Barbadoes 
to Trinidad, with all the formalities 
and clearances that the law requi- 
red, and registered, in the latter 
island, under all the restrictions 
which the law prescribed. Upwards 
of 500 of these have been seized by 
the orders of Government, within 
the last eighteen months, and libel- 
led in the Court of Vice-Admiralty, 
under the pretence of illegal import- 
ation; the acting Attorney-General, 
Wylie, (the man of whom Lord Go- 
derich says he knew nothing, except 
that he followed General Grant from 
the Bahamas!) refused to single out 
a few cases and try these as a test 
for the rest, either for assent or for a 
future appeal, but libelled each se- 
parately, thereby fearfully ——— 
the expense to the persons accuse 

on the condemnation of these slaves, 
and which, in every case, amounts to 
about L.60 or L.70 sterling. For each 
slave so seized, fees to the extent of 
about L.30 sterling are paid by the 
British Treasury to different Govern- 
ment authorities, independent of the 
expenses of condemnation. Owing 
to the bungling of indictments, for 
about 30 first seized, an expense to 
the British Treasury was incurred 
of L.1000 sterling; and a fresh ex- 
pense for the same processes, when 
again renewed. Many of these slaves 
had gone into the hands of third par- 
ties by legal sale, and nearly all of 
them were in the hands of poor per- 
sons, and frequently belonged to wi- 
dows and orphans, who were unable 
to find the security which the law 
requires of L.60 sterling to abide 
the result of the trial ; an thus they 
are frequently condemned without 
defence. What rendered the pro- 
ceedings still more flagrant and re- 
markable, was the fact that the same 
collector who now seizes them in 
Trinidad was the Custom-house offi- 
cer who cleared them out with every 
necessary proof from Barbadoes. 
Some of these cases have been so 
exceedingly partial and oppressive, 
that a committee of the inhabitants 
has been appointed to watch over 
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the proceedings, and to remonstrate 
with Government against them. Con- 
trary to the law, which states that 
slaves so seized shall abide with their 
owners until legally condemned, 
these people were at once taken 
from them, turned adrift on the 
world, wherein many of them, being 
bad characters, have become thieves 
and robbers, and others of them, un- 
willing to work, have literally died 
of starvation; while others have suf- 
fered that fate because they could not 
get work, and had no one to take care 
of them. I myself saw, in January 
last, one of these people, a female of 
superior appearance, with four young 
children, in the last stage of a decline, 
brought upon her by want and star- 
vation. All these things were per- 
fectly known to the Government 
authorities, who, while these things 
were going on before their eyes, were 
trumpeting forth to the world, and 
to the Government of this country, 
the happy state of these unfortunate 
people! A case of such seizure of 
a very flagrant nature took place 
with Mrs Hodge, a lady of that island. 
Going to visit her friends in St Vin- 
cent’s, she took with her a favourite 
servant-maid, who had been brought 
up with her from her infancy, and 
who had one child then about three 
months old. The Collector cleared 
out the mother, with the necessary 
formalities, and permitted the child, 
who could not be separated from her, 
to accompany her. They landed in 
St Vincent’s, were entered without 
remark, but about three months af- 
terwards, when the lady was return- 
ing, the Collector of that island seized 
the child, under the plea of illegal 
importation, because it was not at- 
tending on its master or mistress ! 
The lady declared, if they took the 
child, that they must take the mo- 
ther also, because she could not 
think of separating them. This, how- 
ever, was refused. It was put to the 
young woman whether she would 
stay with her child, or go with her 
mistress: she chose the latter, and 
left the child in the hands of the 
Custom-house officers. But this 
was not all. On the lady’s return 
to Trinidad, the girl herself was 
seized by the Collector there, who 
had, only a few months before, clear- 
ed her for St Vincent’s, under the 
plea that there was some informa- 
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lity on the part of the Custom-house 
officers in the clearance from St Vin- 
cent’s; and areport having been sent 
home from the Custom-house of that 
island to the Board in London, they, 
in a letter dated 3lst September, 
1832, direct the Collector in Trini- 
dad to prosecute to condemnation 
the slave mentioned, upon the ground 
of the “ speeific occupation having 
been omitted to be indorsed upon 
the clearance from St Vincent ;” and 
the proceedings were going on when 
I left Trinidad !! 

In St Lucia, similar seizures, to the 
extent of nearly 150, have been made 
by the acting Collector of the Cus- 
toms there. The following is a spe- 
cimen of their oppressing and galling 
nature. In the year 1811, a Roman 
Catholic priest, named Madget, went 
from Martinique to St Lucia. He 
had at the time he came away a fe- 
male servant named Eliza Madget, 
then so far advanced in a state of 
pregnancy that she could not come 
with him. She was accordingly left 
behind, and came over with her child 
after her delivery. In 1831, this wo- 
man, with her child, then become a 
mother, were seized and condemned 
in the Vice-Admiralty Court, on the 
plea of — been brought to St 
Lucia when she could not be in at- 
tendance on her master nor any part 
of his family, and the other for being 
illegally imported, not attending upon 
him! Inthe same year aslave named 
Thomas, and a female named Queen, 
and her child Betsy, legally brought 
from Barbadoes by a Mr Gordon, 
who had, at the request of the Rev. 
Mr Beaver of St Lucia, agreed to sell 
the female in question to him, in or- 
der that Mr Beaver might marry her 
to Thomas, with whom she had co- 
habited, were all seized by the act- 
ing Collector and condemned, the 
prosecutor declining to sue “for the 
penalties in each,” because of “ no 
mala fides appearing in the transac- 
tion on the part of any one.” I 
might quote you a hundred cases of 
a similar nature, where slaves were 
so seized and condemned in the 
Vice-Admiralty Court by the Judge 
in that Court, who was also the re- 
gistrar of slaves for the island, and 
who, as such, had again and again 
registered the slaves so seized as 
lawful property. The indignation of 
the inhabitants was aroused at such 
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proceedings; and a remark that this 
Judge had made, that the Collector 
who brought these cases before him 
was “his best friend,’ produced a 
remonstrance to the Governor, which 
brought forth areply from the Judge, 
dated 26th November, 1832, the na- 
ture of which is so curious and re- 
markable, that [ must lay it before 
you. “lam not prepared to admit 
that I ever stated Mr Chipchase to 
be my best friend in the Colony for 
bring ng slave cases into Court, but 
I may have said the Admiralty Court 
was the best thing going with me at 
the moment, as it did enable me to 
carry on When I could get no money 
from the Colonial Chest.” (Signed) 
J. M. Stephens. Yhe inhabitants, 
however, did not stop here. They 
forwarded a strong remonstrance to 
the King, which was laid before 
Lord Goderich by Mr Marryat the 
agent for the island ; and on the sub- 
ject, and under the date of the 2ist 
June, 1832, he thus writes his consti- 
tuents: “I have reason to believe 
that my representatives have had the 
effect of showing his Lordship the 
true situation of affairs there. He 
assured me that the subject would 
engage his immediate attention, and 
that a communication (in answer to 
the address) should be forwarded 
by the present packet, which he 
trusted would have the effect of al- 
laying the excitement existing in the 
Colony. I trust that his Lordship’ 8 
intention will not be counteracted 
by any SINISTER INFLUENCE in the 
department of the Colenial-Office.” 
As matters, however, grew worse 
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instead of better, it is very obvious 
that the “sinister influence” which 
Mr Marryat states existed “in the 
department of the Colonial-Office,” 
prevailed over reason and justice 

In order to comprehend fully the 
galling nature of this system, | must 
bring before you the fees obtained, 
and expenses incurred, in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of St Lucia, which 
are much the same in all the islands, 
and which, moreover, fall upon the 
individual stripped of his property, 
I take one case, the case of Madget, 
as a specimen, from the records of 
the Court in which Colonel Stephens 
presides, and which has been taxed 
by the Lords of the British Treasury. 
The account stands thus :— 


Judge Surrogate !ewards, ster- 








ling, ‘ . L.4 4 0 
Advocate Genand, 6 6 0 
Registrar, . 5 5 0 
Marshal, ; 3 3 0 
Should no appeal be made, 

and the slave be condemn- 

ed, the Governor receives 

bounty, 5 0 0 
Seizing Officer, & 8.9 

L.28 18 0 


When a claim is entered, the party 
making that claim is obliged to find 
security for L. 60 sterling, to abide 
costs, if a condemnation takes place, 
and which, as in the following case, 
one of the most moderate, stand as 
under. And should an appeal be 
made, the cost of obtaining a copy 
of the document is 12 dollars. 


St Lucia, 2d August, 1832, in the case of a female slave named Eliza 





Madget. 
Judge. Registrar. Marshal. 

Receiving petition, &c. ‘ ‘ L110 4 L000 L0 0 0 
Seizing officer, affidavit, i ‘ 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Signing monition and copy, &e. . . 20 0 1 0 4 3 6 0 
Attendance and administering interrogatories, 0 O O 3 6 0 0 0 0 
Oaths administered, . ‘ ° 8 0 0 00 0 0 0 0 
Claim and attestation, . ° 2 0 0 20 0 0 0 0 
Taking bail, &e. ‘ é 4 0 0 s 8 8 0 0 0 
Motion for condemnation, ° 38 0 8 0 0 0 00 0 
Claimants moving for time, exclusive of trial, 9 2 0 411 0 411 0 
Holding Court for trial, . ° 73: 8 SIM “3 6 G 
Certificate condemnation, ‘ - 315 0 20s 000 
Filing papers, ° . . 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals, currency, - L4119 8 L2614 6L11 3 0 

Taxed and Received. Received. 
(Signed) J. M. SrerHENs, (Signed) SALVIGNY, 
Judge Surrogate. Marshal. 
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Let us bring these sums together. 


Judge Surrogate, . ° 
Registrar (same person), ° 
Marshal, " r 


Advocate-General, fee 10 guineas, 


Extract from Registrar of slaves, 


Colonial expenses, 


: L.41 19 8 








‘ 26 14 6 
68 14 2 
' ; eo 
: re 
, ‘ . eu 
L.106 4 34 


Exclusive of the sum of L.28 10s. sterling, drawn upon and paid by the British 


Treasury !! 


In every island, and to the great 
extent above alluded to, have similar 
proceedings taken place, and similar 
expenses been incurred; and, in nine 
cases out of ten, the sufferers in 
every island have been the poor and 
needy, the widow, the orphan, and 
the most helpless! If such things, 
and, after all, they are trifling to the 
evils which the Colonists are other- 
wise made to endure, do not call 
forth in remonstrance and complaint 
“the language of lofty indignation,” 
itis difficult to understand what can. 

You told the House of Commons, 
that when “ West India property” 
was now brought into “ the money 
market,” it was “at a depreciation 
truly frightful.’ Yet the House of 
Commons heard without a blush of 
shame, and without a frown of in- 
dignation, a Minister of the Crown 
make the declaration that a valuable 
portion of our empire had been ruin- 
ed by the measures which Govern- 
ment had pursued, and had been 
compelled to pursue, for no one has 
been yet bold enough to state that 
the Colonists would depreciate, or 
had depreciated their property with 
their own hands. Yet, having occa- 
sioned this frightful depreciation, 
you take up that as an argument and 
a proof that this property should be 
immediately annihilated. The de- 
preciation of West India property is 
indeed truly frightful. You need 
not wander far to ascertain that fact. 
One of your colleagues in office can 
tell you that he has property in the 
town of a Colony, yet one of the 
most flourishing, which, while it 
stood him nearly L.100,000 sterling, 
aud at one time would have com- 
manded very nearly the sum, has 
been offered for L.1000, and yet no 
purchaser can be found! The orders 
in Council swept away, in twelve 
months, above half the value of all 
the fixed property in houses in Port 
of Spain, Trinidad. I might fill pages 
with even more melancholy details. 
Only a very few years ago a mort~ 


gagee in England offered a proprie- 
tor in one of the best of the Colonies 
L.20,000, and a discharge for the 
debt he owed, nearly double thesum, 
for only one estate which he held. 
The offer was declined. Within the 
last twelve months the same mort- 
gagee was obliged to take that estate 
and another for the debt which was 
due; and the proprietor, a man at 
the verge of life, has been, with his 
family, compelled to leave his native 
land, and seek an asylum in one of 
the rudest parts of British North 
America! In one of the oldest Co- 
lonies belonging to England, a friend 
of mine, not long ago, purchased 
several fine lots, with buildings and 
wharves on them, in the capital, for 
L.1000 sterling, which actually cost 
the former proprietor L.96,000 cur- 
rency; and it has come under my 
knowledge that estates which were 
judicially valued only ten years ago 
at L. 110,000 sterling, and were then 
well worth that sum, would, if sold 
a few months ago, not have brought 
a twelfth part of the sum, and for 
which, in fact, no purchaser could 
be found at any sum. Before you 
are long Colonial Minister for Great 
Britain, you will learn more cases 
like these; greater degradation, mi- 
sery, and loss to innocent and indus- 
trious British subjects, brought on 
them by the delirious measures of 
the parent State, than you cau ima- 
gine, or than I can describe. 

In alluding to the alleged great 
decrease of the Slave population in 
the Colonies, you advert, and with a 
sneer, to the only number which 
stands to be deducted from the ge- 
neral apparent decrease, viz. 11,000, 
and these chiefly females, by manu- 
mission. The fact that the manu- 
missions are chiefly of this sex, is 
one of the strongest proofs that can 
be adduced to shew why a decrease 
amongst the slave population must 
take place, because these females 
are always the best behaved, and 
have the most numerous progeny. 
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But even in this you have not stated 
the whole truth. The number you 
allude to as manumitted, forms the 
number only who have been manu- 
mitted in Jamaica from 1821 to 1830, 
and in the Leeward and Windward 
Islands from 1821 to 1825. The 
whole that have been manumitted in 
these islands from 1825 to 1830, and 
in Mauritius and Cape of Good Hope 
from 1821 to the latter period, have 
been suppressed ; and with that dis- 
honesty and disingenuity which has 
so long characterised the office of 
which you are now the head, I find 
in the Parliamentary return, No. 660 
of last year, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, the manumis- 
sions in the Colonies, and for the 
latter period alluded to, uniformly 
marked “ not printed.” Is this honest 
and fair dealing? Instead of 11,000, 
the manumissions in all, forthe period 
taken, must have been above 20,000. 

The number of slaves, by the early 
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returns of 1815, 1817, and 1818, 
amounted to about 860,000, which was 
the number that Mr Buxton took, but 
in which there were so many errors. 
About 7000 were cut off by the 
cholera morbus in the Mauritius in 
1819, which reduced the number in 
that colony to about 71,000 at the 
beginning of 1821. In 1822 about 
6000 were cut off by measles in Ja- 
maica; and when we contrast the 
following corrected returns which I 
have drawn up with great care from 
the various Parliamentary papers, 
the result will give a decrease in a 
period of about nine years of 21,149, 
greatly under one-half of what Mr 

uxton has stated it to be. From that 
decrease also ought to be deducted 
a number of slaves escheated to the 
Crown, and set free; also the loss 
by insurrection in Jamaica in 1823, 
and the difference of exports and 
imports in all the Colonies where 
the dates do not correspond. 


SLAVE POPULATION—BRITISH COLONIES. 








Year. Number, Year. Number. 
Antigua, . 1821. 31,064 1828. 29,839 
Barbadoes, 1820. 78,343 1829. 81,902 
Bahamas, 1821. 10,341 1831. 9,557 
Berbice, 1819. 23,768 1828. 21,319 
Bermuda, 1820. 5,176 1827. 4,608 
Demerara, 1820. 77,376 1829. 69,467 
Dominica, . 1821. 15,466 1826. 15,392 
Grenada, 1820. 26,899 1829. 24,145 
Jamaica, ‘ 1820. 342,382 1829. 322,421 
Honduras, . ° 1820. 2,563 1829. 2,127 
Montserrat, 1820. 6,505 1828. 6,262 
Nevis, 1822. 9,261 1828. 9,259 
St Christopher’s, 1822. 19,819 1827. 19,310 
St Lucia, 1819. 15,039 1829. 13,661 
St Vincent, 1822. 24,347 1827, 23,589 
Tobago, . 1822. 14,315 1829. 12,556 
Trinidad, 182]. 23,537 1829. 24,006 
Tortola, &c. 1821. 6,460 1829. 5,399 
Barbuda, 1821. 411 1830. 500 
Anguilla, ‘ 1821. 2,000 1828. 2,388 
Crab Island, . 1832. about 200 
Mauritius, . ° 1826. 69,472 1830. 66,183 
Sychelles, . ‘ 1826. 6,477 1830. 6,317 
Cape of Good Hope. 1825. 35,509 1831. 34,133 
846,530 804,640 
Deduct manumissions, as under, 20,741 Decrease, 21,149 
825,789 825,789 
Manumitted, Jamaica, 1818 to 1830, - 6,757 
Ditto other Colonies, 1821 to 1825, 4,400 
Ditto ditto 1825 to 1830, say 4,400 
Ditto Mauritius, 3 years, 1826 to 1829, 1,164 
Ditto ditto 6 years, 1820 to 1826, say 2,320 
Ditto Cape of Good Hope, 1820 to 1830, say 1,700 


20,741 
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The decrease in nine years being 21,149 will give about 2,400 per annum, 
or being little above one quarter per cent! 


Admiral Fleming’s unjustifiable 
attack upon the whole Assembly of 
Jamaica, on account of the asserted 
poverty of its members, I must leave 
to be answered, as I know it can be 
answered and refuted by that body 
itself, merely remarking, that the 
charge and the sneer came ill from 
the lips. of that now-British legisla- 
tor, whose pockets, when he went to 
the Jamaicastation, were, I believe,as 
light as those ofany Jamaica legislator 
are, or possibly can be. The part 
of the Admiral’s speech, however, 
which I mean more particularly to 
notice, is that part of it where of the 
MembersofthisAssemblyhe declares, 
“ upwards of thirty had no property 
in the island whatever. There were 
amongst them needy lawyers, bank- 
rupt attorneys, and such like cha- 
racters, who were constantly keep- 
ing their eyes directed tothe Govern- 
ment-house, the source of patronage 
and promotion.” It would have been 
strange, indeed, if there had not been 
some of these fry, and “ such like 
characters,” as the Admiral alludes 
to, in Jamaica, when such are to be 
found in every other colony. In fact, 
these and “such like characters” 
are, in Jamaica, and in every other 
colony, the despicable weapons em- 
ployed by the Government, not to 
oppose or to thwart, but to accele- 
rate and to carry into effect, their 
dangerous schemes and arbitrary le- 
gislation. For many years past, the 
policy of the British Government, 
counselled by Anti-colonial malevo- 
lence, has been to fill his Majesty’s 
Council, in every island, with indivi- 
duals who have not only no fixed 
property in the colony, but who are 
dependent upon Government; and 
into every Assembly, such men and 
the Government bring as many of 
their own dependents as they can. 
These, and such like characters, dis- 
unite, in obedience to command, all 
the Colonial councils and efforts, and 
transmit, with a full knowledge that 
it is wrong, to this country, such in- 
formation alone as they know will 
please and bear out the Government 
in the dangerous path they have cho- 
sen. It is these, and such like cha- 
racters, who, even more than the An- 
ti-colonists in England, have tended 
to bring the Tropical Colonies to the 





verge of the precipice where they 
now stand. A little experience in 
the office which you hold, if you only 
apply to honest sources and with a 
desire to know the truth, will dis- 
close to your astonished view a scene 
and a system of baseness and profli- 
gacy in the quarters that I allude to, 
unparalleled in any country. In fact, 
the Colonial Office must befilled with 
correspondence to and from such 
like characters as the Admiral has 
brought forward; but which he, 
with Anti-colonial dishonesty, leaves 
to be supposed were employed for 
a different purpose. 

I had some thoughts of laying bare 
the nests of these reptiles ; and when 
truth on public questions, and about 
public men who interfere with them, 
ceases to become a libel in England, I 
may be induced to return to the sub- 
ject. My time,and my limits, however, 
I perceive with regret, put it out 
of my power at present to drag be- 
fore you in the manner that I could, 
and with the indignation that it de- 
serves, the profligate correspondence 
of your office, where correspondents 
who teach treason in British Colo- 
nies, and boast that they do so, 
are applauded and rewarded—dra 
before you those authorities, an 
others, who, to please a faction in this 
country, and to gain, as they have 
done, preferment thereby, wilfully 
and deliberately suppress the truth, 
and mislead the Government by false 
information — drag before you the 
string, despicable as it is, which in 
every colony moves to lie, and falsely 
accuse, at the command of faction; 
and also that venal crew who keep 
their eyes fixed on every Govern- 
ment-house, and who, for a glass of 
champagne given in it, would sell a 
colony to the devil, if required so to 
do. These, and such like characters, 
I once thought to drag, and may yet 
drag, before the public ; but I desist 
for the moment, considering, that the 
mischief being done, these profligate 
reptiles are consequently unworthy 
of notice, and thatas you have incauti- 
ously and unguardedly taken all their 
sins and their iniquities on your own 
head, and made yourself the scape- 

oat for themall, you must according- 
y bear the heavy penalty; while they 
are left to be tarred and feathered, 
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as [hope and trust some of them will 
be, by the individuals whom they 
have incited to mischief, and have 
dragged into the deepest gulf of po- 
verty and ruin. ; 

It has for several years past been 
the practice for Government authori- 
ties, even to the lowest grade, in the 
Colonies to look with contempt upon 
the agricultural proprietor, and in 
every way to insult his feelings and 
to disturb his property, though it 
was from the produce of this pro- 
perty,and from the fruits of his indus- 
try, and from these alone, that these 
authorities were maintained in afflu- 
ence and enabled to live. In fact, any 
Government authority, to live in har- 
mony with a planter, was set down 
as an accomplice, and which, in more 
instances than one,cost the individual 
his situation. The whole efforts of 
the Government authorities also 
have been in general directed to dis- 
unite the free people of colour from 
the whites, in order that the whites, 
thus isolated, might be brought by 
fear to yield to the arbitrary schemes 
of Government. In no colony were 
thereprehensible system and conduct 
alluded to carried to a greater extent 
than in Trinidad. There the Go- 
vernmeat conclave actually esta- 
blished newspapers, and put these 
under the direction of men who had 
formerly bought and sold slaves to 
make gain of them, and who declared 
that they would write for whoever 
paid them best, and whose friends 
boasted that they wererewarded from 
secret service-money. The business 
and the labour of these journals was to 
insult and revile all the commercial 
and the agricultural interests of the 
island, aud to accuse these of every 
species of cruelty and oppression, 
for which, if the statements had been 
true, every authority in Trinidad, 
from the highest to the lowest, ought 
not only to have been dismissed, but 
punished ; for, in making the accusa- 
tions, it was impudently acknowled- 
ged that no authority would interfere 
to check the alleged cruelties, or to 
suppress the alleged abuses. Go- 
verned in this way, avd trampled 
upon and insulted in this manner, 
while living as fixed by the laws of 
their country, and merely protecting 
the rights of their property, it is no 
wonder that the Colonists complain- 
ed; it is no wonder that in just re- 
moustrance to the mother country, 
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when accused of immorality and 
injustice by men who were trampling 
upon all justice, and openly violating 
every moral principle aud religious 
duty—it is no wonder that the Colo- 
nists should use the “ language of 
lofty indignation.” 

Thus governed, and under such a 
state of things, property in the Co- 
lonies was disturbed, capital shaken, 
security destroyed, credit cut off, 
loans rendered impracticable, sales 
impossible, and all improvements 
necessarily suspended. The results 
have been such as the most ordinary 
reflection might have anticipated. 
The European capitalist and proprie- 
tor beggared and impoverished, his 
industry paralyzed and suspended, 
or rendered unprofitable, have put 
it out of his power to give that em- 
ployment which he formerly did 
to the free people of colour, artifi- 
cers; and tradesmen of various de- 
scriptions, in which labour these 
people would alone engage; and 
consequently, this portion of the 
Colonial population have in general 
been reduced to a state of the great- 
est misery and distress; and, in many 
islands, numbers of them are actu- 
ally reduced to a state of starvation. 
Through the impoverishment and 
misery of the two classes mentioned, 
the baneful consequences are begin- 
ning to operate upon the slave popu- 
lation, who can no longer find a pro- 
fitable market for the provisions and 
the stock which they raise, while, in 
numerous cases, these people of co- 
lour, and even some of the very 
poorest class among the whites, have, 
in order to keep themselves from 
starvation, run deeply in debt to the 
slaves for provisious which they are 
unable to pay; and multitudes of 
the free population are living upon 
estates supported by slaves. 

Such a state of things is deplora- 
ble, and daily producing deeper irri- 
tation and discontent, of which anti- 
slavery demagogues do not fail to 
take advantage, in order to kindle a 
more devouring flame. The evils 
here depicted are the necessary and 
inevitable results of that anticolonial 
policy which Great Britain has lately 
pursued ; for, whatever you are told 
and may think, experience will spee- 
dily teach you, and this country also, 
that it is upon European capital, 
European intelligence, European 
skill, energy, and industry, that the 
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prosperity of the Colonies, and of 
every individual in them, entirely 
depends ; and that if these are desert- 
ed, insulted, and degraded, as they 
have been, and are threatened to be, 
inevitable ruin must be the lot of 
all. You may pull down, as I fear 
you have pulled down, the edifice 
which has been reared in the Tropical 
Colonies, but to rebuild another with 
the same materials once disjointed 
and scattered, you will, I am con- 
vinced, find to exceed your power. 
Most assuredly, you never will rear 
any social edifice or system of civil 
society, where ignorance, licentious- 
ness, depravity, and poverty are 
exalted above, or even put on a level 
with industry, intelligence, honour, 
and wealth. 

In making the statements which I 
have done, and in adducing the refe- 
rences which I have made, I have not 
made the one nor adduced the other, 
for the purpose of supporting and 
defending the system of personal 
bondage, or abuses of any kind; but 
Ihave made the one and adduced 
the other, to shew and to prove that 
the system which has been hitherto 
adopted, and the course which has 
hitherto been pursued, to terminate 
the African slave-trade, and to abo- 
lish slavery in the Tropical posses- 
sions of Great Britain, have not only 
failed, but, if persisted in, in the man- 
ner it has been, will continue to be 
unsuccessful, and tend to extend the 
latter, and to perpetuate the former. 

Nothing can be more reprehensi- 
ble or dangerous than the system 
which Great Britain has for years past 
pursued in the government of the 
Colonies. Every Government au- 
thority, of every description, is dis- 
tinctly informed that he must only 
do what the Government commands 
him. He is not permitted to have 
any will of his own, and he dare not, 
in opposition to the views of Go- 
vernment utter a word in defence 
of the Colonial cultivator. All theac- 
tions of the latter, his words, and his 
ways, are watched by unprincipled 
anti-colonial menials, ready to ac- 
cuse and to supplant him. The 
Colonist who dares to complain 
against the arbitrary proceedings of 
any Authority, is marked out as a 
certain victim. Severer persecu- 
tion, more flagrant injustice, and 
deeper wrongs, are heaped upon 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. CCXIV. 
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him. There is a spy in every com- 

any,.a tale-bearer at every table. 

he British Government, even when 
the truth becomes known to it, dare 
not punish offenders. Nay, in the 
face of the most undeniable evi- 
dence, they have been not only com- 
pelled to acquit, but to reward the 
guilty! Every despatch that goes 
to acquit the Colonist of false ac- 
cusations that have been brought 
against him are concealed and with- 
held, until publication, if ever they 
are suffered to be published, can 
render him no service; while every 
communication that can tend to do 
him an injury, even when these bear 
on their face the most palpable mis- 
representation and falsehood, are 
eagerly published, and taken and 
commented upon as truth. Under 
such a state of things honour, truth, 
and justice, must either fly from or 
remain silent in the Colonies. Go- 
vernment never can know, and 
never will be told the truth, while 
they shew a disinclination to listen 
to it, or hold out a premium to false- 
hood. Nocharacter in the Colonies 
is safe under such sway, and no pro-« 
perty can be protected. Open rob- 
bery is dignified by attention to the 
welfare of the slave population ; and 
the life spent in the most shameless 
and barefaced vice and dissipation 
is shielded against the voice of an 
indignant public, by the ready plea 


‘and impudent declaration that the 


cry is raised because the obnoxious 
individual had endeavoured to pro- 
tect the slave from the tyranny of 
the master! 

In reply to your statement, that 
West India Colonists not only did 
not give, but actually sought to de- 
prive the slave of religious instruc- 
tion, I adduced the fact that there 
was at this moment an Episcopalian 
Church establishment in the Colo- 
nies, upwards from Tortola to Trini- 
dad, with eighty-seven resident Cler- 
gymen, and a Bishop at their head. 
Lord Goderich, in a letter to Sir 
Lewis Grant, Trinidad, dated 27th 
May, 1821, informed him that, “ in 
Demerara, within the last three or 
four years, ¢en parish churches have 
been erected within the rural dis- 
tricts;” and Par. Pap. No.660 of 1832, 
which lay on your table, could have 
shewn you that there were at least 
sixty other religious pastors of difs 
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ferent denominations, with adequate 
places of worship, in these colonies, 
exclusive of Roman Catholi« teach- 
ers, and leaders to that considerable 
portion of the negro population that 
adhere to the Mahomedan faith. 
Archdeacon Parry, in the Pay. Pap. 
just referred to, states that in Anti- 
gua, “on almost every estate, the 
children are instructed inthe Church 
catechism, and are taught by some 
of the better informed negroes to 
read.” Passing to the other islands, 
the same Par. Pap. could have in- 
formed you, that in the Bahamas, to 
a population of 16,500 souls, there 
were no fewer than fourteen minis- 
ters of religion, with adequate places 
of worship; and in Jamaica, that 
there were forty-five churches and 
chapels belonging to the Church of 
England. How then can it be said 
that the West Indian Colonists re- 
fuse to allow their slaves to receive 
religious instruction ! 

You are by no means fortunate in 
the references which you make. You 
mention with great applause, how cer- 
tainslavesin Colombia, during the re- 
volution there, had driven back and 
beaten the veteran troops of Spain. 
A similar thing took place in the 
British Colonies in 1795 and 1796, 
when the French Goddess of Reason 
decreed the emancipation of the 
slaves, and sent her furious disciples 
to make those in several British 
islands free. Multitudes of the slaves 
stood by their masters to the last; and 
notwithstanding the manner in which 
their minds have been lately poison- 
ed, I feel the most perfect convic- 
tion, that, if the West India Colo- 
nists had only the unanimity and the 
firmness to bring them again to the 
test, and to tell you that they could 
do so, more than half of the slaves 
would yet stand forward to defend 
their masters and their property 
against every assailant. 

The legislation which you pursue 
is wrong, because it is founded on 
error and grounded on false in- 
formation. It is also unjust, be- 
cause it is partial ; for while it leaves 
untouched the personal slavery 
which prevaiis in India and Ceylon, 
it legislates in the West Indies for 
the slaves only, without any refer- 
ence to the just rights of the master, 
and to the great political rights and 
interests of the British Empire. 
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You, have taken a bold step. At 
one stride you have strode over the 
Tropical Colonies of Great Britain, 
and levelled the edifice which this 
country had erected there, and sup- 
ported for two hundred years ata 
vast expense. You have thrown 
away with a breath, Colonies for 
the possession of even a few of which 
Napoleon Bonaparte risked and lost 
the empire of the world. Previous 
to his unsheathing the sword against 
Russia in 1812, (see Report of Minis- 
ters for Foreign Affairs to the Empe- 
ror: Paris, March 4, 1812,) he an- 
nounced to Europe, “In Germany 
we will reconquer the East and the 
West Indies.” For this, says the 
Minister, he “ stipulated that Dant- 
zig, Glogaw, Custrin, and Stettin, 
should remain in your hands until 
peace was concluded with England. 
You wished that the restoration of 
these important places should be 
made an object of compensation in 
the negotiations, with England for 
Our MARITIME POSssEssIONS.” The 
future historian, in drawing the con- 
trast, must write that a scion of 
the House of Derby threw away all 
that, a portion only of which Napo- 
leon coveted as the greatest acqui- 
sition he could make ! 

The bold step you have taken will, 
in its results, deprive England of 
her sugar colonies, and this country 
of that great sugar trade which was 
the foundation of her naval and com- 
mercial power; and, unless the 
Southern States of the United States 
are revolutionized, the sugar trade 
of the world will be thrown into the 
hands of the Spanish Colonies and 
the United States. The latter is 
sufficiently quick-sighted to see the 
advantages which would accrue to 
her by the destruction of the British 
Colonies. Her dense free popula- 
tion pressing southward, and carry- 
ing on the lighter agricultural culti- 
vation, would relieve and throw back 
two millions of slaves into Florida, 
Louisiana, and the territories adja- 
cent, for the cultivation of sugar. 
Have you ever considered the matter 
in this light, and what effect the di- 
minution of the cultivation of cotton 
in these states, by turning thé slave- 
labour to the cultivation of sugar 
instead of that article, would have 
upon the manufactures of this coun- 
try? To India the cultivation of 
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sugar cannot go from the West so 
long as Africa is situated between 
them ; yet the inhabitants of the fo- 
reign colonies in the Western World 
generally believe, and the French 
Government are most artfully incul- 
cating the belief, that Great Britain 
seeks by the system which she pur- 
sues, the destruction of her own co- 
lonies, that she may thereby se- 
cure the destruction of the colonies 
of every European power in the 
Western World, in order that she 
may enjoy the monopoly of the su- 
gar trade, by means of her territories 
in Hindoostan. This belief has kin- 
dled a wide and deep-spread feeling 
of hatred against this country. 

For several years past, the British 
tropical cultivator has been contend- 
ing at a loss against the growing 
on pe of foreign possessions. 

Vith capital extinguished, with cre- 
dit blasted, and with security ba- 
nished, how is he, under the new 
system, and a system essentially dif- 
fering from theirs, to contend against 
them while his expenditure is undi- 
minished, with only half the Jabour 
to be got, unless he pays for it at a 
high rate, admitting that he has the 
funds to enable him to do so? and 
should even a portion of the slaves 
refuse to work, as they certainly 
will do, his difficulties will all be 
enormously increased. Under such 
circumstances it is plain to any being 
capable of thought, that from this 
day forward the British colonial cul- 
tivator must, even if he had the 
means to do so, carry on cultivation 
at a very heavy loss, a loss which 
will in a few years absorb a much 
greater sum than the compensation 
which you have promised to give. 
Bankruptcy and ruin must be the 
result. No act of Parliament that 
you can frame and pass, can fix ca- 
pital in a country where it is not se- 
cure, and cannot be profitably em- 
ployed ; nor can you fix down intel- 
ligence and industry where they have 
no field for exertion or reward. The 
consequences of this state of things 
will be that the white population 
must abandon the colonies, and the 
slaves, left without practical know- 
ledge to guide them, or capital to 
supply their wants, must be plunged 
into poverty, and retrograde into a 
state of barbarism. 

The emissaries and authorities 
which your predecessors sent out 
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and employed in the Colonies, 
have done their work. They have 
sown discord in every colony, and 
divided the ranks which ought to 
have been united to oppose the 
march of ignorance and the footsteps 
of injustice. This vile tribe, with all 
those individuals of influence whom 
they have deceived and misled, will 
speedily find the consequences of 
their labours to be such as will appal 
even them; while you will be left to 
bear the reproaches of a country 
awakened to reason, and made aware 
of her terrible loss, and to the bitter 
cries of poverty and misery, which 
will issue from the lips of the wi- 
dow and the orphan, and of hun- 
dreds of thousands once indepen- 
dent, and who had a right to expect 
that they would continue to be so. 

For months before you were ap- 
pointed to the office which you hold, 
it was well known in the Colonies 
that that appointment was to take 
place. These possessions hailed the 
prospect with gladness, in expecta- 
tion that the appointment would de- 
liver them from the rod under which 
they had so long smarted. In pro- 
portion as their hopes were raised 
high, so bitter will their disappoint- 
ment be when your first speech, as 
Colonial Secretary, reaches their 
shores. The consequences that may 
result from it I tremble to think on, 
and you will speedily learn. 

The white population in the Colo- 
nies did not create nor establish 
personal slavery in these possessions. 
No! it was the people of Great Bri- 
tain that created and established the 
system for them. All that the Co- 
lonists now require is to be paid 
back the money which, under the 
laws of Great Britain, they paid to 
the people of Great Britain for the 
slaves and the lands which they hold. 
Neither did the white population in 
the West Indies make the African 
the ignorant and degraded being 
that he was when he came from 
Africa. They received him such 
from the people of Great Britain, and 
under their protection and govern- 
ment the Colonists have made him 
and his progeny very different and 
more intelligent beings than they 
were, or ever could have been, in 
Africa. These are facts which can- 
not be denied. 

The West India colonists are poor, 
therefore they are insulted—they 
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are weak, therefure they are tram- 
pled in the dust. While loading 
them with every reproach, and blast- 
ing their character to the utmost, 
you yet seek their concurrence and 
support to carry the plans you pro- 
pose into effect. Is this wise? is 
this generous? is this just? The 
glory of England in her best days 
was to protect all her subjects, and 
above all, the weak against the 
strong; and the day has been when 
the British Minister, who, from igno- 
rance, error, or misconduct, had lost 
but one of these colonies, would, for 
that loss, have been deprived of his 
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Great Britain has already expended 
twenty millions sterling to accom- 
plish the object you have in view. 
She has, as has been fully shewn, 
wholly failed. You now offer to 
give away twenty millions more for 
the same object, and when it fails, 
and is lost, it will, by being so, bring 
round and ensure the loss of one 
hundred and fifty millions more—all 
the capital vested in the colonies, and 
all the commerce and navigation 
which that capital sustains! What 
will the nation say to you for this 
enormous loss ? 
Lan, &c., 


James M‘QuEEN. 


place, and perhaps, his head. 
Glasgow, 8th August, 1833. 


_ Look around you and reflect in 
time. In principal and interest, 


P. S.—While the present letter was in type, and standing over for publication, I 
received, through the attention of a commercial friend in the West Indies, a copy in 
the original Spanish from the official report made by the Minister to the Congress of 
Venezuela for the present year, concerning the state and commerce of that republic. 
From this I select the exports of sugai, and the exports and imports of rum, from 
and into that country, from which you will perceive how grossly Admiral Fieming 
and the ex-president have deceived you and the British public. No rum, you will 
observe, is exported, except, as the quantity shews, for ships’ stores, while a consi- 
derable quantity is imported; and I have the authority of a gentleman long resident 
in Columbia, and who is the principal sugar-planter in it, and just arrived from 
thence, that large quantities of rum are smuggled into Columbia from the British 
Colonies. The sugar exported, you will observe, is not Muscovado sugar, as we 
receive it, but an article chiefly consisting of sugar and molasses mixed together... 
The gentleman referred to also assures me, that the small sugar cultivation of 
Colambia is wholly carried on by slaves, and that the few negroes now remaining, 
who had borne arms during the war, and emancipated on that account, were the 
idlest and the greatest rogues in all Columbia, and scarcely any length of time out 
of some mischief or other. The imports into Columbia for 1832 were in value 
3,357,955 dollars, 837,896 of which were from Great Britain. The exports were 
in value 2,857,052 dollars, of which 319,786 dollars were from Great Britain. The 
principal article of export is coffee, viz. 11,544,024 lbs., in value 1,063,445 dollars. 
Amongst the imports, I find about 1,000,000 Ibs. tobacco in Havannal segars, and 
a strong recommendation to prohibit the introduction of these into Venezuela. 


Rum Exporrep 1832. Rum ImporTeD 1832. 








In national ships, yalue 150 dollar. Arrobas. Value. 
In foreign rw tr 48 , In national vessels, 258 587 
Per ll In foreign do. < 653 1715 
198 Rum imported in bottles, 13 52 
Total, 924 2354 
Svcak (y papillon) Exrortep 1832. 
Lbs, Value in Dollars. 
In national ships, ° 35,384 
In Foreign do. x 1,371,087 59,547 
Total, 1,406,471 61,737 


With regard to the increasing free population of all colours of the Spanish Colo- 
nies, and in answer to one of those “‘ dreaming” Anti-colonists, who used to dictate to 
the Colonial Office, and who has been nibbling at the account, I may shortly state, 
that the great inerease of late years has taken place by the influx of emigrants from 
Spain, from the Canary and Cape de Verd islands, from Columbia, and from the 
Spanish part of St Domingo. With this observation, I leave the quarter in question 


to dream over the subject, or at his pleasure to take his own argument as the guide, 
and thereby admit the additional increase of the African slave-trade to produce the 
result which he asserts, 
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OssERVATIONS made on the spot 
by one who has long regarded the 
political changes of France with in- 
terest, may possibly be of service, 
in conveying to the public on the 
other side of the Channel some idea 
of the present state and future pros- 
pects of a nation, avowedly follow- 
ed as the leader by the liberal party 
all over the world in the great work 
of political regeneration. Such a 
sketch, drawn with no feeling of poli- 
tical or national animosity, but with 
every wish for the present and future 
happiness of the great people among 
whom it is composed, may possibly 
cool many visionary hopes, and ex- 
tinguish some ardent anticipations ; 
but it will at least demonstrate what 
is the result, in the circumstances 
where it has been most triumphant, 
of democratic ascendency ; and pre- 
pare the inhabitants of Great Britain 
for the fate, and the government 
which awaits them, if they continue 
to follow the footsteps of the French 
liberals in the career which has been 
recently brought, on this side of the 
channel, to so triumphant a conclu- 
sion. 

Most of the educated inhabitants 
of Great Britain visited France, du- 
ring the restoration; many of them 
at different times. Every one 
thought he had acquired some idea 
of the political state and prospects 
of the country, and was enabled to 
form some anticipations as to its 
future destiny. We are now enabled 
to say, that most of these views were 
partial or erroneous. They were so, 
not so much from defect in the ob- 
servation of France, as ignorance 
of the political principles and pas- 
sions which were at work amongst 
its inhabitants; from want of experi- 
ence of the result of democraticcon- 
vulsions ; from judging of a country 
over which the wave of Revolution 
had passed, with the ideas drawn 
from one which had expelled its 
fury. We observed France accurately 
enough ; but we did so with English 
eyes ; we supposed its inhabitants to 
be actuated by the feelings and inte- 
rests, and motives, which were then 
at work among ourselves; and could 
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ITS POLITICAL STATE, 


form no conception of the new set of 
principles and desires which are 
stirred up during the agitation of a 
revolution. In this respect our pow- 
ers of observation are now material- 
ly improved. We have had some 
experience during the last three 
years of democratic convulsion ; we 
know the passion and desires which 
are developed by arraying the lower 
orders against the higher. We have 
acquired an acquaintance with the 
signs and marks of revolutionary ter- 
ror. Standing thus on the confines 
of the two systems ; at the extremity 
of English liberty, and the entrance 
of French democracy, we are now 
peculiarly qualified to form an 
accurate opinion of the tendency 
of these opposite principles of go- 
vernment ; we know the land- 
marks of the civilisation which is 
receding from the view, and have 
gained some acquaintance with the 
perils of that which is approaching ; 
and combining recent with former 
experience in ourown and the neigh- 
bouring country, can form atolerably 
accurate idea of the fate which 
awaits them and ourselves. 

The leading circumstance in the 
present condition of France, which 
first strikes an English observer, and 
is the most important feature it ex- 
hibits in a political point of view, is 
the enormous and apparently irre- 
sistible power of the central govern- 
ment at Paris over all the rest of 
France. This must appear rather a 
singular result after forty years of 
ardent aspirations after freedom, but 
nevertheless nothing is more certain, 
and it constitutes the great and dis- 
tinguishing result of the Revolution. 

Such has been the centralization 
of power by the various democratic 
assemblies, who, at different times, 
have ruled the destinies of this great 
country, that there is hardly a vestige 
of power or influence now left to the 
provinces. All the situations of 
emolument of every description, from 
the highest to the lowest, in every 
department and line of life, are in the 
git of government. No man, in a 
situation approaching to that of a 
gentleman, can rise either in the 
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civil or military career in any part of 
France, unless he is promoted by the 
central offices at Paris. These are 

eneral expressions which convey no 
Gefinite idea. A few examples will 
render the state of the country in 
this particular more intelligible. 

The Chamber of Peers, who now 
hold their situations only for life, are 
appointed by the Crown. 

The whole army, now four hun- 
dred thousand strong, is at the dis- 
posal of Government. All the officers 
in that great body of course receive 
their appointment from the War- 
office at Paris. 

The navy, no inconsiderable force, 
is also appointed by the same power. 

The whole artificers and officers 
connected with the engineers and 
artillery, a most numerous body ina 
country so beset with fortifications 
and fortresses as France, derive their 
appointments from the central Go- 
vernment. 

The Customhouse officers, an im- 
mense body, whose huts and stations 
are set down at short distances all 
round France, are all nominated by 
the central office at Paris. 

The Post Office, in every depart- 
ment throughout the kingdom, is 
exclusively filled by the servants of 
Government. 

The Police, an immense force, ha- 
ving not less than eighty thousand 
employés in constant occupation, and 
which extends its iron net over the 
whole country, are all appointed by 
the Minister at the head of that de- 
partment. 

The Clergy over the whole coun- 
try receive their salaries from Go- 
vernment, and are appointed by the 
Crown. 

The whole teachers of youth of 
every description, in all public or 
established seminaries, whether pa- 
rochial or departmental, are appoint- 
ed by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The management of the roads, 
bridges, and chaussées, throughoutall 
the kingdom, is intrusted to persons 
appointed by the Crown. No man 
can break a stone, or mend a bridge, 
or repair a pavement, from Calais to 
Bayonne, unless he is in the service 
of Government; and all the labourers 
on the roads have an uniform hat, 
with the words “ Cantonnier,” or 
“Pontonnier,” upon it, indicating that 
they are in the service of the state. 
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The Post-horses over all France 
are under the control of the Crown. 
Not only the post-masters, but every 
postilion from Brest to Marseilles, 
and Strasburg to Bourdeaux, are no- 
minated by the Government. No ad- 
ditional hand can be added in the 
remotest relay of horses without the 
authority of the Parisian Bureaux. 
On all the great roads in the north 
of France there are too few posti- 
lions, and travellers are daily detain- 
ed hours on the road, not because 
horses are awanting, but because it 
has not pleased the ministers of the 
interior to appoint a sufficient num- 
ber of postilions for the different 
stations. In the south the case is the 
reverse; the postilions are too nu- 
merous, and can hardly live, from the 
division of their business among so 
many hands; but the mandate has 
gone forth from the Tuillieries, and 
a must be the order of the 

ay. 
The whole diligences,stage coaches, 
mails, and conveyances of every de- 
scription which convey travellers by 
relays of horses in every part of 
France, must employ the post-horses 
and postilions appointed at the dif- 
ferent stations by the Crown. No pri- 
vate individual or company can run 
a coach with relays with their own 
horses. They may establish as many 
coaches as they choose, but they 
must all be drawn by the royal horses 
and postilions, if they do not convey 
the travellers en voiturier with the 
same horses all the way. This great 
monopoly was established by an 
arret of the Directory, 9th Dec. 1798, 
which is in these terms ; “ Nul autre 
que les maitres de poste, munis d’une 
commission speciale, ne pourra eta- 
blir de relais particuliers, relayer ou 
conduire a titre de louage des voya- 
geurs d’un relais a un autre, a peine 
d’etre contraint de payer par forme 
d’indemnité le prix de Ja course, au 
profit. des maitres de poste et des 
postillons qui auront été frustrés.” 

The whole firemen throughout 
France are organized in battalions, 
and wear an uniform like soldiers, 
and are appointed by Government. 

The whole Judges, superior and 
inferior, over the whole kingdom, as 
well as the Prefets, Sous Prefets, Pro- 
cureurs du Roi, and in general all the 
legal offices of every description, are 
appointed by Government. The 
only exception are the Juges du- 
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Paix, a sort of arbiters and media- 
tors in each canton, to settle the 
trifling disputes of the peasants, 
whom they are permitted to name 
for themselves. 

The whole officers employed in 
the collection of the revenue, over 
the whole country, are appointed by 
the Government. They are an ex- 
tremely numerous body, and add 
immensely to the influence of the 
central authority, from whom all their 
appointments emanate. 

It would be tedious to carry this 
enumeration farther. Suffice it to 
say, that the Government of France 
has now drawn to itself the whole 
patronage in every department of 
business and line of life over the 
whole country. The Army, the Navy, 
the Law, the Church, the Professors 
and teachers of every description ; 
the Revenue, the Post-office, the 
roads, bridges and canals, the post- 
horses, the postilions, the firemen, 
the police, the gens-d’armes, con- 
stitute so many different branches in 
which the whole patronage is vested 
in the central Government at Paris, 
and in which no step can be taken, 
or thing attempted, without the au- 
thority of the Minister for that depart- 
ment, or the deputy in the capital. 
In consequence of this prodigious 
concentration of power and patronage 
in the public offices of Paris, and the 
total stripping of every sort of influ- 
ence from the Departments, the habit 
has become universal in every part 
of France, of looking to Paris, not only 
for the initiation in every measure 
and thought, but for the means of 
getting on in every line of life. Has 
a man a son to put into the army or 
navy, the law, the church, the police, 
or revenue ? He finds that he has no 
chance of success unless he is taken 
bythe hand by the Government. Is he 
anxious to make him a professor, a 
teacher, or a schoolmaster ? He is 
obliged to look to the same quarter 
for the means of advancement. Is 
his ambition limited to the humbler 
situation of a postmaster, a bridge 
contractor, a courier or a postilion ? 
He must pay his court to the Prefet 
of the Department, in order to obtain 
a recommendation to the Minister of 
the Interior, or theDirector of Bridges 
and Roads. Is he even reduced to 


earn his bread by breaking stones 
upon the highways, or paying the 
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streets of the towns? He must receive 
the wages of Government, and must 
wear their livery for his twenty sous 
a-day. Thus in every department 
and line of life, Government patron- 
age is indispensable, and the only 
way in which success is to be obtain- 
ed is by paying court to some person 
in authority. 

In a commercial and manufactur- 
ing country such as England, many 
and various means exist of rising to 
wealth and distinction, independent 
of Government ; and in some the op- 
position line is the surer passport to 
eminence of the two. Under the old 
constitution of England, when poli- 
tical power was vested in the holders 
of great property, and the great body 
of the people watched their proceed- 
ings with distrust and jealousy, emi- 
nence was to be attained in any pub- 
lic profession, as the Bar or the Se- 
nate, chiefly by acquiring the suffra- 
ges of the greater number of the 
citizens ; and hence the popular in- 
dependent line was the one which 
in general led soonest to fame and 
eminence. Commerce and manufac- 
tures opened up a thousand channels 
of lucrativeindustry, independent al- 
together of government support; and 
many of the most important branches 
of patronage, great part of the Church, 
and the majority of all establishments 
for education, were in the hands of 
corporations or private individuals, 
often in opposition to, or unconnect- 
ed with, Ministerial influence. But 
the reverse of all this obtains in 
France. There little commerce or 
manufactures’ are, comparatively 
speaking, to be found. With the ex- 
ception of Paris, Lyons, Bourdeaux, 
Rouen, and Marseilles, no commer- 
cial cities exist, and the innumerable 
channels for private adventure which 
the colonial possessions and immense 
trade of Britain open up are un- 
known. All the private establishments 
or corporations vested with patron- 
age in any line, as the Church, edu- 
cation, charity, or the like, were de- 
praredcaring perer anes of 1793, 
and nothing left but the great and 
overwhelming power of Government, 
standing the more prominently for- 
ward, from the extinction of every 
rival authority which might compete 
with its influence. 

From the same cause has arisen 
a degree of slavish submission, in all 
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the provinces of France, to the will 
or caprice of the Metropolis, which 
is almost incredible, and says but 
little for the independence of thought 
and character which has grown up 
in that country since the schoolmas- 
ter has been abroad. From _ the 
habit of looking to Paris for direc- 
tions in every thing, from the making 
of a King to the repairing of a bridge, 
they have absolutely lost the power 
of judging for themselves, or taking 
the initiative in any thing either of 
the greatest or the smallest moment. 
This appears, ia the most striking 
manner, in all the political changes 
which have taken place in the coun- 
try for the last forty years. Ever 
since the bones of old France were 
broken by the Constituent Assembly: 
since the Parliaments, the Provin- 
ces, the Church, the Incorporations, 
were swept away by their gigantic 
acts of democratic despotism, the 
departments have sunk into absolute 
insignificance, and every thing has 
been determined by the will of the 
capital, and the acts of the Central 
Government at its head. When the 
Girondists, the illustrious represen- 
tatives of the country districts, were 
proscribed, the most violent feelings 
of indignation spread through the 
South and West of France. Sixty- 
five, out of the eighty-four depart- 
ments, rose in insurrection against 
the despotism of the capital; but 
the unwonted exertion surpassed 
theirstrength, and they soon yielded, 
without a struggle worth the notice 
of history, to its usurped authority. 
When Robespierre executed Danton 
and his adherents; when he himself 
sunk under the stroke of the Ther- 
midorians; when Napoleon over- 
threw the National Guard of Paris 
in October, 1795; when the Direc- 
tory were expelled by the bayonets 
of Augereau, on the !8th Fructidor, 
1797; when Napoleon seized the 
reins of power in November, 1799; 
when he declared himself Emperor, 
and overturned all the principles of 
the Revolution in 1804; when he was 
vanquished by the Allies in 1814; 
when he resumed the helm in 18] 5; 
when he was finally dethroned after 
the battle of Waterloo; when the 
revolt of the Barricades established 
a revolutionary Government in the 
capital; when the suppression of the 
insurrection at the cloister of) St 
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Merri defeated a similar attempt 
two years afterwards, the obedient 
departments were equally ready 
with their addresses of congratula- 
tion, and on every one of these va- 
rious, contradictory, and inconsist- 
ent changes, France submitted at 
once to the dictatorial power of Pa- 
ris; and thirty millions of men wil- 
lingly took the law from the caprices 
or passions of a few hundred thou- 
sands. The subjection of Rome to 
the Pretorian Guards, or of Turkey 
to the Janizaries, was never more 
complete. 

It was not thus in old France. The 
greatest and most glorious efforts of 
her people, in favour of freedom, 
were made when the capital was in 
the hands of foreign or domestic 
enemies. The English more than 
once wrested Paris from their grasp; 
but the forces of the South rallied 
behind the Loire, and at length ex- 
pelled the cruel invaders from their 
shores. The forces of the League 
were long in possession of the capi- 
tal; but Henry IV., at the head of 
the Militia of the Provinces, at length 
conquered its citizens, and Paris re- 
ceived a master from the roots of 
the Pyrenees. The Revolution of 
1789 commenced with the provin- 
ces : it was their Parliaments, which, 
under Louis XV. and XVI., spread 
the spirit of resistance to arbitrary 
power through the country ; and it 
was from their exertions, that the un- 
animous spirit, which compelled the 
Court to convoke the States-Gene- 
ral, arose. Now all is changed ;— 
not a murmur, not a complaint 
against the acts of the capital, is to 
be heard from Calais to Bayonne ; 
but the obedient departments are 
equally ready at the arrival of the 
mail, or the receipt of the telegraph, 
to bail with shouts a Republic or an 
Empire; a Dictator or a Consul; a 
Robespierre or a Napoleon; a Mo- 
narch, the heir of fourteen centu- 
ries; or a Hero, the child of an hun- 
dred victories. 

All the great and useful underta- 
kings, which in England, and all free 
countries, emanate from the capital 
or skill of individuals, or associated 
bodies, in France spring from the 
Government, and. the Government 
alone. Their universities, schools, 
and colleges; academies of primary 
and secondary instruction; military 
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and polytechnic schools; hospitals, 
charitable institutions, libraries, mu- 
seums, and public establishments of 
all sorts; their harbours, bridges, 
roads, canals—every thing, in short, 
originates with, and is directed by, 
the Government. Hence, individuals 
in France seldom attempt any thing 
for the public good: private advan- 
tage, or amusement, the rise of for- 


tune, or the increase of power, con-. 


stitute the general motives of action. 
Like the passengers in a ship, or the 
soldiers in an army, the French sur- 
render themselves,withoutastruggle, 
to the guidance of those in possession 
of the helm; or if they rise in rebel- 
lion against them, it is not so much 
from any view to the public good, as 
from a desire to secure to them- 
selves the advantages which the pos- 
session of political power confers. 
This extraordinary concentration 
of every thing in the Central Govern- 
ment at Paris, always existed to a 
certain extent in France; but it has 
been increased, to a most extraordi- 
nary degree, under the democratic 
tule of the last forty years. It was 
the Constituent Assembly, borne 
forward on the gales of revolution- 
ary fervour, which made the great- 
est additions to the power of Go- 
vernment—not merely by the con- 
centration of patronage and direc- 
tion of every kind in Ministers, but 
by the destruction of the Aristocracy, 
the Church, the Incorporations ;— 
every thing, in short, which could 
withstand or counterbalance the in- 
fluence of Government. The people, 
charmed with the installation of their 
representatives in supreme power, 
readily acquiesced in, or rather stre- 
nuously supported, all the additions 
made by the democratic Legislature 
to the powers of the Executive ; 
fondly oe that, by so doing, 
they were laying the surest founda- 
tion for the continuance of their own 
power. They little foresaw, what 
the event soon demonstrated, that 
they were incapable, in the long 
run, of preserving this power; that 
it would speedily fall into the hands 
of ambitious or designing men, who 
flattered their passions, in order to 
secure the possession of arbitrary 
authority for themselves; and that, 
in the end, the absolute despotism, 
which they had created for the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the rule of the 
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multitude, would terminate in im- 
posing on them the most abject ser- 
vitude. When Napoleon came to 
the throne, he found it unnecessary 
to make any great changes in the 
practical working of Government; 
he found a despotism ready made to 
his hand, and had only to seize the 
reins, 80 tightly bitted on the nation 
by his revolutionary predecessors. 

The Revolution of July made no 
difference in this respect; or rather 
it tended to concentrate still farther 
in the metropolis the authority and 
power of Government. The able 
and indefatigable leaders, who during 
the fifteen years of the Restoration 
had laboured incessantly to subvert 
the authority of the Royalists, had 
no sooner succeeded, than they 
quietly took possession of all the 
powers which they enjoyed, and, 
supported with more talent, and a. 
greater display of armed force, exer- 
cised them with far greater severity. 
No concessions to real freedom were 
made—no division of the powers of 
the Executive took place. All ap- 
pointments in every line still flow 
from Paris: not a pestilion can ride 
a post-horse, nor peasant break a 
stone on the highways, from the 
Channel to the Pyrenees, unless au- 
thorized by the central authority. 
The Legislature convoked by Louis 
Philippe has done much to abridge 
the authority of others, but nothing 
to diminish that which is most to be 
dreaded. They have destroyed the 
hereditary legislature, the last rem- 
nant of European civilisation which 
the cenvulsions of their predecessors 
had left, but done nothing to weaken 
the authority of the Executive. Louis 
Philippe enjoys, during the preca- 
rious tenure of his crown, at the will 
of the Pretorian Guards of Paris, 
more absolute authority than ever 
was held by the most despotic of the 
Bourbon race. 

France being held in absolute sub- 
jection by Paris, all that is necessary 
to preserve this authority is to secure 
the mastery of the capital. Marshal 
Soult has taught the Citizen King 
how this is to be done. He keeps an 
immense military force, from 35,000 
to 40,000 men, constantly in the ca- 
pital; and an equal force is stationed 
within twelve miles round, ready to 
march at asignal from the telegraphon 
Montmartre, in a few hours, to crush 
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any attempt at insurrection. In ad- 
dition to this, there are 50,000 Na- 
tional Guards in Paris, and 25,000 
more in the Banlieue, or rural dis- 
trictround its walls, admirably equip- 
ped, well drilled, and, to appearance 
at least, quite equal to the regular 
soldiers. Of this great force, above 
5000, half regulars and half National 
Guards, are every night on duty as 
sentinels, or patrols, in the capital. 
There is not a street where several 
sentinels, on foot or horseback, are 
not stationed, and within call of each 
a picquet or patrol, ready to render 
aid, if required, at a minute’s notice. 
Paris, ina period of profound peace, 
without an enemy approaching the 
Rhine, resembles rather a city in 
hourly expectation of an assaultfrom 
a beleaguering enemy, than the capi- 
tal of a peaceful monarchy. 

In addition to this prodigious dis- 
play of military force, the Civil Em- 
ployés, the Police, constitute a body 
nearly as formidable, and, to indivi- 
duals at least, much more dangerous. 
Notonly are the streets constantly tra- 
versed by this force in their appro- 
priate dress, but more than half their 
number are always prowling about, 
disguised as workmen or tradesmen, 
to pick up information, mark indivi- 
duals, and arrest discontented cha- 
racters. They enter coffeehouses, 
mingle in groups, overhear conver- 
sations, join in discussions, and if 
they discover any thing seditious or 
dangerous, they either arrest the de- 
linquent at once, and hand him over 
to the nearest guard, or denounce 
him to their superiors, and he is ar- 
rested at night by an armed force in 
his bed. Once incarcerated, his ca- 
reer, for a long time at least, is ter- 
minated: he is allowed to lie there 
till his projects evaporate, or his as- 
sociates are dispersed, withouteither 
being discharged or brought to trial. 
There is not a night at this time that 
from fifteen to twenty persons are 
not arrested in this way by the poe 
lice; and nothing is heard of their 
subsequent trial. 

From the long continuanceof these 
arrests by the police, the prisons of 
Paris, spacious as they are, andample 
as they were found during the Reign 
of Terror, have become unable to 
contain their numerous inmates. 
Fresh and extraordinary places of 
confinement have become necessary. 
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A new jail, of great dimensions, 
guarded by an ample military force, 
has been constructed by the Citizen 
King, near the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, where the overflowings of 
the other prisons in Paris are safely 
lodged. The more dangerous cha- 
racters are conveyed to fortresses in 
the interior, or the Chateau of Mount 
St Michael, in Normandy. This 
great state-prison, capable of holding 
many hundred prisoners, is situated 
in the sea, on the coast of the Chan- 
nel, and amply tenanted now by the 
most unruly part of the population 
of Paris, under a powerful military 
and naval garrison. 

Above fifteen hundred persons 
were arrested after the great revolt 
at the Cloister of St Merri, in June, 
1832; and, though a few have been 
brought to trial or discharged, the 
great majority still remain in prison, 
in the charge of the police, under 
warrants apparently of interminable 
duration. The nightly arrests and 
numerous domiciliary visits are con- 
stantly adding to this immense num- 
ber, and graduallythinning that ardent 
body who effected the Revolution of 
July, and have proved so formidable 
to every Government of France, since 
the beginning of the revolutionary 
troubles in 1789. The fragment of 
this body, who fought at the Cloister 
of St Merri, evinced such heroic cou- 
rage and invincible determination, 
that the Government have resolved 
on a bellum ad internecionem with 
such formidable antagonists, and, by 
the continued application of arrests 
and domiciliary visits, have now con- 
siderably weakened their numbers, 
as well as damped their hopes. Still 
it is against this democratic Rump 
that all the vigilance of the police is 
exerted. The Royalists are neglected 
or despised; but the Republicans, 
whom it is not so easy to daunt, are 
sought out with undecaying vigil- 
ance, and treated with uncommon 
severity. 

Public meetings, or any of the 
other constitutional modes of giving 
vent to general opinion in Great Bri- 
tain, are unknown in France. If 
twenty or thirty thousand men were 
collected together in that way, they 
would infallibly be assailed by the 
military force, and their dispersion, 
or the overthrow of the Government, 
would be the consequence. 
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The only relic of freedom, which 
has survived the Revolutiun of July, 
is the liberty of the Press. It is im- 
possible to read the journals which 
are in every coffee-house every morn- 
ing, without seeing that all the efforts 
of despotism have failed in coercing 
this mighty instrument. The mea- 
sures of public men are canvassed 
with unsparing severity; and not 
only liberal, but revolutionary mea- 
sures advocated with great earnest- 
ness, and no small share of ability. 
It is not, however, without the ut- 
most efforts on the part of Govern- 
ment to suppress it that this licenti- 
ousness exists. Prosecutions against 
the press have been instituted with 
a degree of rigour and frequen- 
cy, since the Revolution of July, 
unknown under the lenient and fee- 
ble government of the Restoration. 
The Tribune, which is the leading 
republican journal, has reached its 
eighty-second prosecution since the 
Three Glorious Days. More prosecu- 
tions have been instituted since the 
accession of the Citizen King, than 
during the whole fifteen that the 
elder brarch of the Bourbons was 
on the throne. The Government, 
however, have not ventured on the 
decisive step of suppressing the sedi- 
tious journals, or establishing a Cen- 
sorship of the Press. The recollection 
of the Three Days, which commenced 
with the attempts to shut up the 
printing- offices of some newspapers, 
prevents this last act of despotism. 
The National Guard, in all probabi- 
lity, would resist such an attempt, 
and if not supported by them, it 
would endanger the crown of Louis 
Philippe. Government has appa- 
rently discovered that the retention 
of the power of abuse consoles the 
Parisians for the loss of all their 
other liberties. They read the news- 
papers and see the Ministry violently 
assailed, and imagine they are in full 
possession of freedom, though they 
cannot travel ten leagues from Paris 
without a passport, nor go to bed in 
the evening with any security that 
they will not be arrested during the 
night by the police, and consigned 
to prison, without any possibility of 
redress, for an indefinite period. 

The present Government appears 
to be universally disliked in France. 
You may travel over the whole coun- 
try without discovering one trace of 
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attachment to the reigning family. 
Their names are hardly ever men- 
tioned; by common consent they ap- 
pear to be consigned to oblivion by 
all classes. A large and ardent part 
of the people are attached to the 
memory of aye ice eo seize every 
opportunity of testifying their admi- 
ration of that illustrious man. Ano- 
ther large and formidable body have 
openly espoused the principles of 
democracy, and are indefatigable in 
their endeavours to establish their 
favourite dream of a republic. The 
Royalists, few in number in Paris 
and the great commercial towns, 
abound in the South and West, and 
openly proclaim their determination, 
if Paris will take the lead, to restore 
the lawful race of sovereigns. But 
Louis Philippe has no partisans, but 
the numerous civil and military em- 
ployés who wear his livery or eat 
his bread. Not a vestige of attach- 
ment to the Orleans dynasty is to be 
seen in France. His presence in 
Paris is known only by the appear- 
ance of a mounted patro)] on each 
side of the arch in the Place Carousel, 
who are stationed there only when 
the King is at the Tuileries. He en- 
ters the capital, and leavesit, without 
any one enquiring or knowing any 
thing about him. If he is seen in the 
street, not a head is uncovered, not a 
cry of Vive le Roi isheard. No where 
is a print or bust of any of the Royal 
Family to be seen. Not a scrap of 
printing narrating any of their pro- 
ceedings beyond the Government 
journals is to be met with. You may 
travel across the kingdom, or, what 
is of more consequence, traverse 
Paris in every direction, without 
being made aware, by any thing you 
see or hear, that a King exists in 
France. The Royalists detest him 
because he has established a revolu- 
tionary throne—the Republicans, be- 
cause he has belied all his profes- 
sions in favour of freedom, and reared 
a military despotism on the founda- 
tion of the Barricades. 

The French, in consequence of 
these circumstances, are in a very 
peculiar state. They are discon- 
tented with every thing, and what is 
worse, they know not to what quar- 
ter to look for relief. They are tired 
of the Citizen King, whom they ac- 
cuse of saving money, and preparing 
for America; of having given them 
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the weight of a despotism without its 
security, and the exhaustion of mi- 
litary preparation without either its 
glory or its advantages. They (ex- 
cluding the Royalists) abhor the 
Bourbons, whom they regard as 
priest-ridden, and superstitious, weak 
and feeble, men unfit to govern the 
first nation in the world. They 
dread a Republic as likely to strip 
them of their sons and their for- 
tunes; to induce an interminable 
war with the European Powers ; de- 
prive them of their incomes, and 
possibly endanger the national in- 
dependence. They are discontented 
with the present, fearful of the 
future, and find their only consola- 
tion in reverting to the days of Na- 
poleon and the Grand Army, as a 
brilliant drama now lost for ever. 
They are in the situation of the 
victim of passion, or the slave of 
pleasure, worn out with enjoyment, 
blasé with satiety, who has no longer 
any enjoyment in life, but inces- 
santly revolts with the prurient rest- 
lessness of premature age to the or- 
gies and the excesses of his youth. 

What then, it may be asked, up- 
holds the reigning dynasty, if it is 
hated equally by both the great par- 
ties who divide France, and can 
number none but its own official 
dependants among its supporters ? 
The answer is to be found in the 
immense extent of the pecuniary 
losses which the Revolution of July 
occasioned to all men of any pro- 
perty in the country, and the recol- 
lection of the Reign of Terror, which 
is still vividly present to the minds 
of the existing generation. 

On the English side of the Channel, 
few are aware of the enormous pe- 
cuniary losses with which the tri- 
umph of democracy in July, 1830, 
was attended. In Paris, all parties 
are agreed that the depreciation of 
property of every description in con- 
sequence of that event was about a 
third: in other words, every man 
found himself a third poorer after 
the overthrow of Charles X. than he 
was before it. Over the remainder 
of France the losses sustained were 
nearly as great, in some places still 
heavier. For the two years which 


succeeded the Barricades, trade and 
commerce of every description was 
at astand; the import of goods de- 
clined a fourth, and one half of the 
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shopkeepers in Paris and all the great 


towns became bankrupt. The dis- 
tress among the labouring classes, 
and especially those who depended 
on the sale of articles of manufac- 
tured industry or luxury, was unpre- 
cedented. It is the recollection of 
this long period of national agony 
which upholds the throne of Louis 
Philippe. The National Guard of 
Paris, who are in truth the ruling 
power in France, know by bitter ex- 
perience to what a revolution, even 
of the most bloodless kind, leads— 
decay of business, decline of credit, 
stoppage of sales, pressure of credi- 
tors. They recollect the innumera- 
ble bankruptcies of 1830 and 1831, 
and are resolved that their names 
shall not enter the list. They know 
that the next convulsion would esta- 
blish a republic in unbridled sove- 
reignty : they know the principles 
of these apostles of democracy ; they 
recollect their actions ; the Reign of 
Terror, the massacres in the prisons, 
float before their eyes. They have a 
vivid impression also of the external 
consequences of such an event: they 
know that their hot-headed youth 
would instantly press forward to re- 
gain the frontier of the Rhine; they 
foresee an European war, a cessa- 
tion of the influx of foreign wealth 
into Paris, and possibly a third visit 
by the Cossacks to the Champs 
Elysées. These are the considera- 
tions which maintain the allegiance 
of the National Guard, and uphold 
the throne of Louis Philippe, when 
there is not one spark of real attach- 
ment to him in the whole kingdom. 
He is supported, not because his 
character is loved, his achievements 
admired, or his principles venerated, 
but because he is the last barrier 
between France and revolutionary 
suffering, and because the people 
have drunk too deep of that draught 
to tolerate a repetition of its bitter- 
ness. 

Although, therefore, there is a large 
and energetic and most formidable 
party in ‘France, who are ardently 
devoted to revolutionary principles, 
and long for a republic, as the com- 
mencement of every imaginable feli- 
city ; yet the body in whom power 
is at present really vested, is essen- 
tially conservative. The National 
Guard of Paris, composed of the 
most reputable of the citizens of that 
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great metropolis, equipped at their 
own expense, and receiving no pay 
from Government, consists of the 
very persons who have suffered most 
severely by the late convulsions. 
They form the ruling power in 
France; for to them, more than the 
garrison of the capital, the Govern- 
ment look for that support which is 
so necessary amidst the furious fac- 
tions by whom they are assailed; 
and to their opinions the people at- 
tach a degree of weight which does 
not belong to any other body in 
France. The Chamber of Peers are 
disregarded, the Legislative Body 
despised; but the National Guard is 
the object of universal respect, be- 
cause every one feels that they 
possess the power of making or un- 
making kings. The Crown does not 
hesitate to act in opposition to a vote 
of both Chambers ; but the disappro- 
bation of a majority of the National 
Guard is sure to command attention. 
In vain the Chamber of Deputies 
refused a vote of supplies for the 
erection of detached forts round 
Paris; the ground was nevertheless 
purchased, and the sappers and 
miners, armed to the teeth, were 
busily employed from four in the 
morning till twelve at night, in their 
construction ; but when several bat- 
talions of the National Guard, in 
defiling before the King, on the an- 
niversary of the Three Days, ex- 
claimed, “ A bas les forts detachés,” 
the works were suspended, and are 
now going on only at Vinciennes, and 
two other points. That which was 
refused to the collected wisdom of 
the Representatives of France is 
conceded at once to the cries of 
armed men: the ultimate decision is 
made by the bayonet ; and the boast- 
ed improvements of modern civili- 
sation, terminate in the same appeal 
to physical strength which charac- 
terised the days of Clovis. 

This contempt into which the Le- 
gislature has fallen, is one of the 

reat features of France, since the 
Revolution of July; but it is one 
which is least known or understood 
on the English side of the channel. 
The causes which produced it had 
been long in operation, but it was 
that event which brought them fully 
and prominently into view. The 
supreme power has now passed into 
other hands. It was neither the Peers 
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nor the Commons, but the Populace 
in the streets, the heroes of the bar- 
ricades, who seated Louis Philippe 
on the throne. The same force, it isac- 
knowledged, possesses the power to 
dethrone him; and hencethe National 
Guard of the capital, as the organized 
concentration of this power, is looked 
to with respect. The departments, 
it is known, will hail with shouts 
whatever king, or whatever form of 
government the armed force in the 
capital choose to impose; the Depu- 
ties, it is felt, will hasten to make 
their submission to the leaders who 
have got possession of the Treasury, 
the Bank, the Telegraph, and the 
War-Office. Hence, the strife of 
faction is no longer carried on by 
debates in the Chambers, or efforts 
in the Legislature. The National 
Guard of Paris is the body to which 
all attention is directed; and if the 
departments are considered, it is not 
in order to influence their represen- 
tatives, but to procure addresses or 
petitions from members of their Na- 
tional Guards, to forward the views 
of the great parties at work in the 
metropolis. Such petitions or ad- 
dresses are daily to be seen in the 
public papers, and are referred to 
with undisguised satisfaction by the 

arties whose views they support. 

o regard is paid but to the men 
who have bayonets in their hands. 
Every thing directly, or indirectly, 
is referred to physical strength, and 
the dreams of modern equality are 
fast degenerating into the lasting 
empire of the sword. 

The complete insignificance of the 
Chambers, however, is to be refera 
red to other and more general causes 
than the successful revolt of the 
barricades. That event only tore 
aside the veil which concealed the 
weakness of the Legislature; and 
openly proclaimed what political 
wisdom had long feared, that the 
elements of an authoritative and 

aramount Legislature do not exist 
in France. When the National As- 
sembly destroyed the nobility, the 
landed proprietors, the clergy, and 
the incorporations of the country, 
they rendered arespectable Legisla- 
ture impossible. It is in vain to 
attempt to give authority or weight 
to pa Ee individuals not gifted 
with peculiar talents, by merely 
electing them as members of Parlia~ 
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ment, If they do not, from their 
birth, descent, fortune, or estates, 
already possess it, their mere trans- 
lation in the Legislature will never 
have this effect. The House of Com- 
mons under the old English Con- 
stitution was so powerful, because 
it contained the representatives of 
all the great and lasting interests of 
the country, of its nobles, its landed 
proprietors, its merchants, manufac- 
turers, burghers, tradesmen, and pea- 
sants. It commanded universal re- 
spect, because every man felt that 
his own interests were wound up 
with, and defended by, a portion of 
that body. But this is not and can- 
not be the case in France—the classes 
are destroyed from whom the repre- 
sentatives of such varied interests 
must be chosen: the interests in the 
nation do not exist whose intermix- 
ture is essential to a weighty legis- 
lature. Elected by persons posses- 
sed of one uniform qualification—the 
payment of direct taxes to the 
amount of two hundred francs, or 
eight pounds sterling a-year—the 
deputies are the representatives only 
of one class in society, the small 
proprietors. The other interests in 
the state, either do not exist or are 
not represented. The persons who are 
chosen, are seldom remarkable either 
for their fortune, family, talent, or 
character. They are, to use a home- 
ly expression, “ neighbour like ;” 
individuals of a bustling character 
or ambitious views, who have taken 
to politics as the best and most lu- 
crative profession they could choose, 
as opening the door most easily to 
the innumerable civil and military 
offices which are the object of uni- 
versal ambition in France. Hence 
they are not looked up to with re- 
spect even by their own department, 
who can never get over the home- 
liness of their origin or moderation 
of their fortune, and by the rest of 
France are unknown or despised. 
The chief complaint against the 
Legislature in France is, that it is 
swayed by corruption and interest- 
ed motives. That complaint has 
greatly increased since the lowering 
of the freehold qualification from 
three hundred to two hundred francs 
of direct taxes, in consequence of the 
Revolution of July. This change 
has opened the door to a lower and 
more corruptible class of men; num- 
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bers of whom got into the Legislature 
by making the most vehement pro- 
fessions of liberal opinions to their 
constituents, which they instantly 
forgot when the seductions of office 
and emolument were displayed be- 


fore their eyes. The majority of the 
Chamber, it is alleged, are gained 
by corruption ; and the more that 
the qualification is lowered the worse 
has this evil become. This is found- 
ed on the principles of human nature, 
and is of universal application. The 
more that you descend in society, 
the more will you find men accessi- 
ble to corruption and selfish consi- 
derations, because bribes are of 
ogg value to those wlio possess 
ittle or nothing than those who pos- 
sess a great deal. Many of the 
higher ranks are corrupt, but the 
power of resisting seduction exists 
to a greater degree among them than 
their inferiors. You often run the 
risk of insult if you offer a man or 
woman of elevated station a bribe, 
but seldom if it is insinuated into 
the hand of their valet or’ lady’s 
maid; and when the ermine of the 
Bench is unspotted, so much can 
frequently not be said of the clerks 
or servants of those elevated func- 
tionaries. Where the Legislature is 
elected by persons of that inferior 
description, the influence of corrup- 
tion will always be found to increase. 
It is for the people of England to 
judge whether the Reformed Par- 
liament is or is not destined to afford 
another illustration of the rule. 

To whatever cause it may be 
owing, the fact is certain, and cannot 
be denied by any person practically 
acquainted with France, that the 
Chamber of Deputies has fallen into 
the most complete contempt. Their 
debates have almost disappeared: 
they are hardly reported by the pub- 
lic press: seldom is any opposition 
to be seen amongst them. When 
Louis Philippe’s crown was in jeo- 
pardy in June, 1832, it was to the Na- 
tional Guard,and not to either branch 
of the Legislature, that all parties 
looked with anxiety. A unanimous 
vote of the old English Parliament 
would probably have had great 
weight with an English body of in- 
surgents, as it certainly disarmed the 
formidable mutineers at the Nore; 
but a unanimous vote of both Cham- 
bers at Paris would have had little 
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or no effect. A hearty cheer from 
three battalions of National Guards 
would have been worth a hundred 
votes of the Chambers ; and an in- 
surrection, which all the moral force 
of Parliament could not subdue, fell 
before the vigour of two regiments 
of Naticnal Guards from the Ban- 
lieue. . 

It is owing apparently to this pro- 
digious ascendency of the National 
Guard of Paris, that the freedom of 
discussion in the public journals has 
survived all the other liberties of 
France. These journals are, in truth, 
the pleaders before the Supreme 
Tribunals which govern the country, 
and they are flattered by the fear- 
lessness of the language which is 
employed before them. They are 
as tenacious of the liberty of the 
press at Paris in consequence, as the 
Preetorian Guards or Janizaries were 
of their peculiar and ruinous privi- 
leges. The cries of the National 
Guard, the ruling power in France, 
are produced by the incessant efforts 
of the journals on the different sides, 
who have been labouring for months 
or years to sway their opinions. 
Thus the ultimate appeal in that 
country is to the editors of news- 
papers, and the holders of bayonets, 
perhaps the classes of all others who 
are most unfit to be intrusted with 
the guidance of public affairs; and 
certainly those the Jeast qualified, in 
the end, to maintain their indepen- 
dence against the seductions or offers 
of a powerful Executive. 

The Central Government at Paris 
is omnipotent in France; but it does 
byno means follow from that that this 
Central Government is itself placed 
on a stable foundation. The autho- 
rity of the Seraglio is paramount 
over Turkey ; but within its precincts 
the most dreadful contests are of 
perpetual recurrence. The National 
Assembly, by concentrating all the 
powers of Government in the capital, 
necessarily delivered over its inha- 
bitants to an interminable future of 
discord and strife. When once it is 
discovered that the mainspring of 
all authority and influence is to be 
found in the Government offices of 
Paris, the efforts of the different par- 
ties who divide the State are inces- 
sant to make themselves masters of 
the talisman. This is to be done, 
not by any efforts in the departments, 
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any speeches in the Legislature, or 
any measures for the public good, 
but by incessant working at the 
armed force of the capital. By la- 
bouring in the public journals, in 
pamphlets, books, reviews, and ma- 
gazines, for a certain number of 
years, the faction in opposition at 
length succeed in making an impres- 
sion on the holders of bayonets in 
Paris, or on the ardent and penni- 
less youth who frequent its coffee- 
houses ; and when once this is done, 
by a well organized emeute, the 
whole is concluded. The people 
are roused; the National Guard he- 
sitate, or join the insurgents; the 
troops of the line refuse to act against 
their fellow-citizens; the reigning 
dynasty is dethroned ; a new flag is 
hoisted at the Tuileries; and the sub- 
missive departments hasten to declare 
their allegiance to the reigning power 
now in possession of the Treasury 
and the Telegraph, and disposing of 
four hundred thousand civil and mi- 
litary offices throughout France. 

No sooner is this great consum- 
mation effected, than the fruits of 
the victory begin to be enjoyed by 
the successful party. Offices, ho- 
nours, posts, and pensions, are show- 
ered down onthe leaders, the officers, 
and pioneers in the great work of 
national regeneration. The editors 
of the journals whose side has proved 
victorious, instantly become Minis- 
ters: all their relations and connex- 
ions, far beyond any known or com- 
putable degree of consanguinity, are 
seated in lucrative or important offi- 
ces. Regiments of cavalry, préfet- 
ships, sous-préfetships, procureur- 
ships, offices in the customs, excise, 
police, roads, bridges, church, uni- 
versities, schools, or colleges, de- 
scend upon them thick as autumnal 
leaves in Vallombrosa. Meanwhile 
the vanquished party are universally 
and rigidly excluded from office, 
their whole relations and connexions 
in every part of France find them- 
selves suddenly reduced to a state 
of destitution, and their only re- 
source is to begin to work upon the 
opinions of the armed force or rest- 
less population of the capital, in the 
hope that, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, another Revolution 
may be effected, and the golden 
showers descend upon themselves. 

In the Revolution of July, prepared 
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as it had been by the efforts of the 
liberal press for fifteen years in 
France, and organized as it was by 
the wealth of Lafitte, and a few of 
the great bankers in Paris, this sys- 
tem was successful. And according- 
ly, Thiers, Guizot, the Duke de 
Broglio, and the whole coterie of 
the Doctrinaires, have risen at once, 
from being editors of newspapers or 
lecturers to students, to the station 
of Ministers of State, and dispensers 
of several hundred thousand offices. 
They are now, in consequence, the 
object of universal obloquy and ha- 
tred with the remainder of the libe- 
ral party, who accuse them of having 
sacrificed all their former opinions, 
and embraced all the arbitrary tenets 
of the Royalist Faction, whom they 
were instrumental in subverting. 
Their conduct since they came into 
office, and especially since the acces- 
sion of Casimir Perier’s administra- 
tion on the 13th March, 1831, has 
been firm and moderate, strongly in- 
clined to conservative principles, 
and, in consequence, odious to the 
last degree to the anarchical faction 
by whose aid they rose to greatyess. 

The great effort of this excluded 
faction was made on the 5th and 
6th June, 1832, on occasion of the 
funeral of Lamarque. In England it 
is not generally known how formi- 
dable that insurrection was, and how 
nearly it had subverted the newly 
erected throne of the Barricades. 
Above 80,000 persons, including a 
considerable portion of the National 
Guard from the Fauxbourg St An- 
toine, and other manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Paris, walked in regular mili- 
tary array, keeping the step in that 
procession: no one could see them 
without being astonished how the 
Government survived the crisis. In 
truth, their existence hung by a 
thread ;—for several hours a feather 
would have cast the balance—esta- 
blished a republican government, 
and plunged Europe in an intermi- 
nable war. Till six o’clock in the 
evening the insurgents were conti- 
nually advancing ; and, at that hour, 
they had made themselves masters 
of about one-half of Paris, including 
the whole district to the eastward of 
a line drawn from the Port St Mar- 
tin through the Hotel de Ville to the 
Pantheon. At the first alarm the 
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bourg St Antoine with troops, and 
would have perished, but for the 
fortunate cutting off of that great 
revolutionary quarter from the scene 


of active preparations. Though de- 
prived of the expected co-operation 
in that district, however, the insur. 
gents bravely maintained the com- 
bat: they intrenched themselves in 
the neighbourhood of the cloister of 
St Merri, and among the narrow 
streets of that densely peopled quar- 
ter, maintained a doubtful strug- 
gle. The Ministers, in alarm, sent 
for the King, with intelligence that 
his crown was at stake: above 
60,000 men, with an immense train 
of artillery, were brought to the 
spot; but still the issue seemed sus- 
pended. The National Guard of the 
city, for the most part, hung back; 
the. cries of others were openly in 
favour of the insurgents ; if a single 
battalion, either of the line or the 
National Guard, at that crisis had 
openly joined the rebels, all was lost. 
In this extremity a singular circum- 
stance changed the fortune of the 
day, and fixed his tottering crown on 
the head of Louis Philippe. The 
little farmers round Paris, who live 
by sending their milk and vegetables 
to the capital, found their business 
suspended by the contest, which 
was raging in the centre of the city, 
where the markets for their produce 
are held; their stalls and paniers 
were seized by the rebels, and run 
up into barricades. Enraged at this 
invasion of their property and stop- 
page of their business, these little 
dealers joined their respective ban- 
ners, and hastened with the National 
Guard of the Banlieue to the scene 
of action: they were plentifully sup- 
plied with wine and spirits on the 
outside of the barrier; and before 
the excitation had subsided, were 
hurried over the barricades, and de- 
termined the conflict. In its last 
extremity the crown of Louis Phi- 
lippe was saved, neither by his boast- 
ed guards, nor the civic force of the 
metropolis, but the anger of a body 
of hucksters, gardeners, and milk- 
dealers, roused by the suspension of 
their humble occupations. 

It is this peculiarity in the situa- 
tion of the French Government 
which renders it necessary to watch 
the state of parties in Paris with such 
intense anxiety, andrenders the strife 
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in its streets the signal for peace or 
war all over the civilized world. 
The Government of France, despo- 
tic as it is over the remainder of the 
country, is entirely at the mercy of 
the metropolis. Having no root in 
the provinces, being based on no 
great interests in the State, itdepends 
entirely on the armed force of the 
capital—a_ well-organized emeute, 
the defection of a single regiment of 
guards, a few seditious cries from 
the National Guard, the sight of a 
favourite banner, a fortunate allu- 
sion to heart-stirring recollections, 
may at any moment consign it to 
destruction. If the insurgents of the 
city of Paris can make themselves 
masters of the Hotel de Ville, France 
is more than half conquered; if 
their forces are advanced to the 
Marché des Innocens, the throne is 
in greater danger than if the Rhine 
had been crossed by two hundred 
thousand men: but if their flag is 
hoisted on the Tuileries, the day is 
won, and France, with its eighty- 
four .departments and thirty-two 
millions of inhabitants, is at the dis- 
posal of the victorious faction. If 
the rebels who sold their lives so 
dearly in the cloister of St Merri 
could have openly gained over to 
their side one regiment, and many 
only waited an example to join their 
colours, they would speedily have 
been in possession of the Treasury, 
and the Telegraph, and France was 
at their feet. No man knew this 
peculiarity in the political situation 
of the great nation better than Na- 
poleon. He was little disquieted by 
the failure of the Russian campaign, 
till intelligence of the conspiracy of 
Mallet reached his ears; and that 
firmness which the loss of four hun- 
dred thousand men could not shake, 
was overturned by the news that 
the rebels in Paris had imprisoned 
the Minister of Police, and were 
within a hair’s breadth of makin 
themselves masters of the Telegraph. 
It is not surprising that Paris 
should have acquired this unbri- 
died sovereignty over the rest of the 
country, if the condition in which 
the provinces have been left by the 
Revolution is considéred. You 
travel through one of the depart- 
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ments—not a gentleman’s house or 
a chateau is to be seen. As far as 
the eye can reach, the country is 
covered with sheets of grain, or 
slopes covered with vines or vege- 
tables, raised by the peasants who 
inhabit the villages, situated at the 
distance of a few miles from each 
other. Does this immense expanse 
belong to noblemen, gentlemen, or 
opulent proprietors capable of ta- 
king the lead in any common mea- 
sures for the defence of the public 
liberties? On the contrary, it is 
partitioned out among an immense 
body of little proprietors, the great 
majority of whom are in a state of ex- 
treme poverty, and who are chained 
to the plough by the most imperious 
of all laws—that of absolute neces- 
sity. Morning, noon, and night, they 
are to be seen labouring in the fields, 
or returning weary and spent to 
their humble homes. Is it possible 
from such a class to expect any com- 
bined effort in favour of the eman- 
cipation of the provinces from the 
despotism of the capital ? The thing 
is utterly impossible: as well might 
you look for an organized struggle 
for freedom among the Serfs of Rus- 
sia or the Ryots of Hindostan. 

A certain intermixture of peasant 
proprietors is essential to the well- 
being of society; and the want of 
such a class to a larger extent in 
England, is one of the circumstances 
most to be lamented in its social 
condition. But there is a medium 
in all things. As much as the total 
want of little landowners is a seri- 
ous evil, so much is the total want 
of any other class to be deprecated. 
In the time of the Duke de Gaeta 
(1816), that able statesman calculated 
that there were four millions of landed 
proprietors in France, and 14,000,000 
of souls constituting their families, 
independent of the wages of labour.* 
At present the number is computed 
at twenty-five millions. Generally 
speaking, they occupy the whole land 
in the country. Here and there an old 
chateau, still held by a remnant of 
the old noblesse, is to be seen; ora 
modern villa, inhabited in summer 
by an opulent banker from one of 
the great manufacturing towns. But 
their number is too inconsiderable, 





* 1 Duc de Gaeta, ii, 334, 
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they are too far separated from each 
other, to have any weight in the po- 
litical scale. France is, in fact, a 
country of peasants, interspersed 
with a few great manufacturing 
towns, and ruled by a luxurious and 
corrupted capital. 

Even the great manufacturing 
towns are incapable of forming any 
counterpoise to the power of the 
capital. They are situated too far 
from each other, they depend too 
completely on orders from Paris, to 
be capable of opposing any resistance 
to its authority. If Rouen, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, or Bourdeaux were 
to attempt the struggle, the cemtral 
Government would quickly crush 
each singly, before it could be aided 
by the other confederates. They 
tried to resist, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, in 1793, when 
the Convention were assailed by all 
the Powers of Europe, when two- 
thirds of France joined their league, 
and the West was torn by the Ven- 
dean war, and totally failed. Any 
repetition of the attempt is out of 
the question. 

The Representative System, the 
boast of modern civilisation, has 
been found by experience to be in- 
capable of affording any remedy for 
this universal prostration of the Pro- 
vinces. That system is admirably 
adapted fora country which contains 
a gradation of classes in society from 
the prince to the peasant; but it must 
always fail where the intermediate 
classes are destroyed, and there exist 
only the Government and the peasan- 
try. Where this is the case, the latter 
body will always be found incapable 
of resisting the influence of the cen- 
tral authority. Who, in every age, 
from the signing of Magna Charta, 
have taken the lead in the support of 
English freedom? The Barons, and 
great landed proprietors,who possess- 
ed at once the resolution, influence, 
and power of combination, which are 
indispensable to such an attempt. 
Even the Reform Bill, the last and 
greatest triumph of democratic am- 
bition, was forced through the legis- 
lature, by the aid of a large and opu- 
lent portion of the aristocracy. If 
the Revolution of 1642 or 1688 had 
destroyed this intermediate body in 
the State, the Representative System 
would speedily have fallen into con- 
tempt, The humble, needy repre- 
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sentatives of humble and needy con- 
stituents would in the end have 
found themselves overshadowed by 
the splendour of the Court, the power 
of the metropolis, or the force of the 
army. In periods of agitation, when 
the public mind is in a ferment, and 
the chief powers of the State pulled 
in one direction, they would have 
been irresistible; but in times of 
tranquillity, when the voice of pas- 
sion was silent, and that of interest 
constantly heard, they would have 
certainly given way. What is re- 
quired in the representatives of the 
people, is a permanent resistance at 
all times to the various dangers which 
threaten the public freedom ; in pe- 
riods of democratic agitation a firm 
resistance to precipitate innovation ; 
in times of pacific enjoyment a 
steady disregard of Government se- 
duction. Human nature is weak, 
and we must not expect from any 
body of men, however constituted, a 
steady adherence to duty under such 
circumstances of varied trial and 
difficulty ; but experience has pro- 
ved, that it may be expected, with 
some probability, among an aristocra- 
tic body, because their interests are 
permanent, and equally endangered 
by each set of perils ; but that it is 
utterly chimerical to look for it 
among the representatives of a body 
of peasants or little proprietors, un- 
mingled with any considerable in- 
termixture of the higher classes of 
society. But the Revolution has 
extinguished these classes in France, 
and therefore it has not left the ele- 
ments out of which to frame a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

These circumstances explain a fact 
singularly illustrative of the present 
state of parties in France, and the 
power to whom the ultimate appeal 
is made, viz. the eminent and illus- 
trious persons by whom the daily 
press is conducted. Every one 
knows by what class in society the 
daily press is conducted in England; 
it is in the hands of persons of great 
ability, but in general of inferior 
grade in society. If the leading po- 
litical characters do occasionally 
contribute an article, it is done un 
der the veil of secrecy, and is seldom 
admitted by the author, with what- 
ever fame it may have been attend- 
ed. Butin France the case is quite 
the reverse. There the leading po- 
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litical characters, the highest of the 
nobles, the first men in the State, not 
only contribute regularly to the daily 
or periodical press, but avow and 
glory in their doing so. Not only 
the leading literary characters, as 
Chateaubriand, Guizot, Thiers, and 
others, regularly write for the daily 
press; but many of the Peers of 
France conduct, or contribute, to the 
— newspapers. The Gazette de 

rance and Quotidienne are support- 
ed by contributions from the Royal- 
ist nobility; the Journal des Debats 
is conducted by a Peer of France. 
So far from being considered as a 
discredit, or a thing to be concealed, 
these eminent men pride themselves 
on the influence they thus have on 
public opinion. The reason is ob- 
vious; they are the speakers before 
the real National Assembly of 
France, the National Guard and 
armed force of Paris. Consideration 
and dignity will ever attend the per- 
sons whose exertions directly lead 
to the possession of political power. 
When, in the progress of democratic 
changes, the Reformed Parliament 
of England has sunk as low in public 
estimation as the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in France, the Dukes and Earls 
of England, if such a class exist, will 
become the editors of newspapers, 
and pride themselves on the occu- 

ation. 

The taxation of France is extreme- 
ly heavy, and has been increased to 
a most extraordinary degree since 
the Revolution of July. Ina Table 
below,* will be found areturn of the 
Budgets of the last ten years, lately 
published in Paris by authority of 
Government. From this it appears 
that the expenditure of the last year 
of Charles X., was 950,000,000 
francs, orabout L.39,000,000 sterling, 
while that of the first year of Louis 
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Philippe, was above 1500,000,000, 
francs, or L..60,000,000. Thus, while 
the Three Glorious Days diminished 
every man’s property by a third, it 
added to the national burdens by a 
half. Such are the blessings of de- 
mocratic ascendency. 

The taxation of France has become 
an evil of the very greatest magni- 
tude, and with every addition made 
to democratic power, it has become 
worse. The property-tax is thirteen 
per cent on the annual value ; but by 
the arbitrary and unfair way in which 
valuations are taken, it frequently 
amounts to twenty, sometimes to 
thirty per cent, on what is really 
received by the proprietor. Profes- 
sional persons, whose income is fluc- 
tuating, pay an income-tax on a gra- 
duated scale; and the indirect taxes 
bring in about 500,000,000 franes, or 
L.20,000,000 sterling. The direct 
taxes amount to about 350,000,000 
francs, or L.14,000,000 sterling; a 
much heavier burden than the in- 
come-tax was on England, for the 
national income of England is much 
greater than that of France. As the 
result of their democratic efforts, the 
French have fixed on themselves 
national burdens, nearly three times 
as heavy as those which were so 
much complained of in the time of 
Louis XVI. ;+ and greatly more op- 
pressive than those which the Revo- 
lutionary War has imposed on the 
English people. 

Nor is this all. In addition to this 
enormous increase of taxation, the 
Revolution of July has occasioned 
the sale of a very large portion of 
the royal domains. In every part 
of France the crown lands and torests 
have been alienated to a very great 
extent; and the words which so of- 
ten meet a traveller’s eyes, “ Biens 
patrimoniaux de la Couronne a ven- 
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* Budgets of France for the last ten years. 


1824. 

1825. 946.098,000 
1826. 942,518,000 
1827. 986,527,000 
1828. 939,343,000 
1829. 975,703,000 
1830. 981,510,000 
1831. 1,511,.500,000 
1832. 1,100,506,000 
1833. 1,120,394,000 


+ They were then about L. 20,000,000 a-year, 


951,992,000 franes, or L.38,100,000 


do. 37,100,000 
do. 387 800,000 
do. 38,730,000 
do. 37.330,000 
do. 38,840,000 
do. 38,930,000 
do. 60 000,000 
do. 44,000,000 
do. 44,500,000 
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dre,” indicate too clearly how uni- 
versally the ruthless hand of the 
spoiler has been laid on the remain- 
ing public estates of the realm. 

The result of all this is, not only 
that no real freedom exists in France, 
but that the elements of constitu- 
tional liberty do not exist. Every 
thing depends on the will of the Ca- 
pital: and its determination is so 
much swayed at present, at least by 
the public press, and armed force 
in the capital, that no reliance on 
the stability of any system of Govern- 
ment can be placed. The first Re- 
volution concentrated all the powers 
of Government in the metropolis; 
the second vested them in the armed 
force of its garrison and citizens. 
Henceforth the strife of faction is 
likely to be a mere struggle for the 
possession of the public offices, and 
the immense patronage with which 
they are accompanied : but no mea- 
sures for the extension of public 
freedom will, to all appearance, be 
attempted. If the republican party 
were to dethrone Louis Philippe, 
they would raise the most violent 
outcry about the triumph of free- 
dom, and in the midst of it quietly 
take possession of the Police-office, 
the Telegraph, the Treasury, and 
begin to exercise the vast powers of 
Government for their own behoof 
in the most despotic manner. No 
other system of administration is 
practicable in France. After the state 
to which it has been reduced by its 
two Revolutions, a constitutional 
monarchy, such as existed in Great 
Britain prior to the Revolution of 
1832—that is, a monarchy, in which 
the powers of sovereignty were really 
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shared by the Crown, the Nobles, and 
the People—could not stand in France 
for a week. The populace of Paris 
and their despotic leaders, or the 
Crown, with its civil and military 
employers, would swallow up su- 
preme power in a moment. 

Every Government, in the long run, 
must be founded on one of three 
bases: Either the representation and 
attachment of all the great interests 
of the State; or the force of a power- 
ful and devoted soldiery; or the in- 
fluence of power derived from the 
possession of all the patronage and 
appointments in the kingdom. Con- 
stitutional monarchies, the glory of 
European civilisation, are founded 
on the first; Asiatic despotisms on 
the last. By the destruction of all 
the intermediate classes between the 
throne and the peasant, the French 
have rendered the construction of a 
representative system and a limited 
throne impossible : they have now to 
choose only between the fetters of a 
military, or the corruption of an 
Oriental, despotism: between the 
government of the Przetorian guards, 
and the servility of the Byzantine 
empire. They are perpetually de- 
claiming about the new era which 
their Revolution has opened in hu- 
man affairs, and the interminable 
career of modern civilisation: let 
them fix their eyes on the Court of 
the Great Mogul and the Ryots of 
Hindostan, and beware lest their 
changes afford a new confirmation of 
the old adage, That there is nothing 
new under the sun; and the dreams 
of Republican enthusiasm terminate 
at last in the strife of eunuchs and 
the jealousy of courtesans. 




















Tue Memoirs connected with the 
French Revolution furnish an inex- 
haustible source of interesting dis- 
cussion. We shall look in vain in 
any other period of history for the 
same splendid succession of events ; 
for a phantasmagoria in which cha- 
racters so illustrious are passed be- 
fore the view; or for individuals 
whose passions or ambition have 
exercised an equally important in- 
fluence on human affairs. When we 
enter upon the era of Napoleon, 
biography assumes the dignity of 
history ; the virtues and vices of indi- 
viduals become inseparably blended 
with public measures; and in the 
Memoirs of contemporary writers, 
we turn for the secret springs of 
those great events which have deter- 
mined the fate of nations. 

From the extraordinary interest, 
however, connected with this species 
of composition, has arisen an evil of 
no ordinary kind. Not France only, 
but Europe at large, being insatiable 
for works of this kind, an immense 
number have sprung up of spurious 
origin, or doubtful authority. Writing 
of memoirs has become a separate 
profession. A crowd of able young 
men devote themselves to this fas- 
cinating species of composition, 
which possesses the interest of his- 
tory without its dryness, and culls 
from the book of Time only the most 
brilliant of its flowers. Booksellers 
engage in the wholesale manufacture, 
as a mercantile speculation ; an at- 
tractive name, an interesting theme, 
is selected; the relations of the indi- 
viduals whose Memoirs are professed 
to be given to the world, are besought 
to furnish a few original documents 
or authentic anecdotes, to give an 
air of veracity to the composition ; 
and at length the Memoirs are ush- 
ered forth to the world as the work 
of one who never wrote one syllable 
of them himself. Of this description 
are the soz-disant Memoirs of Fouché, 
Robespierre, Une Femme de Qualité, 
Louis the Eighteenth, and many 
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others, which are now admitted to 
be the work of the manufacturers 
for the Parisian booksellers, but are 
nevertheless interspersed with many 
authentic and interesting anecdotes, 
derived from genuine sources, and 
contain in consequence much valu- 
able matter for future history. 

In considering the credit due to 
any set of Memoirs, one main point, 
of course, is, whether they are pub- 
lished by a diving author of charac- 
ter and station in society. If they 
are, there is at least the safeguard 
against imposture, which arises from 
the facility with which they may be 
disavowed, and the certainty that no 
man of character would permit a 
spurious composition to be palmed 
upon the world as his writing. 
The Memoirs, therefore, of Bour- 
rienne, Madame Junot, Savary, and 
many others, may be relied on as at 
least the admitted work of the per- 
sons whose names they bear, and as 
ushered into the world under the 
sanction and on the responsibility of 
living persons of ravk or station in 
society. 

There are other Memoirs, again, 
of such extraordinary ability as at 
once to bear the stamp of originality 
and veracity on their very face. Of 
this description are Napoleou’s Me- 
moirs, dictated to Montholon and 
Gourgaud ; a work which bears in 
every page decisive marks of the 
clear conceptions, lucid ideas, aud 
tranchant sagacity of the Conqueror 
of Austerlitz and Rivoli. Judging 
from internal evidence, we are dis- 
posed to rank these invaluable Me- 
moirs much higher than the rambling 
and discursive, though interesting 
work of Las Casas. They are not 
nearly so impassioned or rancorous; 
facts are not so obviously distorted ; 
party spirit is not so painfully con- 
spicuous. With regret, we must add, 
that even these genuine Memoirs, 
dictated by Napoleon himself, as the 
groundwork for the history of his 
achievements, contain the marks of 
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the weaknesses as well as the great- 
ness of his mind; an incessant jea- 
lousy of every rival who approached 
even to his glory ; an insatiable pas- 
sion for magnifying his own exploits; 
a disregard of truth so remarkable 
in a person gifted with such extra- 
ordinary natural sagacity, that it can 
be ascribed only to the poisonous 
moral atmosphere which a revolu- 
tion produces. The Memoirs of 
Thibaudeau perhaps exhibit the 
most valuable and correct, as well as 
favourable picture of the Emperor’s 
mind. In the discussions on the 
great public measures which were 
submitted to the Council of State at 
Paris, and, above all, in the clear and 
luminous speeches of Napoleon on 
every subject, whether of civil or 
military administration, thatoccurred 
during his Consulship, is to be found 
the clearest proof of the vast grasp 
and great capacity of his mind; and 
in their superiority to those of the 
other speakers, and, above all, of 
Thibaudeau himself, the best evi- 
dence of the fidelity of his reports. 
Next in value to those of Napoleon 
and Thibaudeau, we are inclined to 
see those of Bourrienne and the 
uchess of Abrantes. The first of 
these writers, in addition to consi- 
derable natural talents, enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of having been 
the schoolfellow of Napoleon, and 
his private secretary during the most 
interesting period of his life; that 
which elapsed from the opening of 
his Italian Campaign, in 1796, to his 
accession to the throne in 1804, If 
Bourrienne could be entirely relied 
on, his Memoirs, with such sources of 
information, would be invaluable ; 
but, unfortunately, it is evident that 
he labours under a feeling of irrita- 
tion at his former schoolfellow, which 
renders it necessary to take his state- 
ments with some grains of allow- 
ance. Few men can forgive the ex- 
traordinary and unlooked-for eleva- 
tion of their former equals ; and, in 
addition to this common source of 
prejudice, it is evident that Bourri- 
enne labours under another and a 
less excusable feeling. It is plain, 
even from his own admission, that 
he had been engaged in some money 
transactions of a doubtful character 
with M. Ouvrard, which rendered 
his continuing in the highly confi- 
dential situation of private secretary 
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to the Emperor improper; and his 
dismissal from it has evidently tinged 
his whole narrative with a certain 
feeling of acrimony, which, if it has 
not made him actually distort facts, 
has at least caused them to appear 
in his hands through a medium co- 
loured to a certain degree. 

The Duchess of Abrantes, like 
most of the other annalists of Na- 
poleon, labours under preposses- 
sions of a different kind. She was 
intimate with Napoleon from his 
childhood; her mother had the fu- 
ture Emperor on her knee from the 
day of his birth; and the intimacy 
between the two families continued 
so great, that when Napoleon ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-six, and 
felt, as he expresses it, the “ besoin 
de se fixer,” he actually proposed 
for the Duchess’s mother himself, 
who was a person of great natural 
attractions, while he wished at the 
same time to arrange a marriage be- 
tween Joseph and the Duchess, and 
Pauline and her brother. It may 
readily be imagined that, though 
these proposals were all declined, 
they left no unfavourable impression 
on the Duchess’s mind; and this, 
coupled with her subsequent mar- 
riage to Junot, and his rapid ad- 
vancement by the Emperor, has filled 
her mind with an admiration of his 
character almost approaching to ido- 
latry. She sees every thing, in con- 
sequence, in the Consular and Impe- 
rial Government, in the most favour- 
able colours. Napoleon is worship- 
ped with all a woman’s fervour, and 
the days of triumph for the Grand 
Army, looked back to as a dream of 
glory, which has rendered all the re- 
— of life worthless and insi- 

id. 
The Memoirs of Marshal Ney ap- 
pear under different auspices from 
any others which have yet appeared 
regarding this eventful era. They do 
not profess to have been written by 
himself; and, indeed, the warlike 
habits, and sudden and tragic death 
of the Marshal, preclude the possi- 
bility of their being ushered forth 
to the world under that charac- 
ter. But, on the other hand, they 
are unquestionably published by his 
family, from the documents and pa- 
pers in their possession; and the 
anecdotes with which they are inter- 
spersed, have plainly been collected 
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with | pains from all the early 
friends of that illustrious warrior. 
If they are not published, therefore, 
under the sanction of personal, they 
are under that of family responsibi- 
lity, and may be regarded, as we 
would say in England, as “ the Ney 
Papers,” connected together by an 
interesting Biography of the charac- 
ter to whom they refer. 

In such a production, historical 
impartiality cannot be reasonably 
expected. To those of his family 
who still mourn the tragic end of the 
bravest of French heroes, his charac- 
ter must still be the object of vene- 
ration. Failings which would have 
been acknowledged, defects which 
would have been pointed out, if he 
had descended to an honoured tomb, 
are forgotten in his melancholy fate ; 
and his family, with hearts ulcerated 
at the supposed injustice of his con- 
demnation, are rather disposed to 
magnify his character into that of a 
martyr, than acknowledge its alliance 
with any of the weaknesses or faults 
of mortality. In such feelings, there 
is not only every thing that is natu- 
ral, but much that is commendable; 
and the impartial foreigner, in re- 
viewing the history of his achieve- 
ments, will not forget the painful 
sense of duty under which the Bri- 
tish Government acted at the close 
of his career, or the mournful feel- 
ings with which the axe of justice 
was permitted to descend on one of 
the bravest of the human race, under 
the feeling, whether right or not we 
shall hereafter enquire, of imperious 
state necessity. 

Marshal Ney was born at Sarre- 
louis on the 10th January, 1769; 
consequently, he was twenty years 
old when the Revolution first broke 
out. His father was an old soldier, 
who had served with distinction at 
the battle of Rosbach; but after his 
discharge, he continued the profes- 
sion of a cooper, to which he had 
been early educated. At school, his 
son, the young Ney, evinced the tur- 
bulent vigour of his disposition, and 
the future General was incessantly 
occupied in drilling and directing his 
comrades. Napoleon gave tokens of 
the same disposition at an equally 
early period: there is no turn of 
mind which so early evinces itself as 
a taste for military achievements. 
He was at first destined for a no- 
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tary’s office; but in spite of the ear- 
nest entreaties of his parents, he re- 
solved to change his profession. At 
the age of fifteen, our author gives 
the following interesting account of 
the circumstances which led to his 
embracing the profession of arms. 


“* At the age of fifteen Ney had a pre- 
sentiment of his future destiny. His 
father, incapable alike of estimating his 
powers, or sharing his hopes, in vain en- 
deavoured to restrainhim. The mines of 
Assenwider at that period were in full ac- 
tivity; he sent his son there, to endea- 
vour to give a new direction to his 
thoughts. It had quite an opposite ef- 
fect. His imagination soon resumed its 
wonted courses. He dreamed only of 
fields of battle, combats and glory. The 
counsels of his father, the tears of his 
mother, were alike ineffectual; they la- 
cerated without moving his heart. Two 
years passed away in this manner; but 
his taste for arms became every day 
more decided. The places where he 
dwelt, contributed to strengthen the na- 
tural bent of his genius. Almost all 
the towns on the Rhine are fortified; 
wherever he went he saw garrisons, uni- 
forms, and artillery. Ney could with- 
hold it no longer; he resigned his hum- 
ble functions, and set out for Metz, where 
a regiment of hussars was stationed, 
with the intention of enlisting. The 
grief which he well knew that sudden 
determination would cause to his mother, 
the chagrin which it would occasion to 
his father, agitated his mind; he hesi- 
tated long what to do, but at length 
filial piety prevailed over fear, and he re- 
turned to Sarrelouis to embrace his pa- 
rents, and bid them adieu. 

“ The interview was painful, his recep- 
tion stormy; reproaches, tears, prayers, 
menaces, alternately tore his heart. At 
length he tore himself from their arms, 
and flying in haste, without either bag- 
gage, linen, or money, he regained the 
route of Metz, from which he had turned. 
He walked on foot; his feet were soon 
blistered, his shoes were stained with 
blood. Sad, harassed, and worn out with 
fatigue, he nevertheless continued his 
march without flinching ; and in his very 
first debit, gave proof of that invincible 
determination which no subsequent ob- 
stacles were able to overcome. 

“« At an after period, when fortune bad 
smiled on his path, he returned to Sarre- 
louis. The artillery sounded ; the troops 
were under arms; all the citizens crowd- 
ed to see their compatriot of whom they 
were so proud. Recognising then the 
road which thirteen years before he had 
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traversed on foct, the Marshal recounted 
with emotion his first fatigues to the 
officers who surrounded him.” —I. 5, 6. 


It has frequently been observed 
that those who rise from humble be- 
ginnings, are ashamed in subsequent 
life of their commencement, and de- 
“— themselves by a puerile en- 

eavour to trace their origin to a 
family of distinction. Ney, equally 
with Napoleon, was above that mean- 
ness. 

“Never in subsequent life did the 
Marshal forget the point from which he 
had started. After he had arrived at the 
highest point of his fortune, he took a 
pleasure in recurring to his humble ori- 
gin. When some persons were declaim- 
ing in his presence on their connexion 
with the noblesse, and what they had ob- 
tained from their rich famiiies:—‘ You 
were more fortunate than I,’ said he, 
interrupting them ; ‘I received nothing 
from my family, and deemed myself rich 
when, at Metz, I had two pieces of 
bread on the board.’ 

«* After he was named a Marshal of the 
Empire, he held a splendid levee : every 
one offered his congratulations, and has- 
tened to present his compliments. He 
interrupted the adulatory strain by ad- 
dressing himself to an old officer who 
kept at a distance. ‘ Do you recollect, 
Captain, the time when you said to me, 
on occasion of my presenting my report, 
Well done, Ney; I am well pleased with 
you; go on as you have begun, you will 
make your fortune.’ ‘ Perfectly, Marshal,” 
replied his old commander; ‘ I had the 
honour to command a man infinitely my 
superior, Such good fortune is not 
easily forgotten.’ 

“ The satisfaction which he experien- 
ced at recurring to his origin, arose not 
merely from the noble pride of having 
been the sole architect of his fortune, but 
also from the warm affection which he ever 
felt for his family. He loved nothing so 
much as to recount the tenderness which 
he had experienced from his mother, and 
the good counsels which he had received 
from his father. Thus, when he was 
abandoning himself to all the dangers 
arising from an impetuous courage, he 
carefully concealed his perils from his 
parents and relations, to save them from 
useless anxiety. On one occasion, he 
commanded the advanced guard of Gene- 
ral Colaud, and was engaged in a serious 
action. Overwhelmed with fatigue he 
returned and recounted to his comrades 
the events of the day. One of his friends 
blamed him for his imprudence. * It is 


very true,’ replied Ney, ‘ I have had singu- 
lar good fortune to-day: four different 
times I found myself alone in the midst 
of the Austrians. Nothing but the most 
extraordinary good fortune extricated me 
out of their hands.’ ‘ You have been 
more fortunate than your brother.’ 
‘ What,’ replied Ney impetuously, and fix- 
ing his eyes anxiously on his friend, ¢ is 
my brother dead ? Ah! my poor mother!’ 
At length he learned the mournful news, 
that in a serious affair in Italy, Pierre 
Ney, his elder brother, had been killed. 
He burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
* What would have become of my mother 
and sister, if I too had fallen! Write to 
them, I pray you ; but conceal the dangers 
to which Iam exposed, that they may 
not fear also for my life.’ The father of 
the Marshal died a few years ago, at the 
age of nearly an hundred years. He 
loved his son with tenderness mingled 
with respect, and although of a singularly 
robust habit of body, his family feared 
the effect of the shock which the sad 
events of 1815 might produce upon him. 
He was never informed of them: the 
mourning of his daughter, with whom he 
lived, and of his grandchildren, only made 
him aware that some dreadful calamity 
had befallen the family. He ventured to 
ask no questions, and ever since, sad and 
melancholy, pronouncing but rarely the 
name of his son, he lingered on till 1826, 
when he died without having learned his 
tragic fate.”—I. 9, 10. 

The great characteristic of Mar- 
shal Ney was his impetuous courage, 
which gained for him, even among 
the giants of the era of Napoleon, 
the sirname of the Bravest of the 
Brave. This remarkable character- 
istic is thus described in these Me- 
moirs :— 

“Tt is well known with what power 
and energy he could rouse the masses of 
the soldiers, and precipitate them upon 
the enemy. Vehement and impetuous 
when heading a charge, he was gifted 
with the most imperturbable sang froid 
when it became necessary to sustain its 
movements. Dazzled by the lustre of 
that brilliant valour, many persons have 
imagined that it was the only illustrious 
quality which the Marshal possessed ; 
but those who were nearer his person, 
and better acquainted with his character, 
will concede to him greater qualities 
than the enthusiasm which captivates 
and subjugates the soldier. Calm in the 
midst of a storm of grape-shot—imper- 
turbable amid a shower of balls and 
shells, Ney seemed to be ignorant of 
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danger; to have nothing to fear from 
death. This rashness, which twenty years 
of perils have not diminished, gave to his 
mind the liberty, the promptitude of 
judgment and execution, so necessary in 
the midst of the complicated movements 
of war. This quality astonished those 
who surrounded him, more even than the 
courage in action which is more or less 
felt by all who are habituated to the 
dangers of war. One of his officers, 
whose courage had repeatedly been put 
to the proof, asked him one day if he had 
never felt fear. Regaining instantly 
that profound indifference for danger, 
that forgetfulness of death, that elasticity 
of mind, which distinguished him on the 
field of battle,‘ I have never had time,’ 
replied the Marshal with simplicity. 

“ Nevertheless, this extraordinary cool- 
ness in danger did not prevent his per- 
ceiving those slight shades of weakness, 
from which it is so rarely that a soldier 
is to be found entirely exempted. On 
one occasion, an officer was giving an 
account of a mission on which he had 
been sent: while he spoke, a bullet 
passed so near him that he involuntarily 
lowered his head, but nevertheless con- 
tinued his narrative without exhibiting 
emotion—‘ You have done extremely 
well,’ said the Marshal, ‘but next time 
do not bow quite so low.’ 

“The Marshal loved courage, and 
took the greatest pleasure in producing 
it in others. If he had witnessed it in a 
great degree in any one on the field of 
battle; if he had discovered vigour, ca- 
pacity, or military genius, he never rested 
till he had obtained their promotion; and 
the army resounded for long with the ef- 
forts which he made for this purpose.” 
—I. 21. 

But it was not mere valour, or 
capacity on the field of battle, 
which distinguished the Marshal ; he 
Was attentive also to the minutest 
wants of his soldiers, and indefati- 
gable in his endeavours to procure 
for them those accommodations, of 
which, from having risen from the 
humblest rank himself, he so well 
knew how to appreciate the value. 
Of his efforts in this respect we have 
the following interesting account :— 


“ Quick in repressing excesses, the 
Marshal omitted nothing to prevent 
them. A private soldier in early life, he 
had himself felt the sufferings endured 
by the private soldier, and when ele- 
vated to a higher station he did his ut- 
most to assuage them in others. He 
knew that the soldier, naturally just and 
grateful to those who watched over his 
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interests, was difficult to manage when 
his complaints were neglected, and it 
was evident that his superiors had no 
sympathy for his fatigues or his priva- 
tions. Ney was sincerely attached to 
those great masses, which, though com- 
posed of men of such different characters, 
were equally ready every day to meet 
dangers and death in the discharge of 
duty. At that period our troops, worn 
out with the fatigues of war, accustomed 
to make light of dangers, were much 
ruder in their manners, and haughty in 
their ideas, than those of these times, 
who lead a pacific life in great cities and 
garrisons. The Marshal was incessant 
in his endeavours to discover and correct 
the abuses which affected them. He 
ever endeavoured to prevent tbeir wishes, 
and to convince the officers who com- 
manded them, that by elevating the sol- 
dier in his own eyes, and treating him 
with the respect which he deserved, but 
without any diminution of the necessary 
firmness, it was alone possible to obtain 
that forgetfulness of himself, that aban- 
donment of military discipline, which 
constitutes so large a portion of military 
force. 

* Avoiding, therefore, in the most 
careful way, the imposition of unne- 
cessary burdens upon the soldiers, he 
was equally careful to abstain from that 
vain ostentation of authority, that useless 
prodigality of escort, which Generals of 
inferior calibre are so fond of displaying. 
His constant object was to spare the 
troops engaged in that fatiguing service, 
and not to diminish, but from absolute 
necessity, by such detachments, the nu- 
merical strength of the regiments under 
his orders. That solicitude did not 
escape the soldiers; and among their 
many subjects of gratitude, they ranked 
in the foremost place, the continual care 
and perseverance with which their Ge- 
neral secured for them the means of sub- 
sistence. The prodigies he effected in 
that particular wili be found fully detailed 
in the campaign of Portugal, where he 
succeeded, in a country repeatedly devas- 
tated, in providing, by incredible exer- 
tions, not only provisions for his own 
corps, but the whole army, during the 
six months that it remained in Portugal. 
Constantly in motion on the Mondego, 
incessantly pushing columns in every di- 
rection, he contrived to procure bread, 
clothes, provisions, in fine, every thing 
which was required, The recojlection 
of these things remained engraven on 
the minds of his soldiers, and when his 
division with Massena caused him to re- 
sign the command of his corps, the 
grief of the soldiers, the murmurs, the 
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first symptoms of an insurrection ready 
to break forth, and which a single word 
from their chief would have blown into a 
flame, were sufficient to prove that his 
cares had not been thrown away on un- 
grateful hearts, and that his multiplied 
attentions had won all their affections. 

* But his careful attention to his sol- 
diers did not prevent him from maintaining 
the most rigorous discipline, and punish- 
ing severely any considerable excess on 
the part of the troops under his com- 
mand. An instance of this occurred in 
the country of Darmstadt. The Aus- 
trians had been defeated, and retired near 
to Swigemberg, where they were broken 
anew. The action was warmly contest- 
ed, and our soldiers, irritated by so much 
resistance, broke open several houses 
and plundered them. The circumstances 
in which it occurred might excuse the 
transgression, but Ney resolved to make 
a signal example of reparation. While 
he proceeded with the utmost severity 
against the offenders, he published a pro- 
clamation, in which he directed that the 
damage should be estimated ; and in order 
that it should not be fixed at an elusory 
sum, he charged the Landgrave himself 
with the valuation. 

“When Governor of Gallicia and 
Salamanca, these provinces, notwith- 
standing their hatred at the yoke of the 
stranger, cheerfully acknowledged the 
justice of his administration. One only 
object of spoil has been left by the Mar- 
shal to his family, a relic of St James 
of Compostella, which the monks of the 
convent of St Jago presented to him, in 
gratitude for the humanity with which 
he treated them. He did not limit his 
care to the protection of property from 
pillage; he knew that there are yet 
dearer interests to which honour is more 
nearly allied, and he never ceased to 
cause them to be respected. The Eng- 
lish army will bear testimony to his so- 
licitude in that particular. Obliged, after 
the battle of Corunna, to embark in haste, 
they were unable to embark all the 
women by whom they were followed, 
and, in consequence, fifty were left onthe 
shore, where they were wandering about 
without protection, exposed to the in- 
sults of the soldiers. No sooner was 
Ney informed of their situation, than he 
hastened to come to their succour; he 
assembled them, assured them of his 
protection, and directed that they should 
be placed in a female convent. But the 


Superior refused to admit them; she po- 
sitively refused to have any thing to do 
with heretics; no entreaties could per- 
suade her to extend to these unfortunates 
the rites of hospitality. 
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“¢ Be it so,’ replied the Marshal; ‘I 
understand your scruples ; and, therefore, 
instead of these Protestants, you shall 
furnish lodgings to two companies of 
Catholic grenadiers.’ Necessity, at 
length, bent the hard-hearted Abbess; 
and these unhappy women, for the most 
part the wives or daughters of officers or 
non-commissioned officers, whose bra- 
very we had experienced in the field, 
were received into the Convent, where 
they were protected from every species 
of injury.”—I. 39—41. 

We have no doubt of the truth of 
this last anecdote, and we may add 
that Ney not only respected the re- 
mains of Sir John Moore, interred in 
the ramparts of Corunna, but erected 
a monument to his memory. It is 
soothing to see the Freemasonry of 
generous feeling, which subsists be- 
tween the really brave and elevated, 
under all the varieties of national 
rivalry or animosity, in every part of 
the world. 

It isa pleasing task to record traits 
of generosity in an enemy ; but war 
is not composed entirely of such ac- 
tions; and, as a specimen of the 
mode in which the Republican 
troops, in the first years of their tri- 
umphs, oppressed the people whom 
they professed to deliver, we subjoin 
the following account of the mode in 
which they levied their requisitions, 
taken from the report of one of the 
Envoys of Government to the Con- 
vention. 

“ Cologne, 8th October, 1794. 

“The agents sent to make requi- 
sitions, my dear colleagues, act in such a 
manner as to revolt all the world. The 
moment they arrive in a town, they lay a 
requisition on every thing ; literally every 
thing. No one thereafter can either buy 
or sell, Thus we see commerce para- 
lysed, and for how long? For an inde- 
finite time ; for there are many requisi- 
tions which have been laid on a month 
ago, and on which nothing has yet been 
demanded ; and during that whole period 
the inhabitants were unable to purchase 
any articles even of the first necessity. It 
such measures are not calculated to pro- 
duce a counter-revolutionary reaction ; if 
they are not likely to rouse against us the 
indignation of all mankind, I ask you 
what are? 

* Safety and fraternity. —Ge.ut.” 

I. 53. 

Contrast this conduct on the part 
of the Friends of the People, as de- 
tailed by one of their own repre- 
sentatives to his democratic rulers, 
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with the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington, paying high prices for 
every article required by the Eng- 
lish army in the south of France, 
and we have the best proof of the 
difference between the actions cf a 
Conservative and Revolutionary Go- 
vernment. 

The life of a soldier who spent 
twenty years in camps, of course 
furnishes abundant materials for the 
description of military adventure. 
We select, almost at random, the fol- 
lowing description of the passage of 
the Rhine, opposite Ehrenbreitzin, by 
the corps of Kleber, in 1795. 

“ The fort of Ehrenbreitzin com- 
manded the mouth of the Moselle; the 
batteries of the right bank swept ail the 
shores of the Rhine. The enemy were 
quite aware of our design; the moon 
shone bright ; and his soldiers, with anxi- 
ous eyes and listening ears, waited the 
moment when our boats might come 
within reach of his cannon. The danger 
was great ; but that of hesitation was still 
greater ; we abandoned ourselves to our 
fate, and pushed across towards Neuwied. 
Instantly the forts and the batteries 
thundered with unexampled violence; 
a shower of grape-shot fell in our boats. 
But there is something in great danger 
which elevates the mind. Our ponton- 
niers made a sport of death, as of the 
batteries which were successively un- 
masked, and joining their efforts to the 
current which swept them along, at 
length reached the dikes on the opposite 
shore. Neuwied also opened its fire. 
That delicious town, embellished by 
all the arts of peace, now transformed 
into a warlike stronghold, overwhelmed 
us by the fire of its batteries. We re- 
plied with vigour, but for long felt a re- 
pugnance to direct our fire against that 
charming city. At length, however, 
necessity compelled us to make the at- 
tack, and in a few hours Neuwied was 
reduced to ashes. ; 

“ The difficulties of the enterprise ne- 
vertheless remained. It was necessary to 
overcome a series of redoubts, covered by 
chevaux-de-frize, palisades, and covered 
ways. We had at once to carry Dusseldorf 
and beat the Count d’ Hirbach,who awaited 
our approach at the head of 20,000 men. 
Kleber alone did not despair; the batte- 
ries on the left shore were ready, and the 
troops impatiently awaited the signal to 
land. The dispositions were soon made. 
Lefebvre attacked the left, Championnet 
the centre, Grenier the right. Such 


leaders could not but inspire confidence 
in the men. 


Soldiers and officers leapt 
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ashore. We braved the storm of grape- 
shot ; and on the 5th September, at break 
of day, we were established on the Ger- 
man bank of the river.’’—I. 99—101. 


These Memoirs abound with pas- 
sages of this description; and if im- 
plicit faith is to be given to them, it 
appears certain that Ney from the 
very first was distinguished by a de- 
gree of personal gallantry, as well as 
military conduct, which has been 
rarely paralleled, and never exceed- 
ed. The description of his elevation 
to the rank of General of Brigade, 
and the action which preceded it, is 
singularly descriptive of the charac- 
ter of the French armies at that pe- 
riod. 


“ Meanwhile Mortier made himself 
master of Ebermanstadt, Collaud advanced 
upon Forchiers. His orders were to drive 
back every opponent whom he found inthe 
plain, and disperse every force which at- 
tempted to cover the place. The task 
was difficult ; the avenues leading to it, 
the heights around it, were equally guard- 
ed; and Wartensleben, in the midst of his 
soldiers, was exhorting them not to per- 
mit their impregnable position to be car- 
ried. It presented, in truth, every obsta- 
cle that could well be imagined; they 
were abrupt, covered with woods, sur- 
rounded by deep ravines. To these ob- 
stacles of nature were joined all the re- 
sources of art; on this height were placed 
masses of soldiers, that was crowned with 
artillery; infantry was stationed at the 
summit of the defiles, cavalry at their 
mouths; on every side the resistance 
promised to be of the most formidable 
description. Ney, however, was not to 
be deterred by such obstacles ; he advan- 
ced at the head of a handful of heroes, and 
opened his fire. He had only two pieces 
of artillery ; the enemy speedily unmask- 
ed fourteen. His troop was for a mo- 
ment shaken by the violence of the fire ; 
but it was accustomed to all the chances 
of war. It speedily re-formed, continued 
the attack, and succeeded, after an obsti- 
nate struggle, in throwing the enemy’s 
ranks into disorder. Some reinforcements 
soon afterwards arrived ; the mélée grew 
warmer; and at length the Austrians, 
overwhelmed and broken, evacuated the 
position, which they found themselves 
unable to defend. 

“Kleber, charmed with that brilliant 
achievement, testified the warmest satis- 
faction with it to the young officer. He 
addressed to him, at the head of his troop, 
the most flattering expressions upon his 
activity, skill, and courage, and concluded 
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with these words, ‘ I will no longer hurt 
your modesty by continuing my praises ! 
My line is taken; you are a General of 
Brigade.’ The chasseurs clapped their 
hands, and the officers loudly testified 
their satisfaction. Ney alone remained 
pensive; he even seemed to hesitate 
whether he should accept the rank, and 
did not utter a single word. ‘ Well,’ con- 
tinued Kleber, in the kindest manner, 
‘you seem very confused ; but the Aus- 
trians are those who will speedily make 
you forget your ennui; as for me, I will 
forthwith report your promotion to the 
Directory.’ He did se in effect, and it 
was confirmed by return of post.”—I. 
186. 


It is still a question undecided, 
whether Napoleon intended serious- 
ly to invade England, or whether his 
great preparations in the Channel 
were a feint merely to give employ- 
ment to his troops, and cover other 
designs. Bourrienne maintains that 
he never in reality intended to at- 
tempt the descent; and that, un- 
known to every one, he was orga- 
nizing his expedition inte the heart 
of Germany at the time when all 
around him imagined that he was 
studying only the banks of the 
Thames. Napoleon himself affirms 
the contrary. He asserts that he was 
quite serious in his intention of in- 
vading England ; that he was fully 
aware of the risks with which the 
attempt would have been attended, 
but was willing to have braved them 
for so great an object ; and that the 
defeat of the combined squadron by 
Sir Robert Calder, frustrated the 
best combined plan he had ever laid 
during his whole career. His plan, 
as detailed in the instructions given 
to Villeneuve, printed in the appen- 
dix to his Memoirs, was to have sent 
thecombined fleet to the West Indies 
in order to draw after it Lord Nel- 
son’s squadron ; and to have im- 
mediately brought it back, raised the 
blockade of Ferro] and Corunna, and 

roceeded with the combined fleet to 
join the squadrons of Rochelle and 
Brest, where twenty sail of the line 
were ready for sea, and brought the 
combined squadron into the Channel 
to cover the embarkation of the 
army. In this way, by a sudden 
concentration of all his naval force, 
he calculated upon having seventy 
sail of the line in the Channel; a 
much greater force than, in the ab- 
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sence of Lord Nelson, the British 
could have at once assembled to 
meet him. When we recollect that 
Lord Nelson fell into the snare, and 
actually pursued the combined fleets 
to the West Indies; that in pursuance 
of Napoleon’s design, Villeneuve 
reached Ferrol, and that it was in 
consequence only of his unsuccess- 
ful action with Sir Robert Calder, 
that he was induced to fall back to 
Cadiz, and thereby cause the whole 
plan to miscarry; it is evident that 
the fate of Britain then hung upona 
thread, and that if the Eaglish admi- 
ral had been defeated, and the com- 
bined fleet had proceeded up the 
Channel, the invasion might have 
been effected, and the fate of the 
civilized world been changed. It is 
a singular proof of the sagacity of 
Lord Collingwood, that at the very 
time when this well-combined plan 
was in progress on Napoleon’s side, 
he divined the enemy’s intentions, 
and in a memorial addressed to the 
Admiralty, and published in_ his 
Memoirs, pointed out the danger 
arising from the precise plan which his 
great antagonist was adopting ; and it 
is a still more singular instance of the 
injustice and precipitance of public 
opinion, that the British Government 
were compelled to bring the Admi- 
ral to a court-martial, and dismiss 
him from the service, because, with 
fifteen ships of the line, he had main- 
tained a glorious combat with twenty- 
seven, captured two of their line, and 
defeated the greatest and best com- 
bined project ever formed by the 
Emperor Napoleon. : 

As every thing relating to this cri- 
tical period of the war is of the very 
highest interest in Great Britain, we 
shall translate the passages of Ney’s 
Memoirs, which throw light upon the 
vast preparations then made on the 
other side of the Channel. 

‘© Meanwhile time passed on, and Eng- 
land a little recovered from its consterna- 
tion, but nevertheless the real place of 
attack always escaped its government. 
Four thousand gun-boats covered the 
coast; the construction of praams and 
rafts went on without intermission ; 
every thing announced tiat the invasion 
was to be effected by main fo:ce, and by 
means of the flotilla which made so much 
noise. If the strife was doubtful, it at 
least bad its chance of success; but 
whiie England was daily becoming more 
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confident of success in repelling that ag- 
gression, the preparations for the real 
attack were approaching to maturity. 
Napoleon never seriously intended to 
traverse the Channel under cover of a 
fog, by the aid of a favourable wind, or 
by the force of such frail vessels of war 
as gun-boats. His arrangements were 
better made; and all that splendid dis- 
play of gun-boats was only intended to 
deceive the enemy. He wished to dis- 
perse the force which he could not com- 
bat when assembled together. In pur- 
suance of this plan, his fleets were to 
ussemble from Toulon, Rochefort, Cadiz, 
Brest, and Ferro], draw after them tothe 
West Indies the British blockading squa- 
drons, and return rapidly on their steps, 
and present themselves in the Channel 
before the English were well aware that 
they had crossed the Line. Master in 
this way of a preponderating force, riding 
irresistibly inthe Channel, he would have 
embarked on board his flotilla the troops 
with which he would have made himself 
master of London, and revolutionized 
England, before that immense marine, 
which he could never have faced when 
assembled together, could have collected 
fur its defence. These different expedi- 
tions, long retained in their different har- 
bours, had at length set sail; the troops 
had. received orders to be ready to put 
themselves instantly on board; the in- 
structions to the General had foreseen 
every thing, provided for every emer- 
gency; the vessels assigned to each 
troop, the order in which they were to 
fall out of the harbour, were all fixed. 
Arms, horses, artillery, combatants, 
canp-followers, all had received their 
place, all were arranged according to 
theie orders. 

“ Marshal Ney had nothing to do but 
foilow out literally his instractions ; they 
were so luminous and precise as to pro- 
vide for every contingency. He distri- 
buted the powder, the tools, the projec- 
tiles, which were to accompany his corps 
on board the transports provided for that 
purpose. He divided that portion of the 
flutilla assigned to him into subdivisions ; 
every regiment, every battalion, every 
company, received the praams destined 
for their use; every one, down to the 
very last man, was ready to embark at 
the first signal. He did more ; rapidity 
of movement requires combined exer- 
tions, and he‘ resolved to habituate the 
troops to embarkation. The divisions 
Were successively brought down to the 
quay, and embarked in the finest order ; 
but it was possible that when assembled 


hurriedly together, they might be less calm 
and orderly. The Marshal resolved to 
put it to the proof. 

“ Infantry, cavalry, artillery, were at 
once put under arms, and ranged oppo- 
site to the vessels on which they were to 
embark. The whole were formed in pla- 
toons for embarkation, at small distances 
from each other. A cannon was dis- 
charged ; the field-ofticers and staff-offi- 
cers immediately dismounted, and placed 
themselves each at the head of the troop 
he was destined to command. The 
drums had ceased to beat; the soldiers 
had unfixed their bayonets; a second 
discharge louder than the first was 
heard ; the generals of divisions pass the 
order to the colonels. ‘ Make ready to 
embark.’ Instantly a calm succeeds to 
the tumult ; every one listens attentively, 
eagerly watching for the next order, on 
which so much depended. A third can- 
non is heard, and the command ‘ Colonels, 
forward,’ is heard with indescribable an- 
xiety along the line. In fine a last 
discharge resounds, and is instantly fol- 
lowed by the order, ‘ March !"— Universal 
acclamations instantly broke forth; the 
soldiers hurried on board ; in ten minutes 
and a half twenty-five thousand men 
were embarked. The soldiers never en- 
tertained a doubt that they were about to 
set sail. They arranged themselves, and 
each took quarters for himself; when the 
cannon again sounded, the drums beat to 
arms, they formed ready for action on 
the decks. A last gun is discharged ; 
every one believed it was the signal to 
weigh anchor, and shouts of Vive ’Em- 
pereur rent the air, but it was the signal 
for debarkation, which was effected 
silently and with deep regret. It was 
completed, however, as rapidly as the 
embarkation, and in thirteen minutes 
from the time when the soldiers were on 
board, they were arranged in battle array 
on the shore. 

‘* Meanwhile the English had com- 
pletely fallen into the snare. The fleet 
which cruised before Rochefort had no 
sooner seen Admiral Missiessy running 
down before the wind, than it set sail in 
pursuit. Villeneuve, who started from 
Toulon in the middle of a violent tem- 
pest, was obliged to return to the har- 
bour; but such was Nelson’s anxiety to 
meet him, that he set sail first for Egypt, 
then for the West Indies. The Medi- 
terranean was speedily cleared of Eng- 
lish vessels; their fleets wandered 
through the Atlantic, without knowing 
where to find the enemy ; the moment to 
strike a decisive stroke had arrived. 
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“ The unlooked for return of Missiessy 
frustrated all these calculations. He 
had sailed like an arrow to Martinique, 
and returned still mgre rapidly: but the 
English now retained at home the squa- 
drons which they had originally intended 
to have sent for the defence of Jamaica. 
Our situation in consequence was less 
favourable than we had expected; but, 
nevertheless, there was nothing to excite 
uneasiness. We liad fifteen ships of the 
line at Ferrol, six at Cadiz, five at Roch- 
fort, twenty-one at Brest. Villeneuve 
was destined to rally them, join them to 
the twenty which he had under his or- 
ders, and advancing at the head of an 
overwhelming force, make himself mas- 
ter of the Channel. He left Toulon on 
the 30th March, and on the 23d June he 
was at the Azores, on his return to Eu- 
rope, leaving Nelson still in the West 
Indies. But at the very moment when 
every one flattered himself that our ves- 
sels would speedily arrive to protect the 
embarkation of the army, we learnt that, 
deterred by a cannonade of a few hours, 
and the loss of two ships, (Sir R. Cal- 
der’s Battle,) he bad taken refuge in 
Ferrol. A mournful feeling took pos- 
session of our minds; every one com- 
plained that a man should be so immea- 
surably beneath his destiny. 

“ All hope, however, was not lost: 
the Emperor still retained it. He con- 
tinued his dispositions, and incessantly 
urged the advance of the marine. Every 
one flattered himself that Villeneuve, 
penetrated with the greatness of his mis- 
sion, would at length put to sea, join 
Gautheame, disperse the fleet of Corn- 
wallis, and at length make his appear- 
ance in the Channel. But an unhappy 
fatality drew him on. He only left 
Ferro] to throw himself into Cadiz. It 
was no longer possible to count on the 
support of his squadron. The Emperor 
in vain attempted other expedients, and 
made repeated attempts to embark. No- 
thing could succeed for want of the co- 
vering squadron; and soon the Battle of 
Trafalgar and the Austrian War postpo- 
ned the conquest of England to another 
age.” —II. 259—262. 

This passage, as well as all the 
others in Napoleon’s Memoirs which 
are of a similar import, are calcu- 
lated, in our opinion, to excite the 
most singular feelings. They demon- 
strate, beyond a doubt, of what in- 
calculable importance Sir Robert 
Calder’s action was; and that, 
more than even the triumph of 
Trafalgar, it fixed the destinies of 
Britain, The great victory of Nel- 
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son did not occur till the 21st Octo. 
ber, and months before that the 
armies of Napoleon had been trans- 
ported from the shores of Boulogne 
to the heart of Germany, and were 
irrevocably engaged in a contest 
with Austria and Russia. It was Sir 
Robert Calder’s action which broke 
the course of Napoleon’s designs, 
and chained his armies to the shore, 
at the very time when they were 
ready to have passed over, with a se- 
cond Cesar, to the shores of Britain, 
It is melancholy to think of the fate 
of the gallant officer, under the dic- 
tation of that impartial judge, the 
popular voice, whose skill and bra- 
very achieved these great results. 

It is a curious speculation, now 
that the event is over, what would 
have been the fate of England, if 
Napoleon, with one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, had, in conse- 
quence of the success of these com- 
binations, landed on the shores of 
Sussex. We are now compelled, with 
shame and sorrow, to abandon the 
doctrine which, till the last three 
years, we held on this subject. We 
are decidedly of opinion, that he 
would have achieved the overthrow 
of the British Empire. Not that the 
mere force of Napoleon’s army, 
great as it was, could have in the 
end subjugated the descendants of 
the conquerors of Cressy and Azin- 
cour. The examples of Vimiera, 
Maida, Alexandria, Corunna, and 
Waterloo, where English troops 
who had never seen a shot fired in 
anger, at once defeated the veterans 
of France, even when commanded 
by the ablest officers, is sufficient to 
prove the reverse. England was in- 
vincible, if she remained faithful to 
herself. But would she have re- 
mained faithful to herself? That is 
the question. The events of the last 
three years have awakened us to the 
mournful conviction that she would 
not. It is now proved by sad expe- 
rience, that we possess within our- 
selves a numerous, powerful, and 
energetic faction, insatiable in am- 
bition, unextinguishable in_ re- 
sources, deaf to every call of pa- 
triotism, dead to every feeling of 
hereditary glory. ‘To them national 
triumph is an object of regret, 
because it was achieved under the 
banners of their opponents ; national 
humiliation an object of indifference, 
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provided they are elevated by it to 
the reins of power. With burning 
hearts and longing eyes they watch- 
ed the career of the French Revolu- 
tion, ever eulogizing its principles, 
palliating its excesses, vituperatin 
its adversaries. Mr Fox pronounce 
in Parliament the Constitution 
framed by the Constituent Assem- 
bly, to be “the most astonishing 
fabric of wisdom and virtue which 
patriotism had reared in any age or 
country, on the ruins of ignorance 
and superstition.” And when this 
astonishing fabric produced Danton 
and Robespierre, and hatched the 
Reign of Terror, he shewed no dispo- 
sition to retract the opinion. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand Irishmen, 
we are told by Wolfe Tone, were uni- 
ted, drilled, regimented and organ- 
ized, to effect the separation of Ire- 
land from Great Britain ; and if we 
may believe Mr Moore, in his Life 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Mr Fox 
was no stranger to their treason- 
able intentions at the very time when 
he earnestly supported their demand 
for Parliamentary Reform. During 
the last three years we have seen 
this party systematically undo every 
thing which their predecessors had 
effected during half a century of 
unexampled glory, abandon, one by 
one, all the objects of our continen- 
tal policy, the Dutch barrier, the 
protection of Portugal, the independ- 
ence of Holland, the integrity of 
Turkey ; unite the leopard and the 
tricolor in an inglorious crusade 
against the independence of the sur- 
rounding states; beat down Hol- 
land by open force, and subvert Por- 
tugal by feigned neutrality and real 
hostility ; force the despots of Nor- 
thern Europe into a dangerous de- 
fensive combination, and unite the 
arms of constitutional freedom with 
those of democratic ambition in the 
South; and to gain a deceitful popu- 
larity for a few years, sacrifice the 
Constitution which had for two hun- 
dred years conferred unexampled 
prosperity on their country. The men 
who could do these things, were not 
the men who could have been relied 
on in a contest with Napoleon. They 
were proof against his warlike hos- 
tility, but not against his specious 
professions and treacherous promi- 
ses, and, least of all, against their own 
selfish ambition, 


Napoleon has told us, in his Me- 
moirs, how he proposed to have sub- 
jugated England: He would have 
overcome it as he overcame Switzer- 
land, Venice, and all the States which 
did not meet him with uncompromi- 
sing hostility. He would instantly, 
on landing, have published a procla- 
mation, in which he declared that he 
came to deliver the English from the 
Oligarchy under which they had 
groaned for three centuries ; and for 
this end he would have promised an- 
nual parliaments, universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, the confiscation of the 
Church property, the abolition of the 
Corn-Laws, and all the objects of 
Whig or Radical ambition. By these 
offers he would have thrown theapple 
of eternal discord and division into 
Great Britain. The Republican trans- 
ports which broke out with such ve- 
hemence on the announcement of 
the Reform Billin 1831, would have 
been instantly heard on the landing 
of the tricolor-flag on the throne of 
England: and the divisions now so 
irrecoverably established amongst us, 
would haveat oncearisen in presence 
of a gigantic and enterprising enemy. 
There can be little doubt, we fear, 
what a large portion of the Move- 
ment party.in England, and the whole 
of it in Ireland, would have done. 
They would, heart and hand, have 
joined the enemy of their country, 
established a Republic in close al- 
liance with France, and directed the 
whole resources of England to sup- 
port the cause of democracy all over 
the world. Meanwhile, Napoleon, 
little solicitous about their political 
dogmas, would have steadily fixed 
his iron grasp on the great warlike 
establishments of the country; Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, Chat- 
ham, Sheerness, Deptford, and Car- 
ron, would have fallen into his hands; 
the army would have been exiled or 
disbanded; and if his new democra- 
tical allies proved at all troublesome 
in the House of Commons, he would 
have dispersed them with as little ce- 
remony, by a file of grenadiers, as 
he did the Council of Five Hundred 
in the Orangery of St Cloud. 

It is with pain and humiliation that 
we make this confession. Five years 
ago we should have held any mana 
foul libeller on the English charac- 
ter who should have declared such 
conduct as probable in any part of 
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the English Opposition; and we 
should have relied with as much con- 
fidence on the whole Liberal party to 
resist the aggressions of France, as 
we should on the warmest adherents 
of Government. It is their own con- 
duct since they came into power 
which has undeceived us, and opened 
our eyes to the immensity of the dan- 
ger to which the country was expo- 
sed, when her firm patriots at the 
helm nailed her colours to the mast. 
But regarding as we do, with perfect 
sincerity, the Reform Bill as the 
parent of a much greater change in 
our national institutions than a con- 
quest by France would have been, 
and the passing of that measure as a 
far more perilous, because move ir- 
remediable, leap in the dark, than if 
we had thrown ourselves into the 
arms of Napoleon, we cannot but 
consider the subsequent events as 
singularly illustrative of the prior 
dangers, and regard the expulsion 
of the Whigs from the Ministry by 
the firmness of George III. in 1807, 
as a delivery from greater danger 
than the country had known since the 
Saxon arms were overthrown by 
William on the field of Hastings. 

One of the most brilliant acts of 
Napoleon was his astonishing march 
from Boulogne to Swabiain 1805, and 
the admirable skill with which he 
accumulated his forces, converging 
from so many different points round 
the unfortunate Mack, who lay be- 
wildered at Ulm. In this able under- 
taking, as well as in the combat at 
Elchingen, which contributed in so 
essential a manner to its success, and 
from which his title of Duke was 
taken, Ney bore a conspicuous part. 
The previous situation of the con- 
tending powers is thus described by 
our author :— 


“ The troops which the Emperor had 
under his command did not exceed 
180,000 men. This was little enough for 
the strife which was about to commence, 
for the coalition did not now merely op- 
pose to us the troops which they had in 
the first line. The Allied Sovereigns 
already addressed themselves to the mul- 
titude, and loudly called on them to take 
up arms in defence of liberty: they turn- 
ed against us the principles which they 
professed their desire to destroy. They 
roused in Germany national antipathies : 
flattered in Italy the spirit of independ- 
ence, scattered every where the seeds of 
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insurrection. The masses of the people 
were slow to swallow the bait. They ap- 
preciated our institutions, and did not be- 
hold without distrust this sudden burst of 
enthusiasm in sovereigns in favour of the 
popular cause: but they readily took fire 
at the recital of the sacrifices which we 
had imposed on them, the promised ad- 
vantages which we had not permitted 
them to enjoy. The Coalition prepared 
to attack us on all the vast line which 
we occupied. Russians, English, Swedes, 
Hanoverians, hastened to take a part in 
the strife. Theapproach of such a mass 
of enemies might have occasioned dan- 
gerous results; a single reverse might 
have involved us in a strife with warlike 
and impatient naticns; but the Aus- 
trians had imprudently spread themselves 
through Bavaria, at a time when the 
Russians had hardly as yet passed Po- 
land. The Emperor did not despair 
of anticipating the one and overwhelm- 
ing the other, and thus dissipating that 
formidable league of sovereigns before 
they were ina situation to deploy their 
forces on the field of battle. The blow, 
according to these calculations, was to be 
struck in Swabia. But from that country 
to Boulogne, where our troops were sta- 
tioned, the distance was nearly the same 
as to Podolia, where the Russians had 
arrived. He sought to steal a march 
upon them, to conceal for some days the 
great manceuvre which he meditated. 
For this purpose, Marmont, whose 
troops were on the coast when he set out 
for Germany, received orders to give out 
that he was about to take merely other 
quarters; and Bernadotte, who was sta- 
tioned in Hanover, to encourage the opi- 
nion that he was about to spend the 
winter in that country. Meanwhile all 
had orders to hasten their march; all 
advanced with the same celerity; and 
when our enemies still believed us on the 
shores of the Channel, we were far ad- 
vanced towards the Rhine. The first 
and second corps had reached Mayence ; 
the third was grouped around Manheim ; 
the fourth had halted in the environs of 
Spire; the fifth was established at 
Strasbourg, and the sixth, which had 
started from Montreuil on the 28th Au- 
gust, had reached Lauterbourg on the 
24th September. In that short interval, 
it had traversed three hundred leagues, 
being at the rate of above ten leagues a- 
day. History has nothing to shew com- 
parable to such celerity.”—II. 268—270. 


From a soldier of such ability and 
experience much may be expected 
of value on the science of war. In 
the “ Reflections” of the Marshal, at 
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the end of the second volume, the 
reader will find much interesting 
matter of that description. We se- 
lect one example :— 


“The defensive system accords ill 
with the disposition of the French sol- 
dier, at least if it is not to be maintained 
by successive diversions and excursions ; 
—in a word, if you are not constantly 
occupied in that little warfare, inactivity 
destroys the force of troops who rest 
constantly on the detensive. Ttiey are 
obliged to be constantly on the alert 
night and day ; while, on the other hand, 
offensive expeditions, wisely combined, 
raise the spirit of the soldier, and prevent 
him from having time to ponder on the 
real cause of his dangerous situation. 

“Tcis in the offensive that you find 
in the French soldier inexhaustible re- 
sources. His active disposition, and 
valour in assaults, double his power. A 
general should never hesitate to march 
with the bayonet against the enemy, if 
the ground is favourable for the use of 
that weapon. It is in the attack, in fine, 
that you accustom the French soldier to 
every species of warfare,—alike to brave 
the enemy’s fire, which is generally little 
hurtful, and to leave the field open to the 
developement of his intelligence and cou- 
rage. 

“* One of the greatest difficulties in war 
is to accustom the soldier to the fatigues 
of marching. The other powers of Eu- 
rope will attain with difficulty in this 
respect the degree of perfection which 
the French soldier possesses. His so- 
briety and physical constitution are the 
real causes of the marked superiority he 
has acquired over the Austrians in that 
particular. 

“* Rapidity of march, or rather an able 
combination of marches, almost invaria- 
bly determine the fate of war, Colonels 
of infantry, therefore, should be indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to train their 
soldiers progressively to ordinary and 
forced marches. To attain that obdject, 
so essential in war, it is indispensable to 
oblige the soldier to carry his knapsack 
on his back from the outset of the cam- 
paign, in order to accustom him to the 
fatigues which in the course of it he must 
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undergo. The health of the soldier de- 
pends on this being habitual; the men 
are economised by it ; the continual loss 
by partial and frequently useless combats 
is avoided, as well as the considerable 
expenses of hospitals to Government.” — 
II, 410, 411. 


We have room for no more ex- 
tracts: those which have been al- 
ready given will convey a clear idea 
of the character of this work. It 
possesses the merits, and exhibits 
the defects, of all the Memoirs by 
the leaders of the ambitious or war 
party in France, regarding that pe- 
riod. Abounding in anecdote, full 
of patriotic spirit and military ad- 
venture, it at the same time presents 
all the prejudices and errors of that 
party,—a profound and unreasonable 
hatred of this country—an impas- 
sioned enthusiasm for the glory of 
France—a deliberate and apparently 
sincere belief, that whatever opposes 
its elevation is to be looked upon 
with instinctive and unconquerable 
aversion. In this respect, the opi- 
nions of this party in France are 
utterly extravagant, and not a little 
amusing. They make no allowances 
for the differences of national feel- 
ing—yield nothing to national rivalry 
—never transport themselves into 
the breasts of their antagonists in 
the strife, or of the people they are 
oppressing, but take for granted, as 
a matter concerning which there can 
be no dispute, that whatever resists 
the glory of France is an enemy of 
the human race. There are many 
writers of intelligence and ability in 
whom we cannot pardon this weak- 
ness; but, recollecting the tragic 
fate of Marshal Ney, and pitying the 
ulcerated hearts of his relations, we 
find more excuse for it in his bio- 
grapher, and look forward with in- 
terest to the concluding volumes of 
this work, which will contain still 
more interesting matter—the Penin- 
sular campaigns, the Russian retreat, 
the rout of Waterloo. 
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Taovueuts upon beards! What a 
dry, absurd, uninteresting, unprofit- 
able subject ! Shall the mighty Maga 
stoop to such trifling ? Shall Chris- 
topher North’s pages be defiled with 
the lather, or the beautiful Noctes be 
contaminated by the proximity of a 
barber’s block? And yet the sub- 
limest authorities have at times re- 
laxed, and varied the severity of their 
vein. Homer could descend from 
Olympus, to sing of frogs and mice ; 
and two great geniuses, Virgil and 
the Rev. Sidney Smith, have cele- 
brated the praises of a sallad. Why 
should not amusement as well be 
derived from a stubbly chin, and as 
important a moral lurk under the 
curls of a mustache? The Spec- 
tator itself did not consider such a 
theme unworthy of its philosophical 
mood, but dedicated the 331st paper, 
and, if we remember right, some 
others also, to Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley’s ideas on the subject. The field 
is wide, and unexhausted. We see 
the press deluged with treatises “on 
the art of preserving the hair,” print- 
ed on comely octavos, and eagerly 
read by the xaenxouociivess Ayam of 
the present day. Is, then, the max- 
illa less dignified than the cranium, 
or David’s beard less venerable than 
Absalom’s tresses? Moreover, we 
maintain the topic to be neither un- 
interesting nor unprofitable. Can 
that be uninteresting which is im- 
portant to every man, from the strip- 
ling of sixteen to the patriarch that 
totters on the verge of the grave— 
which is impressed, painfully im- 
pressed, on our recollection with 
the return of every dawn? Have 
not whole nations been named from 
the fashion of their beards? Was 
not the fate of Rome decided by an 
insult offered to this venerable ap- 
pendage? Have not barbers been 
the terror of tyrants, and wielded 
the destinies of empires ? 

Nor, again, let it be thought that 
this discussion is unprofitable. So 
far from it, we can prove it to be 
not undeserving the attention even 
of statesmen and legislators. It is 
not yet two years last March, since 
two of his Majesty’s Ministers com- 
mitted themselves unaccountably, 
through their ignorance, on this 
yery important topic. Not content 
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with providing for the West Indian 
slaves meal which they could not 
eat, and shoes which they would 
not wear, the tender mercies of 
Lords Goderich and Howick ex- 
tended even to the thick lips of their 
protegés—and in their famous Or. 
ders in Council they directed an 
allowance of two razors per annum 
for renovating the ebony chins of 
each negro. How must the noble 
ex-secretaries’ eyebrows have arch 
ed, and cheeks coloured, when in- 
telligence of the physical fact was 
sent back to them across the Atlan- 
tic, that negroes have no beards! 
Well we remember the laughable 
exposé ;—nor has the most remark- 
able feature in the debates on the 
subject escaped us—the recorded 
declaration of Mr Hume, surpassing 
all that gentleman’s other schemes 
of economy in wonder and extent— 
that, for the last dozen years of his 
life, he had used but one razor, 
which he purchased of a Jew-boy 
on the road-side for a shilling.— 
Alas for the trade, if every razor 
were as keen, or every epidermis as 
invulnerable, as those of the honour- 
able member for Middlesex! 

We are not going to write a chro- 
nological history of beards, or we 
might here state our reasons for be- 
lieving that they were coeval with 
the Creation of Man; for, Adam 
being brought into existence in the 
very prime of middle life, it is pro- 
bable that he had a Juxuriant black 
beard from the moment of his birth. 
Although this is a disputed point— 
it being maintained by Martinus 
Scriblerus and others, that Adam 
had no beard until after the fall, and 
that the pain of shaving was there- 
upon inflicted, as an hereditary pe- 
nalty on his posterity, which, in 
the course of a man’s life, should 
make up, by daily instalments, the 
same aggregate quantity of suffering 
which women undergo in childbirth. 
The same opinion is advocated by 
the author of Don Juan, who re- 
marks— 

That ever since the fall, man for his sin 
Has had a beard entailed upon bis chin. 


We shall not even pause in this place 
to enquire whether the barbarous 


- custom of curtailing the fair propor- 
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tions of the beard, “ top and top,” 
pollarding the chin, was adopted by 
the Patriarchs or not. In the Ho- 
meric ages, shaving must not only 
have been commonly practised, but 
rather a dignified operation, as the 
old bard, in the sublimest parts of 
the lliad, borrows his metaphors 
from the art, and describing the 
uncertainty of the fate of Troy, de- 
clares it to be on the edge of a razor. 
Aaron’s beard is spoken of in the 
Psalms, and the golden beard of 
AEsculapius is universally celebra- 
ted—so that it is not impossible, 
that in those days it might have been 
a professional distinction for the 
priest and the physician to keep 
themselves unshorn ; and hence 
might have sprung the connexion of 
the idea of superior wisdom with 
that of a long beard. The gods 
themselves, with the exception of the 
“imberbis Apollo,” were universally 
represented with beards as big as 
dewlaps. Jupiter wore a most pa- 
triarchal shrubbery on his chin, and 
Thetis, in the first book of the Iliad, 
wishing to assume the most insinu- 
ating posture, took hold of his knees 
with her left hand, and his beard 
with her right. The custom, how- 
ever, of shaving, or not shaving, ap- 
pears in all countries to have varied 
a good deal according to the arbi- 
trary caprice of fashion, abrasion 
being more generally adopted, 
strange to say, as civilisation advan- 
ced. We are told by Cicero, that 
for 400 years there was no such arti- 
ficer as a barber at Rome. “ Facile 
est barbato imponere regi,” says Ju- 
venal, in allusion to the simplicity of 
the kings of the early Roman history, 
which expression, by the way, re- 
minds us of good old George the 
Third, when his beard had been 
unshorn for many years, and a cer- 
tain divine, who nearly convulsed 
the congregation in Windsor Chapel 
with laughter by an unfortunate 
impediment in his speech which 
made him appear to say in the Li- 
tany, “ O Lord, shave the King!” 
We have all pictured to ourselves in 
our schooldays the august appear- 
ance of the Roman Senate, sitting 
adorned in their robes like victims 
for the sacrifice, and the audacity of 
the Gaul who approached, and stro- 
ked the hoary beard of one of the 
veterans. The venerable man could 
not brook this insult to his cherished 


ornament, and felled the miscreant 
to the earth with his ivory sceptre, 
the signal, alas! for the massacre of 
the aged, and the shedding of the 
blood of defenceless innocence. 
Verily, if the grey head is a crown of 
glory, the snow-white beard ought 
to be regarded as a charmed mantle, 
precious, sacred, and inviolable! 
In after years, however, the tonsor’s 
art made rapid inroads on the cheeks 
of the degenerate citizens of the 
Commonwealth ; and in the Augus- 
tan age, to wear a beard became the 
exception instead of the rule. The 
barber became an object of terror to 
the emperors of half a hemisphere ; 
and we are told that Domitian would 
not admit one into his presence, 
through dread of an attempt on his 
cruel and abandoned life. There it 
was, also, that “ pascere barbam” 
meant to be a philosopher, and, as we 
now say, the wisdom lies in the wig, 
it might have been formerly rather 
said to reside in the beard. Whether 
it was as severely true in the one case 
as in the other, we cannot determine. 
We have been forcibly reminded of 
ourown proverb lately in looking into - 
the King’s Bench, and we suspect 
there was not less pretension in the 
outward insignia of an ancient phi- 
losopher than a modern Chief-Jus- 
tice, or even a Chancellor. 

We come down to later times, and 
find that the beard still continued to 
be considered not only an important 
feature, but that heroes, and even 
nations, have been named from the 
fashion and the colour of their max- 
illary appendages. What gave their 
appellation to the Lombards, or 
Longo- bardi, but the ferocious pro- 
lixity of their beards? Who, in 
weeping over the sorrows of Fatima, 
has not felt that the very name of 
Bluebeard added an indescribable 
degree of terror and pity to the tale ? 
The beards of the Heptarchy are ce- 
lebrated. The first Dane who in- 
vaded Britain was Sueno, surnamed 
Forked-beard. We will not dispute 
whether William Rufus owed his 
cognomen to the production of his 
scalp or his chin. But we have not 
forgotten the Emperor who was 
drowned in the Cydnus in the cru- 
sades — Frederick AZnobarbus, or 
Brazen-beard; or that greater hero 
of the east, Haired din Pasha, the 
Nelson of the Turks, the rival of 
Andrew Doria, who was known in 
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Europe principally by the appalling 
title of Barbarossa, or Red-beard. 
We know not whether all these va- 
rieties of colour were, or were not, 
natural ; with the exception of Blue- 
beard, they perhaps might have been, 
but it seems by no means improbable 
that it was occasionally a practice to 
dye the beard, either as a piece of 
dandyism, or for disguise, or to give 
an appearance of ferocity in battle, 
or in the theatre for stage effect. 
Thus Bottom the weaver, alluding 
to the part of Pyramus, which he 
was going to take, says, “I will dis- 
charge it in either your straw-colour- 
ed beard, your orange-tawny beard, 
your purple-in-grain-beard, or your 
French crown-coloured beard—your 
perfect yellow.” Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act 1, Sc. 2. And of Hudi- 
bras’s beard, we are told that 


“ The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether, orange mix’d with grey.” 


It is curious to remark, that the 
fashion of wearing the beard long, 
which had been banished by the fas- 
tidious Normans, partially came into 
vogue again about the reigns of the 
Tudors, as may be seen in the pic- 
tures of that time. Sir Thomas 
More’s care of his curly treasure is 
truly delightful, who, when the exe- 
cutioner was already lifting high the 
axe, bade him “ wait till he had put 
aside his beard, for that had commit- 
ted no treason.” There is another 
story told also, either of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or some other victim of the 
tyranny of those times, that when 
the barber came to him in the Tower 
to dress and shape his beard, he de- 
clined his assistance, observing, 
“ There is a lawsuit, friend, at pre- 
sent pending about this head, be- 
tween me and the King, and 1 don’t 
wish to lay out any capital upon it 
till the cause is tried.” Some of the 
peaked beards in Vandyke’s portraits 
are highly picturesque, and make us 
half regret that so tasteful a mode 
should have ever been superseded. 
But fashion is capricious, and it was 
reserved for France then, as now, to 
be the arbitress of taste for Europe. 
It happened that Louis the Thir- 
teenth and Louis the Fourteenth 
both came to the throne as minors, 
and by a piece of fulsome flattery, 
which makes the story of the crook- 
ed necks of Alexander’s suite not 
incredible, the whole court of France 
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unanimously shaved their chins 
smooth, in compliment to the young 


princes. Thence the passion spread 
over Europe — until nowadays, no 
one but a Turk, or aJew, is to be seen 
so heretical a contemner of fashion 
as to dare to prefer nature to art. 

Nay, even in Constantinople itself, 
where the long beard was cherished 
as a part of the Osmanley’s religion, 
an attribute of his faith, even there 
the imperial decree has gone forth, 
and swept away the bristly pride of 
the descendants of the Solymans, 
What unheard-of profanity! What 
disgraceful concession to the customs 
and observances of the Christian 
dogs! Even now, there is a state ce- 
remony, which the reforming Mah- 
moud himself has not dared to dis- 
continue, performed every year in 
the religious part of the month Ra- 
mazan, in which some hairs of the 
great Prophet’s beard are publicly 
exhibited for the admiration of the 
faithful—and his descendants, for- 
sooth !—the followers of his faith, are 
to be denied the privilege of rival- 
ling in their own persons the length, 
the comeliness of those precious re- 
lics! No measure of Mahmoud, not 
the overthrow of the janizaries, not 
the expulsion of the Armenians, has 
caused so great discontent among 
the Mussulmans as this wanton com- 
bination of tyranny and irreverence. 
Time was, when a Mahommedan 
would have considered his head less 
inseparable from his body, than his 
beard from his chin. A Turk is even 
said to have borrowed a large sum 
of money in Constantinople on the 
security of his whiskers. Nor is the 
value set upon them incredible. We 
ourselves remember to have seen a 
celebrated fashionable, in his Club, 
complacently stroking the arches of 
his upper lip with his little finger at 
the glass, while he observed to his 
companion, “ Jack, my dear fellow, 
I wouldn’t part with this for L.1000 
a-year.” 

But why talk of modern mustach- 
es, or magnify the dwindled import- 
ance of the province of a modern 
barber ? The pride and glory of their 
art is perished from the earth; and, 
looking back upon the stream of time, 
we can scarcely believe the degree 
of consequence that once attached to 
those knights of the razor. And yet 
many of their names will live long 
on the page of history. Who is there 
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whose heart does not beat joyously 
to the very sound of the Barber of 
Seville ?—the commemorated of Ros- 
sini—the immortalized of Mozart— 
happy in being represented by a De 
Begnis—happier in having bequeath- 
ed his name to posterity, as having 
reached the very pinnacle and per- 
fection of his métier. Every publican 
is a Boniface, every bridegroom a 
Benedict—every watchman a Dog- 
berry —every spark a Lothario— 
every doctor a Sangrado—but exalt- 
ed above them all as a generic term 
for the followers of his craft, the 
name of Figaro is stamped on the 
brow of the barber. Nor ought we 
to pass by unmentioned him whose 
life and death are chronicled in the 
annals of Persia; but Mr Morier, in 
his beautiful tale of Zohrab the Hos- 
tage, has anticipated us, even to the 
graphic description of the shaving of 
the Shah—most delicate of tasks— 
for on his chin the hairs might easily 
be counted, but the pustules were 
innumerable ; and the problem to be 
solved was, how to cut off the one 
without touching the other, a ca- 
sualty which would have been in- 
stantly atoned by the sacrifice of the 
operator’s head. But, perhaps, the 
most renowned of all the artificers, 
ancient or modern, was he who en- 
tered so deeply into the intrigues and 
cabals of the French court in the fif- 
teenth century. ‘ Maitre Olivier— 
ce Figaro terrible, que la Providence, 
cette grande faiseuse des drames, a 
melé si artistement a la longue et 
sanglante comédie de Louis XI.” We 
refer the reader to Victor Hugo’s 
most exquisite novel, Notre Dame de 
Paris, where in the third volume he 
will find some amusing scenes be- 
tween him aud the King. “ Que di- 
rais tu,” the Monarch says to him, 
“ si j’etais un roi, comme le roi Chil- 
péric, qui avait pour geste de tenir 
sa barbe d’une main?”’ Tne ambitious 
barber fell at last a sacrifice to the 
hatred of the people, and the jealousy 
of the court—* a la cour on l’appel- 
ait poliment Olivier-le-dain, parmi le 
peuple Olivier-le-diable.” His place 
will not be easily supplied from 
among the barbers of later date. 
And yet it is not so very long that 
the eclipse has overshadowed the 
pride of the profession, even in our 
own country. It is not farther back 
than the year 1745, that the surgeons 
were separated from the barbers, by 


an act of Parliament, entitled, “ An 
act for making the Surgeons and Bar- 
bers of London two distinct and se- 
parate corporations.” At the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, and, we believe, 
Cambridge, it is a custom still obe 
served, for the “ matriculated bars 
bers” to dine once in every year with 
the proctors. Glorious triumph of 
the art! to conquer even the unbend- 
ing dignity of the velvet sleeve! to 
be seated in the afternoon at the right 
hand of him, whose head they have 
combed and curled in the morning! 
to be solicited to take a glass of wine 
by the very voice which has made 
them tremble behind the counter. 
Beautiful amalgamation! Logic and 
lather, pomatum and ethics, curling- 
irons and the Canons of Dawes! No 
wonder that, as the dinner goes on, 
the proctors have no appetite ; while, 
on the contrary, the barbers, like the 
sexton in the Taming of the Shrew, 
feel their “ beards grow hungrily.” 
Perhaps it is in the vicinity of the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn that the 
primitive character of the barber has 
undergone less change, and is to be 
seen, more than anywhere else, in its 
original mixture of charlatanry and 
obsequiousness. But we will not 
wander into the labyrinth of coun- 
sels’ wigs—we will confine ourselves 
to the narrower province of the 
beard. 

For ourselves, we lament, deeply 
lament, the curtailment of the vene- 
rable feature. We remember in our 
boyish days the respect and awe with 
which we used to contemplate the 
long grey beard of some bald- headed 
beggar, flowing over his chest like an 
avalanche,—which, so far from put- 
ting in execution the threat of Ho- 
race, “ vellent tibi barbam lascivi 
pueri,” our last penny was often 
transferred iu its destination from 
the gingerbread stall to the pocket of 
the poor old man. We remember, 
too, the delight with which, at the 
Christmas pantomime, we annually 
surveyed the prolix appendage of 
Pantaloon, “ streaming like a me- 
teor,’ &c., and the laughter which 
burst from us at seeing it kicked off 
by the Clown. And even in this cur- 
rent year, at Easter, had we been as 
young as in those days, we might well 
have indulged a similar feeling of 
mirth at the expense of Mr H. Phil- 
lips’s beard, in the part of Moses in 
the Israelites in Egypt, and possibly 
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might have been profanely tempted 
to wish that the vengeance of the 
Clown might be equally wreaked on 
so pantomimic an exhibition. And 
then as our years advanced—the am- 
bition to be possessed of a razor—the 
sense of importance at school, as we 
scientifically scraped our downy 
upper lip,— 

“ Postquam candidior tondenti barba ca- 

debat.”’ 
The days—the feelings of those days 
are gone, never to return. Shaving 
is not the only thing which was then 
a source of pleasure, and has been 
changed into one of sorrow and of 
ain. 

Oh! Truefit, unrivalled in pe- 
rukes! Oh Hendrie, immortalized 
by bears-grease! Oh! Price and 
Gosnell, potent in perfumes! Oh! 
Rowland, sung of by the muse of 
Macassar oil, (which we are warned 
in the advertisements not to touch 
on the palm of the hand, for fear the 
hair should grow there,) why will 
you lavish your mighty talents on 
the scalp alone, disdaining to regard 
the vast human pain and suffering 
which you might avert or alleviate 
by transferring your attention to dis- 
coveries in the art of shaving? We 
have been operated on by women in 
Italy. We have excoriated our 
chillblained faces with a notched 
instrument in Northern latitudes, 
where hone and strop are unheard 
of. We have even been lathered 
with pitch, and shaved with an iron 
hoop, according to custom, in cross- 
ing the line; but we never experi- 
enced tortures so great as have been 
inflicted on us by the hands of Eng- 
lish barbers. We heard lately of an 
old parson, whose ideas and knee- 
buckles had been resting for the 
last forty years in the neighbourhood 
of the Lakes, and who, in a journey 
on business, had to pass through 
London. In the morning, not think- 
ing it worth the trouble of unpack- 
ing the razor he had used ever since 
his incumbency, he walked into a 
fashionable hairdresser’s at the west 
end, and placed himself in a chair. 
“ Cut and dressed, sir?” “Yes,” 
was the reply. The scissors were in- 
stantly at work—* That will do, sir,” 
said the artist ere five minutes had 
elapsed.—“ But I want to be shaved,” 
said the parson. “Sir, we don’t 
shave,” said the cutter of hair. 
“ What am I to pay then ?” inquired 
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the Dr Primrose of Cumberland, 
“ Half-a-crown, sir, if you please.” 
There is still, however, “a lingering 
halo hovering round decay,” in a few 
instances of the trade, and a new 
shaving paste, even adorned with a 
classical quotation, will at times re- 
vive our hopes. We lately saw ad- 
vertised, “ Spiers’s esse quam videri 
razors.”—And who is there that has 
not heard of the celebrated Eukei- 
rogeneion? Greek was made fa~ 
shionable a few years ago by the 
Phil-Hellenists—araphostic sandals 
were worn by every body—a porta- 
ble kitchen was designated, and the 
word was, scholarlike, divided by a 
hyphen — thus, Panther-manticon; 
but all are thrown into the shade by 
the effort of genius—the Eukeiro- 
geneion, which is warranted to make 
the operation of shaving so far from 
disagreeable, as to be actually a 
source of pleasure and delight. A 
short time before Sir Humphry Da- 
vy’s death, one of those officious 
disagreeable persons,who try to shew 
off their learning by asking ignorant 
questions, gravely enquired of the 
great chemist, “ What was the rea- 
son that it is so much better to strop 
one’s razor immediately after using 
it ?”—“ Because youknow how much 
it wants,” was the reply of the phi- 
losopher. Whatever the reason may 
be, however, we strongly recom- 
mend the gentle reader to adopt the 
plan, as the mode most likely to en- 
sure a tolerably comfortable abra- 
sion. After all, Turkey is, we be- 
lieve, the place to experience the 
true luxury of shaving. You walk 
into a cafench in Constantinople, 
and sit down till it is your turn to 
be served. In England a coffee- 
house means a place where you go 
to eat beefsteaks and drink porter. 
In Turkey a cafench is the shop 
where you go to be shaved. Coffee 
and chibougues are, however, hand- 
ed round whilst you are waiting, 
and the skill of the performer is 
so great, and his manipulation so 
g@iexterous, that you almost regret 
the operation is over so soon, and 
are inclined to wish that, like Gar- 
gantua in Rabelais, you had almost 
ten chins. The razor seems as 
sharp as that with which Tarquin of 
old divided the whetstone, which 
razor by the way, we would hum- 
bly submit to the critics, was in all 
probability neither more nor less 
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early Romans. The Constantino- 
politan charges, moreover, both for 
the coffee and the shaving, are so 
moderate, that the proprietor might 
almost put the old inscription over 
his door :— 

‘My name is Tom Diddums, and what 


do you think, 
I'll shave you for nothing, and give you 
to drink.” 


Only that the English shaver, after 
alluring the shavee into his shop, by 
the supposed promises on his board, 
bade him read it over again after he 
had operated on him, putting a note 
of interrogation at the end, which 
made the meaning directly the re- 
verse. 

In Constantinople, moreover, where 
newspapers are unknown, the bar- 
ber’s shop is the everlasting resort 
and solace of the numquids of the 
turban, as it used to be in days of 
yore in Greece and Rome. The 
same division of labour, which in a 
pin factory allots the cutting of the 
wire to one—the putting the heads 
on to another, &c., also collects now- 
a-days a miscellaneous mass of in- 
telligence, and brings it to your door 
in the form of anewspaper. Other- 
wise in former times every ore had 
to be his own reporter, and the bar- 
bers’ shops were the nearest ap- 

roach to the Morning Post or the 

imes. At Athens, we read it was 
in a barber’s shop that the news was 
first announced of the overthrow of 
the Sicilian expedition, which had 
sailed in such pomp and pride, and 
the death of the good Nicias, and the 
doom of their noblest citizens to the 
mines. At Rome this was the re- 
gular lounge, and if you wanted an 
idle friend, you were sure to find 
him 

“ Vacuam tonsoris ad umbram, 
Cultello proprio purgantem Jeniter un- 
gues.” 


Even in our own time, the barber, 
though quantum mutatus ab illo, &e., 
is invariably a gossip, and a news- 
monger. He endeavours to be- 
guile your thoughts from the pain 
he is inflicting by his awkwardness, 
by some piquant scandal, or some 
political lie. In the country, and 
the remoter suburbs of London, there 
is generally the Whig and the Tory 
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tion the statement made above of the 
inviolability of the beards of the 
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barber, and a clique of green-gro- 
cers, costermongers, and sausage- 
makers, who meet and settle the af- 
fairs of the nation, while he rasps 
their chins. Not many weeks ago, 
returning from a walk on business to 
the Minories and the Tower, I was 
overtaken by a shower of rain, and 
seeing the striped pole, which, 
o— disdained by the barbers of 
Bond Street, still asserts its pristine 
reign in that “clime of the East,” I 
entered the shop for shelter. In the 
centre of the room stood the knight 
of the razor himself, deliberately 
stropping his unseemly instrument 
on his horny hand, as if enjoying the 
protracted apprehension of the ago- 
nies he was about to inflict on his 
victim. The latter, a lean, lanthorn- 
jawed wretch, sate on the operating 
chair, eyeing the preparations for 
scarifying him with evident fear and 
trembling, already covered up to his 
eyes with the lather, whose snowy 
hue contrasted ludicrously with the 
dingy once-white cloth with which 
his shoulders were mantled. The 
apartment was full of customers; 
some, fresh bleeding from the blade, 
stood greedily perusing an unctuous 
sheet of Bell’s Life in London, and 
a similarly well-thumbed Age,— 
others, with a week’s harvest brist- 
ling on their chin, seemed to be ar- 
uing some knotty point— 

* Well, Master Quickset,”’ said 
one; “I suppose you will shave us 
all for nothing now—Lord Althorpe 
here has reduced the tax upon soap.” 

“ Why, for the matter of that,” 
said the barber, “I think his Lord- 
ship’s budget is like my lather—it 
makes a great shew, but it’s all no- 
thing but froth—three farthings a 
pound off, or some such humbug—he 
ought to be ashamed of himself—it’s 
all my eye and Betty Martin!” 

“ Ay,” said a greasy-looking little 
pork-butcher, “ they’d better by half 
take off the window-tax—blow me if 
Sir John Key arn’t the man for that 
—he spoke a good’un the other night, 


‘and all the Ministers couldn’t say 


nothink agin’ him.” 

“ Ministers! nice ministers they 
are—they’ll never do no good—they 
won’t. I wish to God the old Tories 


was in again—there’s no making a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear ; there’s 
that Stanley, by jingo—he’s Irish 
Secretary one day, and bullies the 
poor murphy deyils out of their six- 
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teen senses; and then the next he 
goes to the colonies, and turns the 
whole house out o’ windows there.” 

“ Blast me!” said an old tar, turn- 
ing his quid, and holding a pint of 
stout in his hand, “ don’t talk of the 
colonies. What haven't they been 
and done for old Holland? There 
was I myself engaged to go with 
a cargo to Amsterdam, and might 
have been there and back again three 
or four times before this, only for 
this d—d embargo. Lord Palmer- 
ston, and his bloody what-do-they- 
call-’em, may go to the devil—there’s 
the goods rotting in the ship’s bot- 
toms in the river, and not a man can 
get any wages—they’ll never do no 
good.” 

“No, no—Peel’s the fellow after 
all, and the Duke—there’s no ques- 
tion about that,” rejoined the other; 
“ we shall have a revolution, if we 
go on in this way long with the 
House of Lords. We shall have the 
guillotine in—the national razor, as 
they used to call it,—eh, Master 
Quickset ?” 

Suddenly in came a deplorable fi- 
gure, with his head broken and co- 
vered with patches, looking miser- 
ably ill, and bearing evident marks 
of having been engaged in some 
deadly conflict, in which the punish- 
ment must have been all on one 
side. 

“I don’t get any better,” said he, 
coughing, “the poor may go to Ame- 
rica now, or to gaol, which they 
like; or else go toa public meeting, 
to talk over their grievances, and 
have Lord Melbourne, and his bloody 
police, come and beat every bone 
in their skin to a jelly—just look 
at me—I’m black and blue—I never 
saw such ashindy—I didn’t—I’m all 
for the Tories to come in again.” 

“ Ay, ay—we are all for that 
now—damme—we are every one of 
us Tories here now—every body with 
two grains of sense in his head is a 
Tory now,” said the sailor,—* and 
here’s the health of the Duke of 
Wellington, long life to him!” cried 
he, emptying his pint, “ and dam- 
nation to all the = 

Up jumped the spindle-shanked 
little man in the shaving-chair, with 
one side of his face still lathered, and 
the other not—he had been sitting 
on a seat of thorns, without being 
able to open his mouth—“‘Stop— 
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stop — gentlemen,” he muttered, 
“Vm not a Tory gentleman—I’m a 
Whi ”— the unfinished syllable died 
away on his lips—plump went the 
shaving-brush into his mouth—the 
malicious barber bowed, and apo- 
logized, and bowed again—every 
one roared—solvuntur risu tabulae— 
the rain had nearly subsided—I put 
up my umbrella, and walked on. 

But we are making a digression 
as long as one of the beards we see 
on Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in old 
pieces of tapestry, hanging down be- 
low their girdles. We must, there- 
fore, apologize to the gentle reader, 
who probably has been long won- 
dering how we ean treat so trivial a 
subject in so heroic a strain, and 
fancies, perhaps, that, like Don 
Quixote of old, we have mistaken a 
barber’s bason for Mambrino’s hel- 
met. More especially, to the softer 
sex are our excuses due—for few— 
we would that we could say none of 
them—can take a personal interest 
in our remarks. Even with the ex- 
ceptions among them, we are willing 
to believe the mustache is more 
common than the beard, and the ra- 
dical extraction with the tweezer, 
than the mowing down with the 
temporary expedient of the razor. 
We are sorry we cannot recommend 
them Atkinson’s Depilatory from 
our own experience, as our own 
hispid horrors are far too stubborn 
to yield to any thing but the daily at- 
tacks of the sheer steel, and even then 
they seem to rise again like the men 
of Cadmus from the dragon’s teeth, 
“from every fall more strong, from 
every blow more great.’ For our 
own part, we never say our prayers 
with a clear conscience till we have 
shaved. In conclusion, it is to the 
aristocratic cavalier that we affec- 
tionately address and dedicate our 
labours—to the hirsute horseman— 
who “ bearded like the pard,” gal- 
lops by us in all the majesty of mus- 
taches and imperials in the Park. 
We have at this moment a Noble 
Duke and a gallant Count in our 
eye, who will, we are sure, take 
especial interest in our essay, and 
we hope will derive from it both 
pleasure and profit. If not, the best 
thing they can do is to bid their 
valet tear it up, and reserve it to 
wipe their razor on the next time 
they shave. 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Tue man who sets himself about 
reforming any great National Esta- 
blishment, is pledged, by the first 
word he utters, to shew the world 
that he has studied its whole history ; 
that he knows well its origin and its 
ends; that he is familiar with all the 
good and evil wrought by it during 
all the ages of its existence; that he 
has discovered, and is able to reveal 
the causes of its rise and decline, 
and if it be so, of its imminent fall ; 
that he is provided with a cure, or at 
least a palliative for the disease, 
which, perhaps, like the dry rot in 
timber, may be eating into its heart; 
that should some parts be unsound 
and unsafe, but others entire and 
trustworthy, he has skill and science 
to abscind so as to restore; that, if 
down must go the whole edifice, he 
is prepared to point out how the ser- 
vices it imperfectly rendered, may, 
by other means, be more efficiently 
performed, so that a new order of 
things, to the great good of the 
country, will take place of the old; 
or say rather, that there will be a 
revival of the “ ancient spirit not yet 
dead,” and about to be awakened to 
pursue a higher, or holier career, 
under auspices that cannot betray, 
and a blessing that must prosper, 
because they are from Heaven. 
Such a man must /e shew reasonable 
cause to the world for believing him 
to be, who in times like these “steps 
forth before the King,” to counsel 
him and his counsellors, in the cha- 
racter of a patriotic, loyal, and reli- 
gious reformer of the CuurcHu oF 
ENGLAND. 

Is Lord Henley such a man? He 
himself does not think he is; but lo- 
ving the Church with which he is in 
communion, he is like a dutiful son 
anxious for a mother’s well-being, 
and fears that more than 


‘* A few spots are on her flowing robes 
Of stateliest beauty.” 


It grieves him, too, to the very core 
of his filial heart, to hear her so revil- 
ed on account of such spots, not by 
the heathen alone, who wage war 
against her, but by many spiritual 
Christians, who weep for her sake. 
“ Fain would he see her again shining 


unstained, the Queen of Religion on 
Earth, and worthy, in the eyes of all 
worshippers, to reign over unpollu- 
ted altars.” 

Some altars, however, she reigns 
over, round which he would desire 
to hear other music. Nothing, he 
feels, “ can be less satisfactory to 
those who worship God in spirit and 
in truth, than the coldness and for- 
mality of Cathedral service.” “One 
of the most desirable of the Re- 
forms” he contemplates, “ would be 
in the present system of Church 
music.” He devoutly wishes away 
all such “relics of Popery as chant- 
ing, and all anthems, solos, duets, 
and voluntaries ;” and hopes for the 
introduction “ of a psalmody simple, 
easy, and, above all, universal and 
congregational,” a practice to be 
adopted and encouraged, wherever, 
“in the beautiful language of Mr 
Montgomery—‘ there is a Church 
on earth training up candidates for 
the Church in heaven.’ ” 

Time was, when with truth he 
might have said that “ pompous ce- 
remonial” prevailed in Cathedrals. 
Pompous it may even yet sometimes 
be—assuredly it is very solemn— 
many think sublime. A man of fine 
genius and true piety, whose duty it 
is to take part in such “ ceremonial,” 
the reverend William Lisle Bowles, 
asks Lord Henley “in what is the 
‘pomp’ displayed ? Is it in the plain 
white surplices of the children? Is 
it in the square cap and academical 
hood over the surplice of the canons 
and vicars? Or is it in the super- 
stitious appearance of a verger, with 
a plain wand,surmounted withasmall 
eagle, with which he precedes the 
canons as they walk up the aisle, 
and through the people, to the com- 
munion table? If the appearance 
of such vestments, not unsuited to 
the majestic pile, and not out of 
harmony with its hallowed altars, 
be liable to such censure as that all 
worship of God, in such places, 
should be called ‘ cold and formal,’ 
where the plain drapery harmonizes 
with the ancient and solemn shrines, 
what would any person with reason- 
ing and feelings like your Lordship 
as to the ‘pompous ceremonials,’ 
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think of the entrance and procession, 
from the unfolded western door, of 
the Judges, in their full costume, 
their scarlet robes, with their huge 
depending wigs? Ifthe plain eccle- 
siastical ceremonies are so ‘ pom- 
pous, what must a ‘ Master in Chan- 
cery’ think of the legal ceremonies 
on an Assize Sunday? I will say 
nothing of the Javelin-men, of the 
Mayor and Aldermen, pacing the 
aisle, with the gilded mace borne 
slowly before them—of the Record- 
er, all silk and gold; but when our 
plain Cathedral ceremonies, divested 
of all the pomp and parade of the 
Popish ritual, are fairly estimated, 
he who objects to all outward cere- 
monies, and particularly to those 
few retained in our Cathedrals, can 
only be classed with those who 
called Bishops ‘Popish Prelatists,’ 
and idolaters of Babylon.” 

Mr Bowles cannot think—nor can 
we—nor, we are sure, can Mr Mont- 
gomery—that “ beautiful melodies 
and sublime harmonies,” set to the 
literal words of the psalms—with 
such simplicity and truth of accent 
and expression—such thrilling “ con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” as affect the 
inmost soul, and raise the thought 
above “this pinfold here” tothe ever- 
lasting joys of heaven “ are Popish ;” 
no—they are “of the uncorrupted 
primitive Church.” The inspired 
writer of the Psalms was not a Pa- 
pist. The Psalms in the Bible were 
sung or chanted originally, not read ; 
and they, almost all, have come down 
to us as addressed to the “ Chief 
Musician.” In England, adds Mr 
Bowles, there are now ten thousand 
country parishes, and in them the 
anthem is perhaps as much out of 
place, as metrical psalms to simplest 
strains might be felt in a Cathedral 
choir. Nay, the Canon of Salisbury, 
though a mild man, dees not scruple 
to say, “that to desecrate such su- 
blime harmonies as are peculiar to 
English Cathedrals, and which in 
general are so impressively and so 
beautifully performed, 


‘When through the long-drawn aisles 
and fretted vaults, 

Tue pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise,’ 

argues such prejudice, that he could 

not believe its existence among those 

who had any genuine Christian feel- 

ings, or cultivated understandings,” 
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The truth is that Lord Henley has 
no ear, and we should not like to 
hear him sing. He wishes psalmody 
to be “ easy ;” but the simplest tune 
is difficult to a Church Reformer 


with no ear. Mr Montgomery, au- 
thor of the Pelican Island, is a Fine- 
Ear; and while we feel the force of 
his beautiful words above quoted, 
we shall part with his presentation- 
copy of that delightful Poem, which 
we would not do for a thousand 
pounds, the moment he informs us 
he thinks that sublime passage from 
the funeral anthem of Purcell, 
* Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets 
of our hearts,’’ when heard in West- 
minster Abbey, part of “a pompous 
and Popish ceremonial, and breath- 
ing the icy coldness and formality 
of Cathedral service.” Not to him, 
but to Lord Henley, does his brother 
bard thus address himself: “ Yet 
—I even wish, most earnestly, that 
you might, once only, if ever you 
have been moved with sweet sounds, 
hear those children, over whom I 
am appointed guardian, in our Ca- 
thedral—guardian to take care that 
the estate left for their maintenance 
be so employed—oh ! I would wish 
you might hear their voice, and see 
them, when the chant is finished, 
each with his Bible on his knees, 
following the reading of the lessons 
with the deepest attention—and sure 
am I, my Lord, you would think the 
service less ‘ cold and formal’ than 
you deem it at present; and as for 
‘pompous ceremonials, let your 
Lordship compare the simplicity of 
our worship with those gaudy rites 
and ceremonies imposed by the Po- 
pish ritual ; and after this, look again 
at those poor boys, so decorously 
dressed, swelling the chantoranthem, 
and remember they are educated, 
supported, clothed by the Establish- 
ment, as they have been for eight 
hundred years. See them in after- 
life apprenticed to various trades, or 
still retaining the places of singing 
men, and let me add, that seldom has 
it been found that their after-life has 
ever disgraced the care taken of 
them in their early years. I know 
many examples of them rising to 
comfortable independence as fathers 
of families ; some to affluence, and 
none—no, not one—on whom the 
patronage has been bestowed in 
vain.” 

The English Church reformer who 
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turns worse than a deaf, a timber ear, 
in which finest harmonies seem all to 
have a congenial and kindred sound, 
wooden, to such sacred music, must 
be looked on with suspicion when 
he speaks of Cathedrals. It is clear 
at once, that he must be for abolish- 
ing the whole Cathedral service as 
idolatrous and Papistical ; and what 
does he propose to do with the en- 
dowments, the Establishments them- 
selves, and their various orders of 
servants that minister at their altars ? 

The Cathedral Establishments 
Lord Henley would, in effect, over~ 
turn, that the Church of England, 
may be strengthened to withstand 
the assaults of all her enemies. He 
does not propose pulling down the 
Cathedrals, though that be a sure 
consequence of his plan; and is 
willing that they should still be 
places of worship. At present, 
*‘ the most important offering to 
God’s glory and service, is a for- 
mal attendance on a cold and pom- 
pous ceremonial ;” in future, “due 
provision” will be made for the 
proper “celebration of Cathedral 
service,’ and for that purpose the 
chapters of all the Cathedrals are to 
be entirely remodelled. A Dean and 
two Chaplains are to perform the 
daily service in each Cathedral, and 
the stalls are either to be annexed 
to livings situated within the city, 
or, where that cannot be effected, to 
be suppressed altogether. The sum 
of money which will remain, after 
paying these ceremonial function- 
aries, is to be applied to the aug- 
mentation and improvement of the 
smaller benefices. 

The residence of the Deans will be 
for nine months of the year, and 
they will have to perform the same 
quantity of public duty as the incum- 
bents of the great London livings. 
But as there will be no occasional 
duty, no registers to be kept, no 
vestries to attend, no visiting of the 
poor and sick, “ their labours will be 
extremely slight.’ Such are his 
Lordsbip’s words. The provision to 
be made for them, however, cannot 
be deemed “ meagre or niggardly,” 
for its amount is to vary from L.1000 
to L.1800 per annum, according to 
population and expense of living, so 
that there will be thirty-two pieces 
of “ splendid,” and sixty-four of 
comfortable preferment. Why there 
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should be so many, all radical re- 
formers will wonder, and Lord Hen- 
ley, on his own principles, will find 
it hard to tell; for he has spoken 
with unsparing scorn of the notion 
that there should be sinecures as the 
rewards of merit, or the means of 
supporting it for the advancement 
of theological literature. But his 
Lordship is a trimmer, and, like all 
trimmers, falls into self-contradic- 
tion at every stepin his plan. These 
Deaneries (the Chaplains will have 
enough to do for their money—two 
hundred a-year!) are to be consi- 
dered “as the reward or support of 
those classes of learned men already 
alluded to, whom it may be found 
more proper to advance in this mode, 
than by either Episcopal or Paro- 
chial Preferment.”’ These learned 
men already alluded to, constitute, 
he says, “ that very small portion of 
the theological world, which consists 
of retired students, fitted neither for 
Episcopal nor Parochial duties.” 
They will be, indeed, an odd set of 
Deans. It must be satisfactory to 
him to be able to say that “ the list is 
80 minute, that it would hardly have 
been necessary in a new system to 
have provided for them at all.” The 
existence of sinecures, in his opinion, 
can only be defended as a mainte- 
nance for such unfortunate persons, 
men of talents, learning, genius, and 
virtue, as are “ fitted neither for 
Episcopal nor Parochial duties.” 
This is what we should call nar- 
rowing the question. But Lord Hen- 
ley cannot keep to it even thus nar- 
rowed; and without seeming to 
know what he is doing, unceremo- 
niously turns many of these “ re- 
tired students” out of their Dean- 
eries, or rather shuts in their faces 
the doors of all the Cathedrals. 
With cruel gravity he says, “ An 
arrangement has since been suggest- 
ed, at once more efficacious, econo- 
mical, and beneficial, by which in all 
cases, where residence and other 
circumstances would permit, the 
Bishop himself should be the princi- 
pal officiating minister in his own 
Cathedral. Where this could be 
effected, the office of Dean might be 
dispensed with ; where it could not, 
the Dean should be converted into a 
Bishop.” How many Deans “ might 
be dispensed with,” we are not told ; 
but we are told that eight new Bi- 
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shoprics might be endowed in con- 
sequence of such dispensations. 
Now, as the average of a Dean’s in- 
come is stated at L.1500 per annum, 
and the maximum of a Bishop's at 
L.5000, to provide for eight Bishops, 
his Lordship must dispense with 
twenty-seven Deans; in which case, 
he had better take the remaining 
five Deans into the bargain; and as 
the whole sum formerly set apart 
by his Lordship for Deans was 
L.52,000, instead of talking, as he 
afterwards does, of L.42,000 being an 
ample provision for them, he should 
pat a bold face on the matter at 
once, and giving dispensation to all 
the Deans, appoint ten new Bishops, 
who with such of the old as may be 
able to be “ the principal officiating 
ministers in their own Cathedrals,” 
will discharge the duties of all 
Deaneries, more “ to God’s glory,” 
and to the eternal extinction of all 
“ cold and pompous ceremonial.” 

His Lordship, however, may per- 
haps say, “ Have I not told you that 
Deans are to be converted into Bi- 
shops?” He has told us so, and 
that too immediately after having 
told us that none were to be ap- 
pointed Deans but “ retired stu- 
dents, jitted neither for Episcopal 
nor parochial duties!” He finds 
fault, on one occasion, with Dr Bur- 
ton’s logic. An Aristotle come to 
judgment. 

His Lordship is equally logical in 
his ideas on Archdeacons. In his first 
printed plan, he assigned, we believe, 
to the fitty-three persons, to whom he 
proposed to commit that office, the 
annual sum of L.41,600 ; and such, in- 
deed, is the high importance of the of- 
fice, and so necessary to the effectual 
influence of Episcopal superintend- 
ence, that those enlightened men, 
Professors Burton and Pusey, are of 
opinion that it would have been well, 
probably, had it been permanently 
provided for, by being united with 
Cathedral preferment. It is in itself 
so poorly supported, that scarcely 
one of all the Archdeaconries pays its 
own expenses ; and two-fifths of the 
whole number of Archdeacons do 
now actually hold Cathedral stalls. 
The abolition of these stalls would 
preclude the Archdeacon from the 
prospect of any such office, as might 
enable him to bear his expenses; 
and if his duties were extended to 
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such minute extension as Lord Hen- 
ley’s plan proposes, a large parochial 
cure would be incompatible with the 


office. It is proposed that “ every 
Bishop shall once in every year hold 
a visitation in his diocese, and that 
every Archdeacon shall once in every 
year visit every parish in his Arch- 
deaconry, and make an annual re- 
port of the state of the charters, 
chancels, and residences, and of all 
other matters within his jurisdie- 
tion.’ Lord Henley, we have said, 
in his first printed plan, assigned to 
53 Archdeacons L.41,6V0 ; but in his 
Scheme that was, on advice no doubt, 
withdrawn, and in lieu of it, it was 
there proposed that the Archdeacons’ 
travelling expenses should be paid 
them, which have been calculated at 
L.11,377.. But Dr Burton having run 
his Lordship rather hard, both in his 
arithmetic and his logic, shewing 
that he is no more a Cocker than an 
Aristotle, he very coolly says, these 
allowances, “ may with propriety 
be postponed.” “ In a wealthier 
church,” he admits, “ it might be 
highly expedient to adopt them, and 
even in our own hereafter ! but in the 
meantime, the immediate want of re- 
ligious instruction is immeasurably 
beyond every other earthly conside- 
ration.” The 53 Archdeacons, there- 
fore, whom he at first thought deser- 
ving of L.41,600 annually among 
them, and on more mature reflection, 
of only L.11,377, he finally leaves 
without any provision at all! 

Here his Lordship shews his hatred 
of all sinecures, by imposing im- 
portant duties, expensive in the 
performance, on the best men in 
the Church, without any remunera- 
tion! He will not even allow them 
their travelling expenses, when tra- 
velling on account of that Church 
which he loves and _ venerates. 
There is an outery against its idle 
sinecurists, therefore let its noblest 
servants work without receiving 
from the State their daily bread. 
Were the Church wealthy, such la- 
bourers, as they are worthy of the 
hire, would receive it; but it is not 
wealthy, therefore, they may be paid 
hereafter ! When it is richer, we pre- 
sume. “ Even in our own Church 
hereafter !” as if Lord Henley could 
for a moment believe in that “ here- 
after,’ or that Church-reformers 
would arise to vindicate those right- 
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ful claims which he had set aside, 
and respect that justice of which he 
had been the first to propose, con- 
trary to his own convictions too, the 
most bare-faced violation. 

This is indeed sorry work. But 
let us—with Burton and Miller for 
our guides—follow his Lordship 
through his explanation of the means 
by which he proposes to make the 
extinction (we must not be suffered 
to use any other word) of Cathedral 
Establishments contribute to the 
spread of Christianity, in a land 
which they have so long darkened 
with their unhallowed shadow. He 
estimates the property of Deans and 
chapters, and of collegiate churches, 
at L. 300,000 per annum. Out of this 
sum, he proposes to apply L.52,000 
to the stipends of the Deans and 
Chaplains. We have fully exposed 
all his follies in that part of his plan, 
and left him without a leg to stand 
upon, self-contradicted by every 
word as it came out of his mouth. 
He assigns L.100,000 per annum to 
the maintenance of those stalls which 
are still to be retained; but enters 
into no explanation, deserving the 
name, of this part of his plan, being, 
in the midst even of intended de- 
tails, very fond of generalities; and 
the remainder, in round numbers 
L.150,000, is to be devoted to the 
augmentation of small livings. “ If,” 
says Dr Burton, “ Lord Henley could 
really produce the sum of L.150,000, 
which would annually be available 
for such a purpose, I would say no- 
thing of his purchasing the benefit 
by the sacrifice of so many ancient 
establishments.” That is an inad- 
vertent slip of the Professor of Di- 
vinity, for we feel assured that for 
no such sum, nor for any sum of 
money, would he consent to make 
such a sacrifice; but he made the 
admission for a moment, in the cer- 
tainty of being able to prove that 
Lord Henley was all along speaking 
nonsense about L.150,000, and that 
no such augmentation of small livings 
could be gained by “the sacrifice of 
so many ancient establishments.” 

For, observe, there are to be eight 
commissioners who receive pay, an 
accountant-general, and a quota of 
clerks. Say nothing of the “ ex- 
penses of carrying the act into exe- 
cution,” and, for these officials, set 
down L.5000, The Cathedrals are to 
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be kept in repair, and the churches, 
of which the property is vested in 
the corporation. The incomes of the 
Deans—supposing there are any— 
and the few remaining Prebendaries, 
being reduced to a settled stipend, 
it could not be expected that they 
would come forward as before, and 
take the burden on themselves—nor 
could they do so; and such repairs 
cannot be set down under L.32,000 
per annum. Then there will be 
the repair of at least one hundred 
churches belonging to the livings 
in Cathedral towns, of which the 
property is vested in the corpo- 
ration, which at L.25 a-church, 
amounts to L.2,500. There are 
now twenty-five Cathedrals, in 
which there is daily choral service, 
to be continued “ in like manner as 
heretofore,” and in Lord Henley’s 
establishmentthere will be thirty-two, 


of which the choirs will be cheaply’ 


served, for L.10,000 per annum. 
We do not very distinctly under- 
stand, in the midst of so much confu- 
sion, how many Episcopal houses or 
palaces there will be under the 
Board of Commissioners. Hisscheme 
seems to comprehend twenty-eight 
Bishops, yet we hear of eight new 
ones; but suppose twenty-eight, and 
the annual repair of their residences, 
L.5000. To that must be added 
L.7000 for the annual repair of the 
houses of thirty-two Deans (in the 
clouds), sixty-four Chaplains (on the 
earth), and about a hundred Canons 
and Prebendaries, with duties diffe- 
rent from those they discharged be- 
fore, but with houses over their 
heads kept impervious to rain. All 
old Archbishops and Bishops are to 
be pensioned off, at L.3000 per an- 
num, except the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who is to have L.4000; and 
though their retirement at the age 
of seventy seems to be optional, 
the rule, most certainly, ought either 
to be invariable or not exist at all. 
For it would be intolerable that it 
should depend on the judgment of 
the Commissioners. There are at 
present at least seven persons on 
the Episcopal Bench, who have 
reached the age of seventy; their 
retiring pensions would amount to 
L.21,000. The pensions to super- 
annuated incumbents, according to 
Lord Henley’s plan, may be safely 
calculated at L.24,000. In cases 
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where Chapter preferment is now 
attached to Professorships, or Heads 
of Houses, upon the death or re- 
moval of the present possessor, “ the 
future holder shall receive an an- 
nual payment from the corporation, 
equal to the average of the last 
three years” —a payment which will 
amount, probably, to about L.3000. 
We have not put down the L.11,000 
or L.12,000 for Archdeacons and 
Bishops, for they “ may be postpon- 
ed;” but we now put them down, 
and with a few more items need- 
less to mention, Dr Burton gets 
L. 123,718 to be deducted from the 
L.147,400, the fund intended for 
the augmentation of small livings. 
That fund will thus amount to 
L.23,682; and to get hold of it, we 
are to extinguish the Cathedral Es- 
tablishments of England ! 

His Lordship makes a despe- 
rate effort to break through the net 
the Professor has flung round him, 
and “a College Incumbent” comes 
to his relief with a pair of small 
blunt scissors, which he handles so 
missy-mantua and _ milliner-like— 
so unlike a man, we mean a master 
tailor—that he cannot cut through a 
single mesh, andthe lion would give 
his coronet for a mouse. “ You have 
taken your deductions,” cries the 

risoner, “ from the residue of 

.150,000, but you should have ta- 
ken them from L.250,000.” That 
will never do. It is really too bad. 
His lordship, in as plain figures as he 
could shape, out of the L.300,000, 
(round sums,) the whole chapter 
property given to the corporation, 
allowed L.50,000 for his Deans, &c., 
and L.100,000 to be applied in a 
specific manner to the augmentation 
of chapter livings. He devoted the 
rest, L.150,000, “towards the aug- 
mentation of country livings, the 
building of residences, and the build- 
ing and endowment of new churches 
and chapels in poor and populous 
districts.” 

“ But you make the expense,” he 
cries again, “ of repairing cathedrals, 
and churches, and choirs, equal to 
L.44,500,—why, they have always 
existed, and must always exist, un- 
der any system of administration of 
Cathedral service.” True. But the 
question is, who now is to pay them ? 
Will he ask the Deans and their 
Chaplains to pay them—to pay 
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L.44,500 per annum out of their sti- 
pends, amounting to L.52,600? He 
cannot have the face, Will he that 
the corporation pay them out of the 
L.100,000 “to be specifically applied 
to the augmentation of Chapter Li- 
vings?” Had he been asked, when 
writing the words “specifically” and 
“ augmentation,” he would have “ ri- 
sen to reprobate the idea.” If then 
they are to be paid at all, whence, but 
from the surplus of L.150,000, for 
sake of which chiefly were the Ca- 
thedral establishments to be “ new- 
modelled” or in plainer terms, over- 
thrown ? 

His Lordship, like a true reformer, 
caught in a net, then gets rid of “ the 
items standing fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth,” on the Pro- 
fessor’s list, by “ retracting his pro- 
posal of making these payments out of 
the surplus of Cathedral property!” 
He had formerly argued very strong- 
ly in support of them, but the sur- 
plus won’t bear them, and he and 
the “ College Incumbent” now say 
they are not necessary! Their 
amount might be variously stated, 
for they relate to Bishops as well as 
Archdeacons ; but all fair and honest 
men will agree with Professor Pusey, 
“ that it would be desirable that Lord 
Henley hereafter should distinguish 
in the plan itself, any ulterior and 
contingent advantages which are to 
take place at some indefinite period, 
from those which it is hoped will be 
its immediate, and it is to be feared, 
will be its only results. For if these 
and other benefits, for realizing 
which it has been calculated that 
L.68,585 per annum would be re- 
quired, and which now are put off 
to some distant day, are actually put 
forth as a part of the advantages of 
the present plan, (See Nos. XV. 
XXIV. XXV.) Lord Henley will 
scarcely escape the imputation of 
holding out delusive expectations.” 

Mr Miller, (Vicar of Pittington, 
Durham,) a man who is an honour 
to the Church, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner, equally demolishes 
Lord Henley’s plan. With Dr Cove, 
he supposes the amount of the reve- 
nues to be L.270,000. We have, then, 
in the first place, L.52,000 per an- 
num, allowed by Lord Henley’s 
plan, for the salaries of a Dean and 
two Chaplains to each Cathedral, 
leaving L.218,000; and next we 
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have L.100,000 (which, for the sake 
of patronage, would unquestionably 
be applied) in order to enable per- 
sons to remain as Prebendaries, with 
livings annexed, who are to enjoy 
salaries from L.800 to L.1200, and 
from L.300 to L.500, according to 
the population of the new parishes. 
The average of L.800 and L.1200 
is L.1000, and of L.3800 and L.500 
is L.400; and the average again of 
these two averages is L.700 for 
each office so united to a benefice; 
and, consequently, the L.100,000 
will only augment 142 livings. We 
have now remaining L.118,000, and 
from this sum must be taken the ex- 
pense of carrying the proposed act 
into effect, the salaries of eight paid 
Commissioners (for this being a new 
source of patronage, the number will 
to a certainty be filled up), the sa 
laries of the accountant-general, and 
his host of clerks, the repairs of Ca- 
thedrals, Churches, and Palaces, pro- 
vided for by sec. 15, the charges 
attending choirs, the retiring sala- 
ries provided by sec. 25 for the su- 
perannuated Bishops and Clergy, 
and the fruits of “ a power to bor- 
row,” given by sec. 17, in order that 
an act, which cannot come into full 
operation for twenty or thirty years, 
may produce an immediate effect! 
For the Corporation, by Lord Hen- 
ley’s plan, is at first empowered 
to pay stipends to the amount of 
L.100,000 per annum, and an annual 
issue of Exchequer bills being made 
by Government to the Corporation, 
this will create a debt at the end of 
thirty years due from the Corpora- 
tion of three millions. 

“ Now I would ask,” says Mr Miller, 
“any practical man to shew me where 
there is the shadow of a chance, 
that, by this plan, one-twentieth part 
of the good will be done for the next 
century, in the way of general aug- 
mentation, which is done at present 
by Queen Anne’s Bounty? And for 
all this, which amounts only to the 
improvement of 142 livings, we are 
to have our establishment broken up 
and remodelled, and the Ministers of 
Religion degraded into the depend- 
ants of the nominees of the servants, 
for the time being, of the Crown.” 

In conclusion of this part of the 
subject, let us remark, that Lord Hen- 
ley, following Mr Rose, but for a very 
different end (for the Church of Eng- 





land has not a more faithful and effi- 
cient son and servant than he,) esti- 
mates the revenues in question at 
L.300,000, while he is constantly 
telling us that he does not believe 
they are so much; in one place, he 
tells us, that they are greatly over- 
rated. Mr Bowles says, “ that he 
does not believe they amount to 
L.200,000; and Mr Miller, speaking 
of Dr Cove’s estimate of L.270,000, 
calls it “ extravagantly at variance 
with our knowledge of the present 
value of property.” Dr Cove, who 
wrote a good many years ago, in ar- 
riving at that gross sum, was guided 
by the war prices of land and its 
produce ; and all those who have 
written or spoken upon the subject 
of clerical incomes, have absurdly 
and ignorantly added to it, in respect 
of improvements, although no one, 
who reflects a moment, can fail to 
know that such incomes must have 
generally decreased by at least 
one-third. Look at the landlords. 
What if the whole do not amount 
to L.200,000? Lord Henley, who is 
necessarily not without vague and 
fleeting suspicions that such may be 
the truth, tries to comfort himself by 
the assertion, “ that itis unnecessary 
to ascertain its precise amount, as 
his plan is to appropriate the whole 
of the surplus revenue!” “ But 
here,” says Mr Miller, mildly, “I con- 
ceive his Lordship is mistaken; be- 
cause upon the amount of the re- 
venue will depend the greatness of 
the surplus ; and upon the extent of 
the surplus, the title of his plan to 
receive a moment’s consideration.” 
The plan looks rather foolish; but 
its parent proceeds to defend the 
necessity of his offspring. 

He gravely says, “it may seem 
a strong measure to diminish a 
chapter to one superior and two 
assistant ministers.’ It may seem a 
strong, but it is worse than a weak 
one, and in his hands it is no meas 
sure at all, for he is afterwards for 
doing away, as we have seen, with 
even his own Deans and his own 
Chaplains. But should any one ob- 
ject to the measure on the score of 
wrong done tosome principle of right, 
“let us ask,” says he, “for what end 
these establishments were institu- 
ted, and these endowments given? 
Doubtless for the religious instruction 
of the people. But if experience 
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convinces us that these gorgeous 
edifices and their numerous train of 
ministers have effected, and indeed, 
from their nature, can by possibility 
effect, but little for the winning of 
souls,and the cause of virtue and prac- 
tical Christianity, is it not an act of 
duty to turn the fund into that 
channel, where it may substantially 
advance the intentions of the pious 
and munificent donors?” This is all 
no doubt very fine, and so is this— 
“ when the highest interests of the 
community, aud the strong call of 
religion, unite with the clear will of 
the donor, in pointing out the neces- 
sity of an alteration in the specific 
mode of effecting his intentions, there 
should be no longer any doubt of the 
justice or of the propriety of varying 
any existing mode of distribution as 
to all subsequent objects of his boun- 
t Tha 

: Now, the direct “ religious instruc- 
tion of the people” was not “ the 


clear will,” nor the “ intentions,” of 
the pious and munificent donors, 
“but the formation of Establish- 
ments wherein ministers might be 
trained to their duties, and Christian 
studies encouraged. Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, who knew more of these mat- 


ters than Lord Henley, informs us 
that Ethelbert, after his conversion, 
took care to establish two things, 
Episcopia and Monasteria— Cathe- 
dral Churches and nurseries of reli- 
gion and learning, to fit men for the 
service of the Church. To this dis- 
tinct statement of Stillingfleet, and 
others of a similar kind, Professor 
Pusey says nothing need be added 
with regard to the older times, ex- 
cept that even in those establish- 
ments, which, as St Paul’s, were 
more directly of a missionary cha- 
racter, provision was made for study. 
The duties of a residentiary, besides 
the attendance on divine service, are 
said to be “ to undertake any public 
duties, burdens, and labour, for the 
common benefit of the Church; in 
his leisure to give good heed to 
study, to seek wisdom, and to feed 
the brethren and the clergy of the 
Church with the word of God.” 
These foundations, then, were origi- 
nally given for the promotion of 
pious learning, and they were its 
reservers in the worst of times. 

or was their object altered at the 
Reformation. The only change then 
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made in such as were retained, was 
their transference from the regular 
to the secular clergy. Even those 
which were now for the first time esta- 
blished by Henry on Cathedral foun- 
dations, were only a renovation of 
the monasteries which he had ini- 
quitously dissolved. What does 
Cranmer, whom Lord Henley chooses 
to quote when he thinks it may 
serve his purpose, say in the “ Refor- 
mation of the Ecclesiastical Laws?” 
Among other things, establishing 
Mr Pusey’s account of these Es- 
tablishments, “ The Deans should 
be learned men, distinguished for 
sound judgment, and they should aid 
the Bishop within the Cathedral 
Church, as should the Archdeacons 
without, as his two most useful and 
necessary members.” The Preben- 
daries were to provide that the Holy 
Scriptures should be explained in 
their body three times in the week, 
“ by a learned man, and well-skilled 
theologian,” from which lecture no 
resident member of a Cathedral was 
to absent himself; and those who 
enjoyed ecclesiastical benefices, “had 
been wont to have a dispensation 
from all direct and positive duties.” 
We have not room to follow Professor 
Pusey through all his instructive de- 
tails, but he shews that the Cathe- 
dral Institutions were intended ina 
double way to be seminaries of 
theological learning, both in that 
the Prebendaries themselves were to 
be engaged in such studies, and to 
be learned men, and in that they 
were either to communicate, or 
cause to be communicated, such 
knowledge to others. He shews 
that neither at their original institu- 
tion, nor at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, was it intended that the Cathe- 
dral Clergy should be what they 
have now mostly become, a paro- 
chial, or, as they are called, a“ work- 
ing clergy;” as if, says Mr Pusey 
well, “ the labours of a literary 
clergy were less continuous, or less 
exhausting, or as if the annals of our 
Church did not present as many 
cases of those who had fallen mar- 
tyrs to her service in this way as in 
her more direct ministrations. The 
reform, in truth, which is needed to 
restore these institutions, “ accord- 
ing to the will of the donor,” is ex- 
actly the contrary to what is now on 
different sides proposed. The mere 
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prepend, or the sinecurist, such as 
e is held up by the unprincipled 
journalists, to delude or to incite the 
feelings of the laity, exists only in 
the imaginations of these persons ; 
the fact is, that the members of our 
chapters have too little of the leisure 
which it was intended they should 
have; they have mostly important, 
some very extensive and ill-endowed 
cures; their residence at the Cathe- 
drals generally falls much below 
the period of absence which it is 
even now proposed to allow ail 
clergy, and even then they mostly 
preach on the Sundays. They have, 
in fact, no more repose than what is 
allowed to every civil officer; they 
have none, for such works as our 
ancestors produced. When those 
who have no religion in themselves 
are so eager, under a pretence of 
furthering religion, to destroy these 
bulwarks, it may to us, if we will not 
blind ourselves, be an evidence of 
their value. Under whatever plea, 
then, it may be attempted to apply 
the property of any ecclesiastical 
corporation for the purpose of pro- 
viding a parochial ministry, and di- 
vert it from those to which its donors 
destined it, it must be on some other 
ground than that of the “clear will 
of the donor.” 

Professsor Pusey does not, nor shall 
we, take the trouble of paying much 
attention, at present, to Lord Henley’s 
haughty dictum, that “ no one now 
maintains the inviolability of corpo- 
rate rights, when a clear case of pub- 
lic necessity or expediency demands 
this sacrifice.” Necessity has no law. 
It is the “ tyrant’s plea” with which 
he has ever “excused his devilish 
deeds.” But expediency has its laws, 
and Lord Henley must be laughed 
at with scorn, on applying them to 
such a plan as his, by which would 
be destroyed the most useful and 
serviceable establishments that ever 
guarded religion. In his blindness, 
people who have the use of their 
eyes will not suffer him to legislate 
for them ; they will look to such men 
as Professor Pusey and other “ burn- 
ing and shining lights,” (a favourite 
expression of his Lordship, ) and list- 
en with perfect conviction of the 
truth of all they say when they de- 
clare, “ that such establishments are 
devoted to promote the highest in- 
terests of the public, while a larger 
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proportion of their income flows 
back to the public than from any 
other species of property ; that they 
are open to the public; that there is 
no one to whom, so soon as he qua- 
lifies himself for them, every office 
in the Church is not open. And 
those who speak so much of the 
Church, as distinct from the people, 
would be amazed, if they examined 
the lives of our divines and digni- 
taries, and saw how many of these 
eminent and excellent men were the 
sons of tradesmen, farmers, and me- 
chanics.” These institutions alone 
are, as Dr Hacket said, in his trium- 
phant speech before another tribunal 
in another time, “ the common pos- 
session of the realm, lying open to 
all that will qualify themselves to 
geta partinthem. Zhey are not en- 
closed in private men’s estates, but 
they are the commons of the kingdom.” 

Lord Henley has told us that these 
establishments “ have effected, and, 
indeed, from their nature can by pos- 
sibility effect, but little for the win- 
ning of souls, and the cause of vital 
and practical Christianity.” But a 
far wiser than he has said, “ these in- 
stitutions were the nurseries of most 
of our chief Divines who were the 
glory of the English name; in them 
these great men consolidated the 
strength which has been so benefi- 
cial to the Church; to them, and to 
our Universities,are our Church and 
nation indebted for the mightiest 
works which have established her 
faith, or edified her piety.” It is 
shameful to his Lordship to need 
to be told truths which elevate 
every Christian heart that beats with 
love for its country, and glories in 
all that has made her, with all her 
faults, goodas well asgreat. It may 
be dry, says Mr Pusey, to“ review 
a catalogue of names ;’ no, not dry, 
for there is a magic in every name ; 
the meanest among them all is 
mighty; and we should like to see 
his Lordship’s list of “ burning 
and shining lights” set alongside of 
this illustrious line—of men who 
have done as much as they did, li- 
ving and dying, “ for vital and prac- 
tical Christianity.” 

“ Onopening then Willis’ History of 
the Cathedrals, there occurs before 
the year 1728, when the account 
closes, the names of Hammond, San- 
derson, Gastrell, South, Smalridge, 
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Samuel and Joln Feil, Aldrich, 
Archbishop Wake, Archbishop Pot- 
ter, Allestree, Owen, Pococke, and 
Hyde; among the Deans of Peter- 
borough again, are Jackson [on the 
Creed}, Cosins [Scholastical History 
of the Canon], Simon Patrick, and 
Kidder; among the Canons, Lively 
one who was most depended upon in 
the present translation of the Bible), 
and Thomas Greaves,an eminent Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in this place. In 
Ely, further, we find Bentley, among 
the Archdeacons; ameng the Pre- 
bendaries, Archbishop Parker, Bish- 
op Pearson, Spencer, Lightfoot, Whit- 
gift. Among the Prebendaries of 
Canterbury, again, we find Ridley, 
Alexander Nowell, Samuel Parker, 
Archbishop Tenison, Tillotson, Stil- 
lingfleet, Castell [Polyglot Bible and 
Lexicon}, Beveridge, Mili [Gr. Test., 
&c.]; (besides that it gave refuge to 
Isaac Vossius, the Casaubons, Sara- 
via, Ochinus, and Du Moulin, as 
Windsor did to De Dominis, and the 
Cathedral of Oxford to a much 
brighter name, Peter Martyr.) Nor 
have we, as yet, even among names 
so valuable, included many of the 
most revered of our Divines; besides 
these, were members of Cathedrals, 
(I mention such names as occur, 
many I have omitted,) Bul/, Water- 
land, Cudworth, Archbishop Laud, 
Bishop Andrews, P. Heylin, Dean 
Barlow, Bishop Bilson, Hales (of 
Eten), Bishop Gibson, and in a 
corresponding situation in the Irish 
Church, Archbishop Usher, as in 
later times Dean Graves and Arch- 
bishop Magee ; B. Walton [Polyglot 
Bible], Fox [Acts and Monuments], 
Atterbury, Allix, H. Prideaux, 
Shuckford, Bishop Hall, Bishop 
Conybeare, Bishop Newton, William 
Lloyd (Bishop of Asaph), Bishop 
and Dean Chandler, the Sherlocks, 
the Lowths, Bishop Hare, Dean 
Comber, Bishop Wilkins, Cave, 
Outram, Mangey, Jenkin, Derham, 
Biscoe, Chapman (Eusebius], Bal- 
guy, Whitby, Bullock, Warburton, 
Zachary Pearce, Bishops Fleetwood, 
Horsley, Horbery, Kennicott, Ran- 
dolph, Holmes |LXX!, Dean Milner, 
&e.—so that with the exception of 
Bingham, who reckons it not the 
least part of his happiness, that 
‘Providence having removed. me 
from the University where the best 
supplies of learning are to be had, 
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placed me in such a station as gives 
me opportunity to make use of so 
good a library (Winchester), though 
not so perfect as I should wish ;— 
with this, and the exception of those 
who were Heads of Colleges, as Bar- 
row, or constantly resided at them, 
as Mede or Hody, it would be diffi- 
cult to name many authors of ela- 
borate or learned works, who were 
not members of Chapters.” 

That Lord Henley, a man of birth, 
worth, education, and talent, should 
have always been ignorant of that 
array is impossible ; he has lost his 
memory on one great department of 
knowledge, and some strange spunge 
has wiped away all such impressions 
from the surface of his brain. How 
he must wonder at the following 
fine passage from Bowles :— 

“If Dissenters from the Church 
could furnish such a host, from 
age to age, of virtuous, pious, and 
learned men as have issued in de- 
fence of Christianity from this arena 
of our cathedrals alone—men who 
have merited so well of their coun- 
try—men who headed the Reforma- 
tion, and were burnt at the stake for 
so doing—men who translated the 
Bible, and caused it to be set up in 
churches—men who, in imprison- 
ment and perils, stood in front of the 
Revolution of 1688, to which reli- 
gious toleration is so much indebted 
—men who have enriched this coun- 
try with science and general know- 
ledge, Cumberlands, Wards, Der- 
hams, Paleys, &c.; nay, taking one, 
our humble chapter alone, if from all 
their ranks they can produce other 
Jewels, like Bishop Jewel; other 
Hookers, like Richard the preben- 
dary ; other Chillingworths, like 
Chancellor Chillingworth, of Sarum ; 
other Seth Wards, Sherlocks, Hoad- 
leys, Burnets, Douglasses, not omit- 
ting the living most pious, charitable, 
and learned Bishop Burgess—and a 
Dean as accomplished and truly 
Christian as Pearson;—if any reli- 
gious community, like ours, had kept 
in repair and pristine beauty these 
ancient and majestic structures for 
six hundred years—if any religious 
community had produced works of 
learning and piety, such as will last 
as long as the language in which 
they are written will last, and such 
as will be read, if virtue and learning 
remain, when the majestic and s0- 
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lemn towers, under whose shades 
they were composed, may be a 
wreck ;—if they had scattered over 
their country as many works of piety, 
learning, and charity as those pre- 
lates, and deans, and chapters, have 
done, for myself, and, I hope, there 
would be but one voice from all these 
hallowed structures, I would say, 
with far different feelings from those 
of Mr Hume, three hundred thou- 
sand! yes, ten times three hundred 
thousand, if there ‘be ANY VIRTUE, 
if there be any PRAISE,’ in an enlight- 
ened, opulent, cultivated, and gene- 
rous Protestant Christian land.” 

But the question may be tried in 
many other ways; and Professor 
Pusey has wisely instructed us to ask 
—who were the persons selected for 
great and important undertakings 
but the members of endowed foun- 
dations ? Of the forty-seven persons 
“who were intrusted with the re- 
moulding of our English version, 
and produced that beautiful and 
classic work, which of all transla- 
tions most breathes the spirit of the 
divine original,” six only were Paro- 
chial Ministers. The rest, as far as 
we know, were Members of Cathe- 
drals, or Professors, Heads, or Fel- 
lows of Colleges. Who were the nine 
who assisted the Bishops in the 
Hampton-Court conference? Six 
had, before their expulsion, Cathe- 
dral preferment, and were mostly 
Deans; Jewell and Guest were Fel- 
lows of College. Of one only the 
station is not known. When the bill 
for abolishing Deans and Chapters 
was brought into the Long Par- 
liament, Dr Hacket, whom we 
have already quoted, maintain- 
ed their cause, and spoke before 
those who had been able to re- 
fute him, had he spoken what was 
not the truth. The question was 
concerning “the continuing such 
lands to their ancient, or directing 
them to other, but neither for 
alienating them from public and 
ae: employment.” Such weight 

ad his speech, that had the alien- 
ating of such lands been then put— 
(See Fuller’s Church History, where 
he gives an epitome of the speech) 
—it was thought it would “ have 
been carried in the negative by more 
than six score suffrages.” Let Lord 
Henley read that epitome in Fuller, 
or the report of it in Nalson and 
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Rushworth, or its substance con- 
tained in the petition of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which was printed 
at the same time; and let him refute 
one argument in it, and he shall, on 
the first vacancy, be made Master of 
the Rolls. “ Its statements,” says Mr 
Townsend, “ were considered as un- 
answerable then, and they remain so 
to the present hour.” Yet a short 
Parliament, worse than the Long, 
may whiff them away like withered 
leaves. 

But how small a portion of the 
eminent men who were fostered by 
those establishments are those whose 
works have been transmitted to us, 
and form the main part of our pre- 
sent theology! Hundreds died after 
having, in the beautiful language of 
Professor Pusey, fulfilled “their allot- 
ted portion in transmitting to other 
hands the sacred torch of divine 
knowledge which shall beam from 
the one end of the Christian course 
to the other; and though their own 
lamp be extinguished, still it is in 
part to them that we are indebted 
for the light with which we are now 
surrounded.” 

Not less beautifully does Mr 
Bowles, after speaking of the “ im- 
perishable monuments of piety and 
various learning” raised by the 
Chapter-clergy, say “ it is not from 
any feelings of invidious distinctions 
that I say this, for I believe, taking 
the history of the Church from the 
Reformation, it can be proved, and 
warmly do I appreciate the invalu- 
able services of that body of pious 
and most exemplary men, whose re- 
ward for their labour is often only 
the consciousness of doing their du- 
ties, the approval of God, and the 
tears which unknown and unnoticed 
they have wiped away,—and person- 
ally I know many in their silent re- 
tirements as amiable as Tillotson, as 
learned as Hooker, as eloquent as 
Sherlock—fit to adorn the highest 
stations, the possessors of humble 
vicarages ; —but I speak of facts 
when I speak of the services ren- 
dered to a Christian country by 
those of Cathedral-Chapters alone.” 
The name of Bowles himself, Canon 
of Salisbury, will live for ever on the 
noble catalogue; and Lord Henley 
might hang down his head on being 
asked by that voice, “ Shall national 
parsimony, in front of twenty Cathe- 
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drals, silent, majestic, and grey with 
years—standing amidst the etir and 
noiseand smoke of opulentcommerce, 
hacker about the remuneration, when 
the palaces of the metropolitan 
blacking-men are more splendid than 
those of the Bishop of London, when 
there are ten thousand golden mer- 
chants to one golden Prebendary ?” 
And what property, he eloquently 
asks, “ supports these drones? The 
‘earnings, as it has been audaci- 
ously said, of the poor? No: their 
own ancient property in land, with 
titles more ancient, and in every re- 
spect as good and legal as those of 
any lord of the land. They are sup- 
ported by lands, some possessed 
long before the Conquest; which 
lands, the tyrant andconqueror of the 
kingdom, though he transferred the 
ownership, did not dare to touch; 
which laads continued uninjured 
through the reign of the rapacious 
Henry VIII.; which were alien- 
ated for a short time by the solemn 
robbers of the 17th century ; which 
were restored in 1660; and which 
yet remain to encourage learning 
and piety.” 

Let any one read a few pages of 
Lord Henley’s Plan, so halting in the 
hesitation, we had almost said, of 
conscious guilt, and then the follow- 
ing flowing and glowing pages of Mr 
Bowles speaking in the sacred cause 
of his Sion, and he will feel the dif- 
ference in power between an English 
clergyman glorying in the shadow of 
that Cathedral of which he delights 
to perform the services, from his lips 
“no cold ceremonial,” and an Eng- 
lish nobleman instigated by some 
dull demon, to shear the beams of 
the Fabric, famous of old, and still 
illustrious in the dedicated spirits 
that minister at its altars, 

“ According to the Plan before us,” 
says Mr Bowles, “ the residentiaries 
are to be dismissed—their freeholds, 
which all the tyrants in the kingdom, 
except the covenanting saints and 
Cromwell, spared—to be diverted. 
The Dean, with a new and more 
‘ scriptural name,’ to superintend the 
whole duty of the cathedral, having 
two assistants, he and they to be NINE 
MONTHS resident, attending the cathe- 
dral service as at present, I suppose 
—twice every day, without intermis- 
sion! He for his nine months to have 
from a thousand to twelye hundred 
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a-year stipend, and they, two hund- 
red each! And this is the spirit of 
your Lordship’s deeply considered 
plan of Cathedral Reform!—of ‘rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul.’ The sti- 
pendiary Dean, with a more spiritual 
appellation, and his two ecclesiasti- 
cal aides-de-camp, to be paid out of 
a ‘commissioner’s’ dag, aud all the 
present establishments to be as the 
‘ baseless fabric of a vision!’ 

“ IT contend for no abuses ; but let 
us calmly compare the original in- 
tention of the pious founders. Ac- 
cording to the statutes of most Ca- 
thedrals in England, there is an en- 
dowment in land, to keep up the 
fabric—to support the Bishop, Dean, 
Prebendaries or Canons, superin- 
tending, twice daily, the Cathedral 
services—to maintain the clerical 
readers, singing men, and choristers 
—and to educate, clothe, and ap- 
prentice the last. 

“The form of Cathedral service 
has been the same from the time of 
the Reformation to this day. The 
mass, and all rites deemed supersti- 
tious, have been abolished; the 
Bible is open ; the most ancient de- 
cent habits are retained, which were 
used long before what can be called 
Popery ; the praises of God, in the 
Psalms, are chanted—as by their in- 
spired author they were ‘ sung, and 
not said ; and the anthems sung, are 
from the sublime and affecting words 
of the same divine author, not mere 
miserable metrical travesties! Such 
has been the service in our Cathedral 
since Bishop Jewel—save only at 
that period spoken of, when all 
chapter lands. were sold, and the 
choirs silent. The venerable Esta- 
blishment has survived that fanatic 
storm, and we might say, 


‘ Merses profundo, pulcrior evenit.’ 


“ So stands our Sion, graceful, 
venerable, beautiful, and majestic, in 
the open light of Heaven, through the 
sunshine or storm of centuries, ap- 
pealing to the open Bisre and the 
most ancient and primitive Liturgies, 
for the simplicity, and yet impres- 
siveness, of her public worship. So 
stands our beautiful Cathedral, re- 
sounding daily with its sublime, not 
‘ cold and formal,’ services, as it has 
done for upwards of six hundred 
years.” 

It must always be difficult—often 
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impossible for a parochial minister 
“to find leisure, and opportunity, 
and books, for any elaborate work.” 
How many books are required fora 
compilation in divinity ! What read- 
ing must have gone to that most 
useful work by Hartwell Horne! The 
period of residence at the Universi- 
ties has been much diminished; and 
the vast increase of our population 
has made onerous and exhausting 
parochial duties. In no portion, in- 
deed, of the Christian Church, says 
Professor Pusey, are the parochial 
ministers, however well instructed, 
the literary clergy—not even in Ger- 
many, where, more than in any other 
country, they do engage in literary 
pursuits. The main portion of writ- 
ten theology is the production of 
Professors. ’Tis the same in Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Scotland. “ And are these the times,” 
he asks, “in which we may content 
ourselves with one avenue only of 
introducing Christianity to the 
minds of the people, the direct mi- 
nistrations of the clergy, and omit 
that other great instrument, whichis 
now exerting so fearful a power, the 
Press? Or shall we, again, be satis- 
fied with such works as men can 
send forth in the midst of occupa- 
tions which exhaust their whole 
strength, and think that we can 
therewith withstand the torrent of 
Naturalism, Rationalism, Socinian- 
ism, and indifference, which will, if 
God avert not, be poured upon our 
land.” Lord Henley can see no other 
way of promoting “ vital Christi- 
anity” butby “a working clergy.” He 
alludes, indeed, to some of the great 
divines ofthe Church; but his longest 
list is of eminent Dissenters. He 
may pretend to speak reverently of 
mighty theologians, but his heart is 
not with them; and he sees but 
empty or crowded churches ; no 
visions has he of the still, lamp-lit 
study of the learned recluse, devo- 
ting his life to the elucidating of the 
Scriptures. The provision made for 
them, to support, to encourage, in 
one sense, to create them, he would 
curtail; for the “nation” is growing 
noisy against such useless waste, the 
thoughtful, instructed, wise, and 
religious nation, and grudges not 
only the more splendid rewards 
(they are not many) which may, as 
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things now are, brighten the once ob- 
scure lot of a few fortunate scholars, 
whose labours were truly labours of 
love inthe sanctuary of the closet, but 
grudges even the competence, the 
pittance, which, in the establishments 
he seeks to ruin, is found by many 
only very late in life. He seems to 
have no affectionate feelings of a per- 
sonal kind for the men themselves 
—to be insensible to the inappreci- 
able good they are thus enabled to 
do, which had else remained undone 
for ever. “ The only remaining 
provision for what every portion of 
the Church of Christ has thought 
necessary for its well-being, a learn- 
ed and studious clergy, is our Ca- 
thedral Institutions. And shall we,” 
asks Professor Pusey, “ in such times 
destroy these ?” 

Almost all our Defences of the 
Faith have been, as he has already 
shewn, the produce of the Ca- 
thedral Institutions ; almost every 
work which has enriched English 
theology. Look at the ee He 
names Bishops Van Mildert, Marsh, 
Sumner, Philpotts, Archbishop Lau- 
rence, Mr Davison, and Benson, 
Deans Ireland, Chandler, Wode- 
house, Archdeacons Goddard and 
Wrangham, Dr Nott and Burton, 
Professor Lee, Mr Vaux, Town- 
send, Slade, Bishop Gray, Dr Spry, 


Professor Fausset ; and among 
heads of Colleges, Dr Routh, 
Bishop Coplestone, Archbishop 


Whately, Bishop Gray, Dr Word- 
worth, Dr French, and Mr Rogers, 
Canon of Exeter. But why extend the 
list—Lord Henley—for he is obsti- 
nate—will still stick to his libel. 
“‘ They have effected, and indeed, 
from their nature, can by possibility 
effect but little for the winning of 
souls, and the cause of vital and 
practical Christianity !” 

Lord Henley ought, even at the 
eleventh hour, to look into the history 
of the Establishments which, with a 
solemn air of ignorant rashness, he 
has being doing all in his power to 
destroy. Because other Protestant 
Churches have no Cathedral endow- 
ments, have they no rere. a | 
institutions for the maintenance an 
supply of alearned Clergy? Professor 
Pusey will instruct him that they 
have; and will shew him that were 
these endowments destroyed, Eng- 
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land would have cause to be ashamed 
of herself before even foreign prin- 
cipalities, that are petty in compari- 
son with her magnificent provinces. 
Then, with what a sleek look—it 
is not even sly—does his Lordship 
slur over the word sinecure—on 
which, nevertheless, his whole argu- 
ment depends. We have shewn that 
he knows nothing of the origin of 
Cathedral Establishments. But he 
enumerates, plausibly to people as 
ignorant as himself, duties which 
their members, he says, do not per- 
form, and having done so, seems half 
to believe that he has shewn their 
offices to be sinecures. “ If,” says 
Professor Pusey, “ there be real la- 
bour bestowed, and real service per- 
formed, it matters not in what way 
the person so labouring be support- 
ed.” He certainly is no sinecurist. 
The truth is, as all well-informed 
persons know, and as Mr Bowleshas 
stated with great animation, thatmany 
of the members of these establish- 
ments doperform,and most conscien- 
tiously, many of those very duties 
which Lord Henley says they do not ; 
and he also states, with equal anima- 
tion, what all well-informed persons 
know, that many of the members of 
these establishments are likewise 
among the best of the Parochial Cler- 
gy, at the same time that they are 
learned Theologians. This may bea 
departure, perhaps, from the pur- 
oses of the Foundation; but it surely 
s not one Lord Henley will condemn. 
And he likewise states, what all 
well-informed persons know, that 
the “ splendid rewards” of two- 
thirds of these “ six hundred digni- 
taries,’ (we should like to see the 
six hundred) are inadequate to keep 
the “ dignitaries” in cassocks and 
shovel-hats and a one-horse chaise. 
But we shall speak more on details 
another time ; and conclude our re- 
futation of Lord Henley’s great Argu- 
ment of the Juxtaposition, with a sen- 
tence from that other admirable pam- 
phlet (Pusey’s) we have so often quo- 
ted, which all should read who wish to 
see the question treated inall its bear- 
ings. “ Ontheone hand,they set forth 
the neglected state of our large towns, 
or our mining districts, or our scat- 
tered agricultural population ; on the 
other, insulated, or at all events inei- 
dental, abuses in the appointments 
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ments. And without further enquiry 
into the expediency or justice of the 
case, it is thought that a double be- 
nefit would be conferred upon the 
Church, by providing -for the one 
through the extinction of the other!” 

lt might seem invidious to men- 
tion the names of the living, but it 
would be delightful to do so, who, 
under “ the shade and shelter of the 
noble strength” of those Fabrics, are 
dedicating their lives to divine stu- 
dies, as did of old the pious and 
learned Fathers of the Foundations, 
or who are (inconsistent sinecur- 
ists!) dispensing from their lips 
vital soul-instruction, and from their 
hands vital body-sustenance, to the 
poor. Among them, now as of old, 
are seen, conspicuous among the 
most eminent in erudition, all-ac- 
complished scholars, in whose pre- 
sence sciolists would grow pale; 
preachers powerful in persuasive or 
convincing eloquence, which they 
have studied, not in the schools alone 
of Greece and of Rome, though fa- 
miliar with those noble languages 
to them living, and to most of their 
contemners dead,—but in a school 
as high and far holier, that of the 
illustrious Divines of England, with 
the immortal Jeremy at its head,— 
and in a school far surpassing them 
all, that of St Paul,—and ina school 
which many modern teachers do 
now despise, humble, indeed, but 
Heavenly, raised by Him who ut- 
tered for all generations the Sermon 
on the Mount, and for them all, be- 
cause of their sinfulness, who died 
upon the Cross. 

Were we to make a pleasant pil- 
grimage through England, and pass 
a@ summer’s day under the shadow 
of each old Cathedral, thinking on 
the men who “in long procession 
calm and beautiful,” have ministered 
at their altars ; and as the living pas- 
sed before us, doing no more than 
mere justice to their virtues, nor 
seeking to hide from ourselves their 
faults or frailties, we should, unless 
our self-esteem were overweening 
indeed, feel that we were in the 
ideal presence of many before whom 
it was fitting we should veil our 
eyes in reverence, in the real pre- 
sence of not a few, whom to equal 
would be great glory, to fall short 
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of their deservings no shame, to imi- 
tate and emulate their example our 
desire and delight. 

Mr Bowles, “a fond adorer of de- 
parted fame,” and a lover of all living 
excellence, takes a look with such 
feelings at Durham, at St Paul’s, at 
Bristol, and exults in many a time- 
honoured name. But with peculiar 

ride and more especial affection he 
thinks of his own Salisbury ; and we 
must grace our pages with its list of 
worthies, which he gives in answer 
to some nonsense in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

“TI will, therefore, take the Chap- 
ter of Sarum, as the one with which 
Iam most acquainted, saying nothing 
of Jewell, Chillingworth, Hooker— 
bishop, chancellor, and prebendary. 
The period demanded also excludes 
Burnet. Enter, then, from the chap- 
ter of Salisbury— 

“ J, Prebendary Martin Beuson, 
afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, au- 
thor of many eminent theological 
works. 

“2. Bishop Hoadly, of whom I need 
not say a word. 

“3. Bishop Sherlock, ditto. 

“4, Bishop Douglas. A Scotchman, 
who might have been, but for our 
universities and cathedrals, an un- 
known minister of an obscure 
kirk. 

“5, Bishop Burgess. Founded a 
college, as well as being an eminent 
scholar and divine. 

“6. Dean Pearson. Author of the 
most interesting Life of Claudius 
Buchanan, and now engaged in wri- 
ting the Life of that humble man of 
God, Swartz, with whose name India 
and Christian Europe resounds. 

“7, Archdeacon Stebbing. Various 
learned theological works. 

“8. Archdeacon Daubeny. Built a 
church ! as well as wrote a‘ Guide’ 
to it—the work of a profound Pro- 
testant theologian. 

*9. Archdeacon Coxe, who has 
thrown much new and interesting 
light on the historical periods on 
which he has treated. 

“10. Prebendary Gilpin. Sermons, 
comet and Life of Gilpin, of Dur- 

a 


m. 
“41. Prebendary and Archdeacon 
aha pacer sg learned and. dis- 
uished works, particularly .on 
the Athanasian pac 
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“12, Canon Bampton. If nota wri- 
ter himself—qui facit per alium facit 
per se, he was the munificent founder 
of that Lecture in Oxford, which has 
produced a White, a living Bishop 
Mant, eminent as a divine—eminent 
as a pious poet—eminent in learn- 
ing and virtues—and a successive 
host, many most distinguished and 
learned, as Lawrence, Archbishop, 
&e. 

“13. Prebendary Glocester Ridley. 
Author of Life of Ridley, his great 
ancestor, school-fellow, at Winches- 
ter, with Bishop Lowth, author of 
Dissertation on the Syriac Language, 
and various works of learning and 
imagination. 

“14, Robert Holmes, collated pre- 
bendary, 1790. Oxford Poetry Pro. 
fessor, and Editor of the Septuagint 
—a work of the greatest labour, 
learning, and importance. 

“15. John Clarke, Dean. The friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton and Dr Samuel 
Clarke, translator of Grotius, author 
of Enquiry into the Cause and Ori- 

in of Moral Evil, &c.—a work of 
eep research and great know- 
ledge. 

“16, Robert Charles Blayne, pre- 
bendary, collated 1797. The learned 
Hebraist, author of Commentaries on 
Daniel, &c. 

“17, French Lawrence, prebendary 
of the prebend possessed by Cam- 
den. Lawrence, brother to Archbi- 
shop Lawrence, it is well known, was 
the intimate friend of Edmund Burke, 
whom he assisted in all his great 
works, author of some of the happi- 
est effusions of humour in verse, but 
author of a far more valuable reli- 
gious work, published after his death 
by the Archbishop. 

“18, Shute Barrington. Excellent 
and eloquent Sermons, &c. but more 
distinguished as having dispensed, in 
munificent charities, one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

“19, Prebendary Faber. Mytholo- 
gist, of various icarning, and eminent 
theologian. 

“20, Berens, Archdeacon. Author 
of several excellent works relating 
to the Church. 

“21, I may be indulged in adding 
the name of my friend, Canon Mac- 
donald, the nephew of Bishop Dou- 
glas, and author of his Life. 

* 22, Canon Clarke--my coadjutor 
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in defence of Winchester College, 
and author of many eloquent Ser- 
mons and Charges. 

“23. Having extended the number 
so far beyond the Critic’s, including 
his one poet, now behold a name 
with which he must be familiar— 
ALIson, prebendary of Sarum. 

“24, Lastly, though ‘ the list might 
be extended,’ let me conclude with 
mentioning that accomplished young 
man, (Rennell,) of the highest learn- 
ing, piety, and promise, cut off, as he 
was about to shine among the fore- 
most ranks of his profession,—the 
accomplished son of a most accom- 
plished scholar, my friend, the pre- 
sent Dean of Winchester. 

“ Here are, then, from one Chapter 
alone, and within the prescribed pe- 


- riod, twenty-four scholars and theo- 


logians, many of whom will rank 
with any the Critic has produced. 
Jewell, and Chillingworth, and Hook- 
er (prebendary), are cut off, as I 
have said; and Seth Ward, one of 
the founders of the Royal Society ; 
and Bishop Burnet, who, if he had 
not been of the English Church, 
—_ have lived in an obscuremanse, 
and Edward Pocock, second only 
to his father in knowledge of the 
Arabic and Hebrew languages.” 

Yet is the Chapter of Sarum in 
no ways distinguished above other 
Chapters; Archdeacon Wrangham 
could “ shew cause” for honouring 
the foundation of which he is one of 
the brightest ornaments, as triumph- 
antly as Canon Bowles in behalf of 
that which his genius adorns; and 
Prebendary Townsend has, in re- 

roof of Lord Henley’s sneer, not 

eared to speak of his brethren, and 
to name those whom it pleased Lord 
King (now dead—while his coadju- 
tor in brutal abuse of all clergymen, 
Lord Teynham, is worse than dead) 
to call “ Monks and Friars.’ 

“If I look to the present Mem- 
bers of the Church of Durham, I am 
no less presented with arguments of 
a similar description. It may pro- 
voke a smile, or it may seem invi- 
dious to mention some of them; but 
how shall I pass by such men as 
Gisborne, who in his youth was 
reckoned among the worthies of Eng- 
land—or Gray, the Bishop of Bris- 
tol, who, as a young man, published 
the most useful book in the lan 
on the Old Testament; and fately, 
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in his mature age, with the meek- 
ness we demand of the Bishop, and 
with the firmness we admire in a 
martyr, preached in his Cathedral at 
Bristol, while the service was inter- 
rupted, and his congregation dis- 
turbed, by assassins, threatening his 
life with danger, and his palace with 
burning? Why should I not mention 
Sumner, the Bishop of Chester, dis- 
tinguished alike by scholarship, use- 
fulness, and by unpretending piety. 
Why should I omit Gilly, the Tra- 
veller among the Waldenses, who 
has gained by his labours, the honour 
of riveting the attention of Europe to 
the Mountains of Piedmont; and who 
has pointed out, to the astonished 
world, that the Papal corruption had 
not contaminated the Churches of 
the Alps? Icould name Thorp, who 
was pronounced both by his Dio- 
cesan, and by the Prime Minister of 
England, when addressing the first 
assembly in the world, to be worthy 
of the purest times of our Church. 
I could mention others also of our 
society, who, though not so publicly 
known, are no less distinguished as 
excellent scholars, as good parochial 
Clergymen, and as blameless and 
irreproachable men.” 

And who, pray, it may be asked, 
is Mr Townsend? Lord Henley, 
perhaps, never heard his name. We 
shall let Mr Townsend tell us who 
he is in his own words. 

“Twenty years have now elapsed 
since the writer of this letter was 
ordained to acuracy of sixty pounds 
a-year, in the Fens of Ely. He was 
at that time without hope, or pros- 
pect, or influential friend. No one 
of the unbeneficed working clergy 
could have had less reason to antici- 
pate the higher preferments of the 
Church, than the Curate in the Fens. 
But the study of theology was that 
which he deemed to be alone exclu- 
sively worthy of attention; and he 
devoted himself to that study with a 
perseverance which enabled him 
eventually to accomplish a work, 
(the Arrangement of the Old and 
New Testament, in Chronological 
and Historical Order, &c. &c. &c.,) 
which from its unpretending useful- 
ness, was received with favour by 
Churchmen, Methodists, and Dis- 
senters: God had made it to pros- 

. Shute Barrington, the’ late 
Bishop of Durham, a name never to 
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be pronounced without honour, by 
all who value piety, benevolence, and 
every quality which can adorn a 
Christian Bishop, rewarded the 
author, by appointing him to that 
station which he now holds in the 
Church. The poor Curate, without 
interest, or patronage, or corrupt in- 
fluence of any kind, is elevated from 
obscurity to distinction, from small 
resources to more ample revenue, 
solely on account of his persevering 
and unwearied labours in the cause 
of his Divine Master; and he has 
learned to consider, from this, and 
from many other instances of a si- 
milar nature, that thousands of the 
beneficed and unbeneficed working 
Clergy, (to use a strange and mo- 
dern phrase,) by the continuance of 
these appointments, which are open 
to all, whether from the peasantry 
or the peerage, would be encouraged 
to labour, to perseverance, and to 
hope. I am certainly desirous that 
future Bishops of Durham should 
be able to reward other unpretend- 
ing and humble labourers in the 
vineyard ; and that other successors 
should follow me in the stall at Dur- 
ham. I cannot believe that any of 
the proposed ‘splendid prizes’ which 
your Lordship is willing to substi- 
tute in the place of these appoint- 
ments, after you have abolished the 
Deans and Chapters, will be either 
more attractive, or more acceptable 
to the Clergy, or be less exposed to 
attack and censure from the people, 
than those higher offices, which the 
Church, as at present constituted, is 
able to command.” 

And who pray, it may be asked, is 
one Lee ? Lord Henley perhaps 
never heard of him, but Mr Bowles 
shall tell us—* the obscure and hum- 
ble Lee, who, beginning life a com- 
mon carpenter, is now the pious and 
learned residentiary of Bristel. The 
history of this amiable and accom- 
plished character is most extraordi- 
nary. He was a country carpenter 
—struggling with difficulties —teach- 
ing himself Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
&c.—an humble example of virtue 
and piety, as well as of extraordinary 
learning—now, by the patronage of 
the Lord Chancellor Brougham, (and 
who would pluck such honours 
from such men?) a Prebendary of 
Bristol! As to Deans, in the present 
day, the Dean of Bristol is distin« 
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guished for learning, and his charac- 
ter so excellent, that the ruffians, on 
the days of terror, passed him unin- 
jured ; whilst the Bishop, as learned 
and good, with noble intrepidity, did 
his public duty in the face of the 
flames. Many other Deans are 
equally distinguished by their learn- 
ing and character: let me be in- 
dulged in mentioning the Dean of 
Winchester, Dr Rennell, with every 
prayer that he may be preserved 
many years; Dr Copleston, Dean of 
St Paul’s; Dr Ireland, Dean of West- 
minster; my friend, Dr Pearson, 
Dean of Salisbury, &c. As one 
translation of the Bible is called the 
Bishops’, the other, which is that now 
in use, so simple, yet so beautiful, 
might be called the Deans’ Bible, as 
80 many were engaged in it!” 

And who was Nicol? A poor and 
humble Scotch lad, from somewhere 
about Aberdeen, who had the good 
fortune to be an exhibitioner at Bal- 
liol, without powerful friend or 
patron, for though illustrious he 
thought himself obscure, but who on 
the fame of his wondrous acquire- 
ments in Oriental lore, found him- 
self one morning, to his astonishment 
and incredulity, appointed Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christchurch—in his career of ho- 
nour and usefulness, alas! too soon 
cut off, but succeeded, on the same 

rounds, by one perhaps his equal, 
dward Bouverie Pusey, to whom 
Heaven grant a longer lite! 

And this brings us to say a few 
words on a paragraph in Lord Hen- 
ley’s “ Church Reform” regarding 
Patronage. “ Parliamentary Inte- 
rest, Family connexions, or party 
gratitude, have in general filled up 
all vacancies as they have arisen, 
with the sons, the brothers, and the 
tutors of Ministers and of their ad- 
herents.” Not so—we have shewn 
it has not been so; but pity ’tis and 
shame that such a charge against our 
Governments may be, in too many 
cases, urged with truth, as it was 
urged in a letter written by one of 
the best of men, inserted in this Ma- 

azine (September 1832),and quoted 
* Lord Henley, though it power- 
fully supports principles which his 
Lordship cannot set aside—above all 
Good: Faith with the church in all 

Jans touching ‘her endowments. 

Vould it not, then, asks Dr Burton, 
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be “ more reasonable in him to write 
upon State Reform than upon Church 
Reform? It now appears that the 
Church is the suffering and not the 
offending party. She has all these 
evils inflicted on her by ambitious or 
irreligious statesmen; and yet she 
is abused, as if she were herself the 
cause of all the evil. Lord Henley 
mentions the case of the Earl of 
Bridgewater, who ‘ drew the magni- 
ficent income of one of the golden 
stalls of Durham while living at 
Paris.’ I merely ask who gave him 
a dispensation from residing at Dur- 
ham? The Crown. In the same way 
we might go through almost every 
case of abuse, which is mentioned by 
Lord Henley and other Church Re- 
formers. I have no wish to say that 
the Church is free from blame. In 
a body of 15,000 persons, there must 
be many, I fear, who are forgetful 
of their clerical character, and trai- 
tors to the Master whom they pre- 
tend to serve. Most earnestly do I 
wish that the Government and the 
Legislature would make it more and 
more difficult for a clergyman to ne- 
glect his duty. At quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? The Government 
may at this moment, without any 
Act of Parliament, prevent nearly 
all the abuses which are mentioned 
by Lord Henley. And yet these 
abuses exist. Surely, then, Church 
Reform means more than is gener- 
ally intended by that expression ?” 
We like to hear the accredited 
champions of the Church speaking, 
to see them “standing up for their 
ownorder,” for they use better words 
than ours, and not one of them all 
has spoken more temperately, firm- 
ly, truly, and wisely, than Professor 
Pusey. If offices consecrated for the 
advancement of Christianity have 
been abused, “ is that a reason that 
we should cast them aside, as if, ha- 
ving once been desecrated, they 
were unfit for farther use? Were it 
not far better to dedicate them anew 
to the service to which they were 
first appointed ? Nay, even, which 
were a far worse case, supposing 
that in those times when the system 
had been thus forced upon the 
Church, and it had become an almost 
acknowledged principle, that in the 
disposal of Church Patronage, pre- 
ference was to be given to friendship 
or relationship, some of those who 
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had been thus appointed to its high- 
er offices, themselves exercised their 
patronage in the like manner,—still 
this would naturally cease with the 
introduction of a better system, and 
it has already in a great measure 
ceased. At all events, it might fur- 
nish ground for protesting, in God’s 
name, against such abuse, but could 
not alone be a sufficient reason for 
abolishing offices which will render 
essential service to God’s Church, 
as soon as they shall be rightly be- 
stowed. This, indeed, as well as 
every other evil, will be found on 
closer inspection to have been exag- 
gerated ; distance and indistinctness 
rm ged objects. In our own Cathe- 
dral, not one-half have been appoint- 
ed upon any interest whatever, and 
others, I doubt not, are similarly si- 
tuated. At the worst, no one would 
argue on any other case, that the 
abuse of any institution, or of any 
gift of God, was an argument against 
its use; how then, when the Church 
has not wilfully been thus degraded, 
when against its own protest its 
offices have been thus profaned ?” 

The evil done to the Church by 
bold, bad, and ambitious Ministers of 
State has been great — far greater 
than ever they in their wickedness 
could foresee ; “ let us‘not by continu- 
ing their sin, entitle ourselves to the 
heritance of their punishment, or, be- 
cause they have mutilated and maim- 
ed one of the fairest edifices ever 
erected to the service of God, our- 
selves wantonly destroy it, instead 
of restoring it to its original beauty 
and strength.” 

But will Lord Henley, if blind to 
such high yet plain truths as these, 
deny, that for years past, appoint 
ments to those places in the Church 
which were originally erected for 
the rewards of learning, have gene- 
rally been given to men of worth? 
He must know that there never was 
atime when virtue, talent, genius, 
erudition, were more certain of 
promotion in the Church than now, 
Let him but look at the Bench. But 
he need not look so high to see that 
elevating truth. All the meritorious 
cannotgetadvancement equal to their 
merit. That happens in no profes- 
sion. But a mitre need be the object 
of hopeless ambition to no man who 
is worthy to wear it, however hum- 
ble his birth, And the brows of many 
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who have worn it are “illustrious, not 
by courtesy,” but in the brightness 
of moral worth and intellectual pow- 
er,and in the halo of Piety and Faith. 

Lord Henley, speaking of the spirit 
of the age, says “that the voice of 
the nation is demanding in every 
public functionary a higher degree 
of zeal, and purity, and virtue; that 
abuses are no longer deemed sacred 
because they are venerable, nor im- 
provements rejected as rash because 
they are extensive.” There is much 
matter for doubt, perhaps dissent, 
in that short sentence ; but we hope 
that the first clause contains the 
truth. If it be true that the nation 
“ demands in every public function- 
ary a higher degree of zeal and puri- 
ty and public virtue,” will not that 
demand operate as powerfully and 
beneficially on the clergy as on the 
laity—on ministers of religion as 
on ministers of State? Let the pre- 
sent race of incumbents in the Eng- 
lish Cathedral Establishments, of 
whom his Lordship thinks so meanly, 
die out; and he is willing to allow 
them to do so by natural deaths, and 
not of starvation—being horrified at 
the notion of intermeddling with the 
undeserved incomes of the living, 
and a legislator but for the unborn— 
and England will see a race of Bi- 
shops, Deans, Archdeacons, Canons, 
and Prebendaries, worthy of her 
Church. All “ public functionaries 
having oe peed degrees of zeal, and 
purity, and public virtue,” all Crown 
appointments will be made in wis- 
dom. There will be no want of men 
worthy to make up the “six hundred 
dignitaries ;” candidates there will 
be none for any holy office—but an 
enlightened King, advised by en- 
lightened Ministers, will only have 
to lay his hand on the humble and 
unsuspecting heads of the best, and 
be indeed the undisturbed Defender 
of the Faith. No longer will the 
character of the clergy be deficient 
even in that virtue which Lord Hen- 
ley now denies them—courage. No- 
body doubts the courage of our King 
—any more than that of his father. 
The sole great and excellent quality 
now Seetlnoated in the priesthood, 
“ Your Majesty,” says his loyal Lord- 
ship, “ seconded by the wise and re- 
ligtous portion of the nation, is emi- 
nenily calculated to inspire.’ The 
time, then, is close at hand; when 
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every parson will be as courageous 
as a tar, a Bishop as fearless in fire 
as an Admiral, and Howley divide 
the nation’s admiration of valour with 
Nelson. 

Having now elucidated a few points 
which Lord Henley has left rather 
in the dark, we are entitled to say 
that he has put most unfairly—most 
absurdly—his whole argument. He 
takes up, that is, lays down a posi- 
tion, from which he thinks no human 
reasoning can drive him, whereas he 
occupies it as a shadow does the 
surface of a quagmire. Place a man 
there, and he sinks in a moment, over 
head and ears, into sludge. 

Here, quoth he, are thousands in 
a cities growing up from 
infancy to manhood who never hear 
the word of God. Here are mo- 
thers that never attend public wor- 
ship in the Establishment. Here is 
a diocese, where, out of 100,000 per- 
sons, only 4000 attend the “ Lord’s 
Table.” The jails are crowded ; the 
deepest ignorance and irreligion pre- 
vail. We are still in effect an un- 
christianized land. 

A more than sombre picture of 
England. Look on that picture— 
and then on this—“ a revenue es- 
timated at L.300,000 per annum, 
devoted almost entirely to sinecures.” 
These two statements, says he, placed 
in juxta-position sufficiently shew the 
*‘ immense misapplication of these 
large but still inadequate funds.” 
Therefore let us extinguish—as pro- 
posed — the Cathedral Establish- 
ments of England. 

Softly. They are not sinecures. 
The revenue estimated at L.300,000, 
he himself admits, does not nearly 
reach that amount. It isknown not 
to be L.200,000; and the deductions 
to be made from it according to his 
own plan have been proved to be 
necessarily such as would leave for 
the great purpose he proposes—no- 
thing. 

But grant his plan would give 
L.100,000 per annum for augmenting 
small country livings. What effect 
would that have on the godless mil- 
lions of s0 many immense towns and 
cities, all uearlyas wicked as the 
enormous metropolis ? 

* A population has risen up in our 
manufacturing districts which our 
churches. cannot hold, and neither 
our Ministers nor the indefatigable ex- 
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ertions of Dissenters canadequately in- 
struct. A massof ignorance, heathen- 
ism,and crime, is thus fostered, which 
threatens the country with the most 
alarming consequences. Much in- 
deed has been done during the last 
ten years in building new churches. 
But the misfortune is, they are most 
wanted in those very places where 
the people are either unable or un- 
willing to pay for the endowment of 
them.” 

Alltrue. Too many are unwilling 
to pay astiver for the endowment of 
new churches. But a good Govern- 
ment would continue to make them 
pay, nor could it endure to see a vast 
“population rising up in manufac- 
turing districts,’ which the com- 
merce and trade of the country 
whose destinies it guides has warmed 
into an existence too soon sadly 
chilled, without providing some 
sustenance for their souls, even more 
starved and shivering than their 
bodies, and as miserably clothed in 
rags. A good Government would die 
and dissolve rather than not do so; 
but a good Government would not 
divert, even for the relief of such 
sufferers as these, the revenues of 
the Church, which were given for 
other purposes during many ages 
nobly fulfilled—for purposes that 
must continue to exist, till England 
floats like a dead whale on the sea, 
and which never at any other era of 
her life were more needed than now, 
or in hands, and about to be put into 
hands, more potent to perform their 
work, under the blessing of Heaven, 
whose face is not all frowns, but 
sheds sunshine still, before all eyes 
that look, with no oblique or dis- 
torted vision, on its consecrated al- 
tars. 

We sympathize with Lord Hen- 
ley’s “ astonishment that this great 
and understanding nation should 
permit such a continual violation 
of the spirit and letter of Chris- 
tianity to exist in its bosom—that 
so many thousands are annually 
raised by voluntary subscription to 
send forth missionaries into the re- 
motest corners of the world.” But 
God forbid we should join with 
him in his justification of such for- 
getfulness, or worse than forgetful- 
ness, of the wants of our own po- 
pulation at home. As long as the 
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are “ unequally distributed,” Chris. 
tian charity, forsooth, will not flow for 
our own poor heathen! Nor ought it, 
he thinks, to flow ; it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect it from individuals; 
and while the State suffers such in- 
justice, it has no right to tax for reli- 
gion! Because things are bad, it is 
our duty to let them get worse. 
Millions may go to barbarous conti- 
nents and savage isles; but till we 
have endeavoured to equalize the 
incomes of our “ working clergy” by 
means of some money taken from 
those who will not work, but merely 
read, and write, and cultivate and 
encourage the useless study of theo- 
logy, and the defunct languages so 
foreign to all the concerns of “ vital 
and practical Christianity,” we must 
let our heathen brethren at home do 
without churches, and continue to 
build them for our heathen brethren 
abroad in Otaheite and Japan! 

But pass from that, nor insist upon 
it, for let good be done, however 
small, even to a people in a hopeless 
condition. Can the State do nothing ? 
—will the State do nothing ’—ought 
the State to do nothing for its mighty 
multitudes of miserable children, as 
long as there can be found a consi- 
derable number of persons like Lord 
Henley to point outfaultsin the distri- 
bution of the revenues of the Church ? 
He not only says so, “ but on that rock 
he will build his church.” A gloomy 
growth of ignorance, and crime, and 
sin has darkened the whole land. In 
places where there used to be a 
few happy hundreds, there are now 
many wretched thousands—in places 
where there used to be a few happy 
thousands, you hear the hum of mad- 
dened myriads—and myriads have 
become millions. Has all this world 
of evils been created by the Church? 
Yes—all, or almost all—for look— 
look at those Cathedrals! The 
“Nation” dooms the Church to 
make retribution. As long as any 
portion of her revenues is mal-admi- 
nistered, let the people perish in 
their sins. Let the State stand aloof. 
But we must not let the people pe- 
rish—so, led on by Lord Henley, let 
us ‘* destroy the rookeries ”—let us 
rout and root out the “ monks and 
friars,” and then let us humbly veil 
our faces as we say so—then the 
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poor will have access to “ the table 
of our Lord.” 

We believe his Lordship. He is 
indeed no Statesman—he is indeed 
no Philosopher—he is indeed no 
Divine. Nay, we fear, though a Mas- 
ter in Chancery, that he is no Law- 
yer, and we revoke his prospective 
appointment to the Rolls. 

He beseeches us to take warning 
from our past experience. What 
does he mean? “ It is impossible,” 
he says, “ to regard the temper of 
the nation, and of the times, without 
being convinced that as soon as the 
subject which now engrosses its at- 
tention (Parliamentary Reform) has 
been satisfactorily adjusted, |does he 
think it has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed ?] one of the first questions agi- 
tated in the Reformed Parliament will 
be the extent and nature and applica- 
tion of the revenues of the Church.” 
He calls, therefore, “ on all sincere 
friends of our venerable Establish- 
ment to prepare for that conflict 
which most assuredly awaits her.” 
Conflict with whom? Not surely 
“ with the friends of our venerable 
Establishment.” With whom then ? 
With its enemies. And where are 
they? In “a Reformed Parliament.” 
But has not “ that subject been satis- 
factorily adjusted *”’ Satisfactorily 
adjusted! so as to bring into a Re- 
formed Parliament a host of fierce 
enemies, with whom all sincere 
friends of our venerable Establish- 
ment, are told by his Lordship him- 
self, who says so, “ to prepare for 
conflict!” 

Let us hope, he says, that the re- 
collection of the mistakes which we 
have committed, in “ so long resist- 
ing the desires of a nation thirsting 
for improvement and reformation, [a 
strange nation, to his Lordship’s 
sorrow at the same time ‘ sunk in 
the deepest ignorance and irreligion, 
still in effect unchristianized !!’] may 
make those who ride upon the high 
places of the earth more humble and 
tolerant, more attentive to the just 
demands [were those other demands 
just, the granting of which has brought 
into a Reformed Parliament a host 
of enemies to our ‘ venerable estab- 
lishment, with whom we are ‘ to 
prepare for conflict ?’] of the govern- 
ed, more observant of those claims, 
which the varying condition of society 
is daily advancing.” We fear those 
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who are “now riding on the high 
places of the earth” will soon lose 
their seat on the saddle; but we 
have no hopes of their being humble. 
To what “ just demands of the go- 
verned” he alludes, we do not dis- 
tinctly know. One of them, we 
presume, is that which his Lordship 
** humbly proposes ;” but he has not 
altogether succeeded in shewing that 
it is just. ‘ Those claims which the 
varying condition of society is daily 
advancing” is as mystical as it is ora- 
cular ; a society “ sunk in the deepest 
ignorance and irreligion, and still in 
effect unchristianized,” notwithstand- 
ing “ the indefatigable exertions of 
three millionof Dissenters to instruct 
them,” must be “daily advancing” very 
extraordinary “claims,” and the chief 
claim it is “daily advancing,” with 
grimmer growlings androugher roars, 
is its claim to destroy the Established 
Church. It makes no secret of its 
hatred and rage ; and yet Lord Hen- 
ley is far from being a Church Re- 
former to its liking, for he is merely 
for excluding Bishops from the House 
of Lords, it is for sending Bishops to 
the right-about ; he is for emptying 
Cathedrals of Deans and Preben- 
daries and “cold pompous” ceremo- 
nials—it is for converting them into 
cotton-mills, in which, for choirs of 
men and boys singing anthems to or- 
gans in idolatrous worship of the Al- 
mighty, will be substituted gangs of 
men and boys, undoing twist, in the 
religious service of Mammon, to the 
tune of the Billy-Roller. 

“How obvious was it,” says his 
Lordship, “ to all temperate and im- 
partial spectators, that as soon as 
Parliament had recovered from the 
agitation of the Catholic Question, 
the first subject that would occupy 
its attention would be that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform! How moderate were 
then the demands of iis most ardent 
advocates ; how slight the concessions 
which would have satisfied the just 
expectations of the nation! And yet 
with what pertinacity were the most 
temperate alterations resisted, and 
how wide and extensive, and in the 
judgment of many how hazardous, is 
the measure which this pertinacity has 
produced !” 

In what place, at that time, were 
all those “temperate and impartial 
spectators ?” And why were they all 

umb? Ifthe “demands of its most 








ardent advocates” were “ how mode- 
rate!” then were they the basest 
of traitors to that cause for which 
they soon afterwards swore they 
were willing to shed their blood. 
“ Moderation” was the word they 
withered with all their scorn. Your 
half and half—bit-by-bit Reformers 
—they blasted as the worst enemies 
of their country; and not to mince 
matters, they smiled in your face 
when you said, “this is not Reform 
—it is Revolution,” and in their glee 
they cried “ Both!’ For Lord John 
Russell was tardy in making that 
admission—on being so accused in 
the House he was “fierce as ten 
Furies, terrible as hell ;’ but seeing 
all made snug about Tavistock, he 
plucked up courage to mouth aloud 
the word he had before but ventu- 
red to mumble, and looking as strong 
as Sampson, and as wise as Solomon, 
said, “ Why! yes! Lagree with the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
—our Reform was certainly Revolu- 
tion.” 

“Slight concessions,” we are told, 
* would have satisfied the just expec- 
tations of the nation.” Would they 
indeed! Then, we cannot help say- 
ing that the “nation” shewed itself 
very unreasonable in flying into such 
a fury at the thought of its expecta- 
tions, however just, being unsatisfied, 
seeing the concessions it expected 
were so “slight.” A “ nation” 
should not go mad about trifles. 
But Lord Henley is fond of using 
sensible-looking words, to which are 
attached no ideas. “Slight” “con- 
cessions,” “just” “ expectations,” 
“nation,” are all of that sort. “ The 
just expectations of the nation of 
slight concessions,” are equivalent or 
identical with the “moderate de- 
mands of the most ardent advocates 
of Reform.” They were all at one 
—and must have been a pleasant 
sight in their amity to the “ tempe- 
rate and impartial spectators.” But 
the Duke of Wellington having said 
that he, as a Prime Minister, was not 
prepared with any Plan of Reform— 
and he said nothing less or more at 
that time on the subject—Whew ! 
exploded like a powder magazine, to 
which many trains had been fired, the 
whole apparently placid congrega- 
tion of ardent advocates, and just ex- 
pectants, and blew into the air the 
battlements, not without a serious 
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shock to the foundations, of the cita- 
del. 

This is Lord Henley’s theory of 
the phenomena of Reform and Revo- 


lution. Ours is somewhat different, 
and we have explained it ere now in 
some thirty papers. The Revolution- 
ists had been long lying in ambush. 
The time had come, they saw, to 
make a sally, “ before Parliament 
had recovered from the agitation of 
the Catholic Question.” The pickets 
of the Conservatives, consisting, un- 
fortunately, of “ temperate and im- 
partial spectators,” fled, and the 
advanced guard, falling back, in the 
alarm, on the main-body, some con- 
fusion was caused, which, so far from 
being irremediable, might have been 
instantly quieted, and irresistible 
order restored, had not the army 
discovered that its Great Leader had 
resigned the command in disgust, 
and had retired with his staff, to an 
eminence in the rear. The Destruc- 
tives offered battle, but there was no 
general engagement—only a few 
brushes, and many affairs of posts. 
Discipline became relaxed in the 
Conservative army, whole regiments 
disbanded themselves, and, oh! 
shame ! some officers deserted to the 
enemy, carrying with them batta- 
lions that thenceforth shewed but 
their backs, and were treated as 
traitors ever are, by those whom 
they had feared to fight,and who now 
employed the renegade regiments 
to guard the baggage, which they 
were not suffered to touch, being 
placed on half-rations, and made to 
mount guard to the Rogue’s march. 
The campaign was “lostand won,” 
it may be truly said, without a pitch- 
ed battle. The Conservative power, 
unshaken and undismayed, but in 
the midst of many betrayals having 
committed not a few great errors, 
fell back on its lines, the old broad 
and high ways of Constitution-hill, 
and with their famous Captain again 
at their head, they are again shewing 
the heads of columns, and will yet 
be led to victory. Lord Henley has 
mounted his Majesty’s uniform, and 
seems inclined to apply for a com- 
mand; but he must be contented to 
let his “ head remain in Chancery ;” 
and now that the King, God bless 
him, has “instilled courage into the 
clergy,” we would not give a single 
section of black dragoons for a whole 
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squadron of such dismounted caval- 
ry as his Lordship and his counsel- 
lors, who will never be missed in a 
charge from the Cathedrals. 

His Lordship foresees some objec- 
tions to placing so largeafundas what 
had been once the property of the 
Chapters, in the hands of one corpo- 
ration. “ It may tempt the cupidity 
of a needy and unprincipled Admi- 
nistration to seize the whole for the 
exigencies of the State.” That dan- 
ger to our eyes is far from having 
the look of a bugbear, and if any 
thing Lord Henley says could sur- 
prise us, we should be surprised at 
hearing him declare it a bugbear, 
and at his reasons for believing it 
that seemingly hairy but in fact airy 
animal. The argument, he allows, 
* carries with it a formidable sound;”’ 
but the “ more closely it is examin- 
ed, the /ess terror will it inspire.” 
Even when closely examined, then, 
it still inspires some terror, and 
persists in looking not unlike a real 
black bear—small perhaps—but sa- 
vage, and an ugly customer at a hug. 
This rather terrible argument sup- 

oses, he says, “ one of two con- 
junctures. The first is, that so total 
a spirit of atheism and irreligion will 
exist in the nation as that, like revo- 
lutionary France, it will abolish the 
service of God, and declare that no 
clergy shall be supported at all.” 
What says he of that conjuncture ? 
Is it likely or unlikely to happen? 
What are the chances? Not one 
word does he venture to utter on 
the probability or improbability of 
the first of his two conjunctures. 
All he says in his wisdom is, “ to 
this it may be answered, that if ever 
so atrocious a spirit shall have be- 
come widely prevalent in the coun- 
try, it would confiscate the emolu- 
ments now scattered in all the vari- 
ous corporations of the church, with 
the same ease it would despoil one 
corporation.” 

Stop. Already, we shall suppose, 
has it despoiled, perhaps on Lord 
Henley’s proposal, one corporation. 
For the good of the people, it has, at 
the humble but earnest beseeching 
of his Lordship, and other persons 
“ whose outward life evinces the pure 
and peaceful wisdom thatcomes from 
above,” taken from the Chapters one 
half of their endowments in land 
settled on them by laws through 
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a long succession of ages. We shall 
not suppose that “the needy and 
unprincipled government” in ques- 
tion is, as yet, pervaded by a “total 
spirit of atheism and irreligion.” 
But it has no great admiration or 
love for Bishops and Deans. Here 
are two dozen of fat Bishops—for 
however lean they may be, they will 
all be called fat—worth L.163,000 
per annum ; and here are three dozen 
of fattish Deans, and double the 
number of rather stout Chaplains, 
worth L.52,000; “the tottle of the 
whole” being L.215,000, ifnotaccord- 
ing to Hume, according to Cocker. 
“ Vary ing society is daily advancing 
new claims;” the “ nation” hasnotthe 
reverence that might have been ex- 
pected for the reformed Church ; 
and Lord Henley’s son—or if that 
be personal—his grandson, humbly 
proposes, in a pamphlet constructed 
on the principles of his grandfather’s 
plan of Church Reform, that Deans 
shall be done away with altogether, 
but that a few Bishops may be al- 
lowed to live on, and “die in the 
odour of sanctity.’ We are sup- 
posing the future Lord Henley to be 
more facetious than the present; 
and not so spiritual. The Deans 
are dead as dust—and a Bishop’s 
See not worth three years’ purchase. 
The “ needy and unprincipled Admi- 
nistration,” affecting considerable re- 
spect for the Church, and ever as it 
lays its forefinger on its own nose, 
and sticks its own tongue in its 
cheek, winking at the same time “to 
the temperate and impartial specta- 
tors,’ declares the time has come 
for applying part or whole of a large 
unproductive fund “to the exigen- 
cies of the State.” The “ Nation” 
cries hurra! — bonfires blaze— and 
boys keep pulling away at the ropes 
of Cathedral bells, till the whole 
island is tolling with sacred music— 
Great Tom of Christchurch calling 
on Great Tom of Lincoln, while the 
tutelary Saint of that town is elected 
Bishop by general acclamation, and 
takes possession of his See in full 
canonicals. 

We have not put this probability in 
so grave atone as his Lordship as- 
sumes on speaking of futurities ; but 
through our jocularity, if you will 
allow us to call it so, may be seen 
the aspect of something serious ; and 
not only do we say that such con- 
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duct in “ a needy and unprincipled 
administration” is very probable, but 
that if such plansas Lord Henley’s are 
adopted, the event is as sure to hap- 
pen, and that, too, long before his 
grandson may be expected to write 
such another pamphlet, as that the 
sun will rise to-morrow. 

Effects follow causes in the moral 
as in the natural world, though we 
do not often speak of them as equally 
* certain.” Within these few months 
—though Lord Henley may not have 
heard of it—it was proposed by thou- 
sands who think themselves as good 
Christians as he is ; and, as far as we 
could trust to our ears for a true re- 
port of the sound of the syllabling of 
words, and to our minds for the un- 
derstanding of their import, it was 
resolved by an Administration which 
we shall not call “ needy and unprin- 
cipled”—though they have been call- 
ed nothing else since the passing of 
the Reform Bill by those who placed 
them in power—to seize some mil- 
lions (imaginary ones, it afterwards 
appeared ) belonging to the Church of 
England in Ireland, and declare the 
whole a fund to be drawn upon at 
will “for the exigencies of the State.” 
And when an Administration, which 
we do not call “ needy and unprin- 
cipled,” denied that they ever had 
had such intention,—though all the 
inhabitants of this country believed 
they had heard them declare it,—and 
“ rose to reprobate the idea” with 
tongues as loud as their faces were 
dismal—when, thanks to the fervid 
indignation of a small band of reli- 
gious patriots, a blow—may it bea 
death one—was dealt to all such vil- 
lainous hopes of the godless, which 
they thought were then on the very 
eve of realization, even in a very vote 
of that Reformed Parliament where 
the “ friends of our venerable Esta- 
blishment” have been warned by 
Lord Henley to “ prepare for con- 
flict” with its most inveterate ene- 
mies,—when that danger wasaverted, 
and that evil at least delayed, what 
curses, long, and loud, and hoarse, 
and deep, did not ring through all 
the dark nooks and corners of “ this 
unchristianized land’ on the heads 
of the deliverers, who cared no more 
for all those denunciations of ven- 
geance, than do the towers of our 
yet steadfast temples for the storms 
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that are broken against their pin- 
nacles ! 

The second conjuncture supposed 
by the argument is—that “a needy 
and unprincipled Administration,” 
though professing and intending to 
support the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, would, nevertheless, seize and 
sell their lands, and make them sti- 
pendiaries, dependent onthe supplies 
annually voted in the House of Com- 
mous. His Lordship’s simplicity, 
in speaking of such a conjuncture, 
far surpasses that of Parson Adams, 
In the first place, the Administration, 
he says, “ would hardly be a gainer 
by the crime, unless it intended to 
provide such inconsiderable revenues 
as almost to extinguish religion,’ 
What? Does he admit, that by that 
time the revenues of the Church 
have become so very small, that “a 
needy and unprincipled Administra- 
tion” can take nothing from them, 
without starving aj] the clergymen 
to death ? It is true you cannot take 
the breeches off a Highlander, for he 
has none; but you can take a very 
shabby pair off a Lowlander, and so 
far make him ason of the mist; or 
you may leave them on him, yet take 
from him all darning and patching 
funds. In the second place, his 
Lordship says, “that the facilities 
for executing such a project would 
be very small. The fund being in 
land, the alienation of it would be 
something very different from the 
simple process of wiping away a 
given portion of a national debt. 
The forms and delay of a sale must 
be gone through; nor would pur- 
chasers be readily found to become 
accomplices in this irreligious spo- 
liation, who must be conscious that 
a succeeding Parliament would undo 
what its predecessor had decreed. 
Nor is it extremely probable, that, 
whatever might be the dishonesty of 
such an Administration, it would be 
so blind to its own interests, as thus 
to violate all the best feelings of our 
nature, and alienate from it every 
wise, and good, and religious man 
in the country.” To such a series 
of simplicities as these, no serious 
answer can be made, nor, indeed, 
any jocular one either; they stand 
before you, just to be looked at with 
an uncertain smile. Yet his Lord- 
ship must surely have heard the 
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homely adage, “ Where there is a 
will, there isa way.” “A needy and 
unprincipled Administration” finds 
“ facilities” for any mischief. To 
alienate land may be “ something 
different” from “ wiping away a 
given portion of a national debt ;” 
but the process may be made simple 
enough; and, even were it a little 
complicated, lawyers would be found 
to do the job. “ The forms and de- 
lay of a sale” are tiresome enough, 
and apt to be protracted; so is a 
marriage settlement very trying to a 
young pair eager for the honeymoon. 
Accomplices “in sacrilegious spolia- 
tion” will be found in thousands and 
tens of thousands, every day in the 
year, in “an unchristianized country;” 
and were all the church lands to be 
je up for sale to-morrow, by Mr 

obins, it would not require his 
poetry to rouse the imagination of 
bidders. Lot after lot would be 
knocked down; and as the purcha- 
sers would take good care of “asuc- 
ceeding Parliament,” they would be 
in no fears of its “ undoing what 
its predecessor had decreed.” They 
would “go the whole hog.” “A needy 
and greedy Administration,” set on 
alienating the Church lands, and on 
making the clergy stipendiaries de- 
pendent on the supplies annually 
voted by the House of Commons, 
would not care much about “ vio- 
lating all the best feelings of our 
nature,” and might easily enough be 
supposed so blind to their own in- 
terests as to run the risk of “ aliena- 
ting from it every wise, and good, and 
religious man in the country.” Nay, 
bad as such conduct would be, and 
hateful to our minds every plan of 
Church reform that remotely resem- 
bles it, we cannot in conscience 
agree with Lord Henley in thinking 
that it would necessarily alienate 
from the Government that so acted, 
“ every wise, and good, and religi- 
ous man in the country.” No—we 
cannot go so far as that—nor ought 
they to go so far whose “ pure 
and peaceful wisdom comes from 
above.” There are—we fear—many, 
many—by far too many men who 
we shall not say are not wise, and 
good, and religious men, alive at this 
moment, who would rather see the 
clergy stipendiaries dependent on 
the supplies annually voted by the 
House of Commons, than supported, 
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as they now are, on the property of 
the Church. They are, we think, in 
grievous error; but the error, though 
practical, is also speculative—and 
knowing, as. we all must do, to what 
opposite conclusions different minds 
come, or are brought, by secret 
influences, on all subjects lying 
within the blended worlds of action 
and of thought—we shall never deny 
that wisdom, and goodness, and re- 
ligion may belong to the character 
of men who are opposed to all State 
Church-Establishments. Such men 
would not like a “ needy and un- 
principled Administration,’ what- 
ever it might do; they would know 
why it dealt so with the Church, and 
despise its hypocritical rapacity ; but 
they would accept even from such 
hands what they believed a great 
benefit; though not grateful, they 
would be glad; nay, they would be 
grateful to Heaven, for none of them 
are Atheists; and strange as it may 
seem to Lord Henley, many of them 
are Christians. 

But no more about such simplici- 
ties—such sillinesses as these—say 
at once such drivel. We have said 
nothing about what Lord Henley 
seems to think an incredible suppo- 
sition—that as total a spirit of atheism 
and irreligion may, some time or 
other, exist in revolutionary England 
as once did—and some think does 
still—in Revolutionary France. We 
cannot reconcile with themselves 
his opinions respecting the spirit of 
the age. It is animproving age—it is 
an age thirsting for knowledge and 
reformation, and sternly demanding 
public purity in public men, which 
implies a like stern demand for pri- 
vate purity in private men, and a 
high tone of moral feeling in domes- 
tic life. Yet is the land in which 
this spirit dwells, “ sunk in deep 
darkness and irreligion, and still in 
effect unchristianized.” Yet shews 
it, too, “symptoms of a great national 
revival of religion!” Our own belief is 
that the spirit of the age is not reli- 
gious; that it is in much irreligious ; 
and that generally, in as far as it is 
hostile to the Church Establishment, 
it is Anti-Christian. We speak not 
of conscientious Dissenters, who are 
many; but of the outcry of the 
Beast. If the friends of the Esta- 
blished Church become lukewarm, 
and employ themselves in forming 
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plans of Reform to soothe or dis- 
arm its enemies, or by way of “ pre- 
paring for a conflict,’ and if one 
silly set after another keep yielding 
and conceding and conciliating, they 
will before very long find that they 
have given up inland position after 
position, which have all been taken 
possession of by those who desire 
to drive them into the sea—and who 
will drive them into it—for there 
will be no materials to build fortifi- 
cations on the shore. Timidity is 
blind—or rather it sees dangers that 
do not exist, and does not see those 
that have a most formidable exist- 
ence. Oh! let us ail be liberal—let 
us not be bigots—let us, as we love 
our Church, make her lovely even 
in the eyes of enlightened Dissent- 
ers, and so shall they become, 
though not the children of such 
gracious mothers, friends who will 
delight to see her enjoying ve- 
nerable peace. Meanwhile, they 
whom we thus strive to conci- 
liate, by sacrifices our conscience 
condemns, suffer none of us to 
intermeddle with them, nor would 
they change an iota either of their 
own forms or their own doctrines to 
save the Establishment, change it as 
you will, to win their favour, from 
tumbling into ruins. And changed 
it at last you have, by sudden muta- 
tion or long decay, till it is but the 
shadow—the ghost of an Establish- 
ment, compared with the substance 
once solid as the living rock. And 
now it is gone! Not like a temple 
before men’s affrighted eyes settling 
down into the bosom of an earth- 
quake, but dilapidated, and as it were 
dissolved away in a_ perplexing 
dream, during which—for the dream 
will have seemed to be far longer 
than many nights—sometimes it ap- 
peared steadfast in all its still gran- 
deur —sometimes crumbling as if 
worn away by the attrition of some 
invisible touch—sometimes restor- 
ed from that decay as if by a transi- 
ent hand of healing—then all at 
once seen tottering from turret to 
foundation-stone, as if undermined 
by subterranean floods—and finally 
falling with the noise of thunder. 
There is no resemblance, it is as- 
serted by many, between revolu- 
tionary England and revolutionary 
France. Not afew who say so believe 
the contrary ; while some of the most 
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eminent men of the Movement fear 
the parallel does not run straight, 
and sorrow to be forced to think the 
country must long continue to be 


curst with a King. They would go 
great lengths to destroy the monar- 
chy, and establish arepublic. Even 
humane men, combating for what 
they think the right in its simplest 
and most majestic form, against what 
they think the wrong in its most 
serpent-like convolutions and “ mazy 
error,” do not faint either at the ima- 
gination or the sight of blood. Na- 
turally brave, if need be, they shun 
not to shed their own ; and unrelent- 
ing in purposes sanctioned by con- 
science, they rejoice to see that of 
oppressors spouting from headless 
trunks, and care not about picking 
their steps nicely along streets run- 
ning with ruddy streams that will 
soon be disembogued in the common 
sewers. Of the “rabble,” the “ mob,” 
the “swinish multitude,” the “ ras- 
cal”’ many, 

*¢ The black, infernal, cold Tartarean 

dregs 
Adverse to life,” 


France never held a more savage set 
than England does at this hour—and 
you may see their tongues and lips 
parched with thirst of murder. The 
moral and intellectual men of the 
Movement would not stand on trifles 
in the use of such associates; and 
looking to an ultimate end in their 
eyes good, they would, without 
much compunction, in pursuit of its 
attainment, go trampling across a 
Bridge of Sighs hung over a River 
of Blood. 

It was pitiable to see and hear our 
Ministers truckling and huckstering 
about Constitutional Reform, with 
all the mobs in the island, whose 
banners were almost all inscribed 
with mottoes grimly and ungramma- 
tically denouncing destruction to 
the Established Church, and all he- 
reditary rank, inclusive of the Crown. 
Pitiable to see and hear “ Dukes and 
Lords, and mighty Earls,” hand and 
glove with Scum. Saw they not the 
deadly scowl through the smug 
smirk on the mug of the mechanics, 
who despised them for their conde- 
scension as sincerely as they hated 
them for their pride? Spiritual 
Lords they do not half so abhor as 
Temporal ; Bishops are comparatiye- 
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ly few, and but seldom seen; the 
others are met with often on the 
high-roads at noonday, in their 
splendid equipages, or gaudily rat- 
tling along the streets. Their palaces 
are not so embowered among coeval 
trees as not to be visible from hovels, 
far off as the haughty, intolerant of 
the humble, may shove them in 
among suburbs. The French nobi- 
lity were most profligate—ours are 
not so; but they were, in much, more 
true to their order, though falser to 
the spirit of honour and virtue, that 
ought to imbue, and alone can sup- 
port it, in the moral heart of a peo- 
ple, as reverence of antiquity, and 
admiration of splendour, support it 
in their natural imagination. Away 
were they swept. Our highest Aris- 
tocracy have not been consistent, 
and inconsistency turns strength into 
weakness ; nor can any order, which 
exists by opinion, be permanent, that 
timidly or rashly disturbs opinion 
which, then, instead of flowing peace- 
fully round high and old abodes, and 
“ honouring the holy bounds of pro- 
perty,” is first dammed up, it may be 
said, in wilful self-obstruction, and 
then bursting alla-tumble and a-foam, 
makes no bones of common impedi- 
ments, all of which, in its course, it 
swallows, till it sweeps away the 
mighty and their mansions. That done, 
it ebbs, and spreads out into a lake 
soon shallowing into a marsh, which 
erelong exhales its vapours to the 
sun, and becomes good dry ground 
—green pasture, or yellow corn- 
Jand—where cows rub their hides 
on stones that once were pillars of 
porticoes, and on them cowherds 
are plaiting rush-caps, or crowned 
therewithal, as proud and far hap- 
pier than kings. 

Our ungrateful Ministers now do 
not patronise mobs. Nay, they look 
askance “ with jealous leer malign” 
on Political Unions. It matters little 
what they now say or do; they can 
be turned out at any time. But it is 
miserable to know that they gave a 
power to the populace, (not the peo- 
ple,) if not fatal, dangerous, in all 
time to come, to good government. 
That power palsied the House of 
Lords—having first palsied the King 
—and it would fain palsy the Church. 
England is now in all things like— 
and in many the same as France 
was then; all respect for hereditary 
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monarchy is fast going among the 
lower classes; for all other heredi- 
tary rank it is nearly gone—and 
not among the lower classes alone, 
for there are some Radicals of great, 
and many of considerable intellec- 
tual power, who will never de- 
sist till they die, and hope then for 
an insurrection of their dry bones, 
from attacks in strong antipathy on 
the most sacred Establishments of 
Church and State. Mr Bowles sees 
things as we do, and in a truer light 
than Lord Henley. 

“The ‘operatives’ in that rege- 
nerated kingdom (France), under 
the bloody dominion of Jacobins, 
confiscated at once all the immense 
property of the Gallican Church— 
ten times exceeding the property of 
the Protestant English Church,—and 
took into their own hands, by the 
right of “the sovereign people,” the 
ancient lands of the bishops and ab- 
bots, of a very different description 
from the hierarchy of England ; and, 
by the same law, abolished all tithes, 
in possession of the rural clergy, &c. 
But, lo! just as universal gratulation 
points to the regenerated kingdom of 
France, aud proves, by facts, the ad- 
vantage of abolishing tithes and titles, 
church-lands and lords’ lands, and 
for dividing them among operatives 
—in the plenitude of nationa/ felicity, 
when neither church-lands nor pri- 
mogeniture lands remain, a cry echoes 
through Europe to the shores of 
America, that the distress of the 
working classes is more frightful 
than ever! God forbid that I should 
suppose your Lordship has such 
ideas: I know your benevolent mo- 
tive is to preserve, and not to de- 
stroy. And God forbid that [should 
seek to extenuate the evils arising 
from the secular hierarchy or the 
libertine aristocracy of that king- 
dom, but its later histery tells tales 
of instruction as well as of blood. 
The poor exclaimed, ‘ There is na- 
tional misery! It is owing to the 
Church! Hang up all the prelates 
a la lanterne !’ and the whole body 
of the clergy, including those who 
in remote villages devoted their time 
to the sick and the poor, were pro- 
scribed, hunted, transported, or 
drowned ! 

“ «There is misery,’ was the cry 
still heard. ‘ It is owing to the aris- 
tocracy |’ and lands were sold, and 
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the proud and libertine race of the 
Orleans and the Condés were scat- 
tered or beheaded, and all their vast 
possessious alienated and divided. 

“* It is owing to the Queen! it is 
owing to the King !’—the best and 
most humane of all the Kings of 
France! ‘ Let their heads roll in 
the dust!’ And their heads rolled 
in the dust!” 

Lord Henley so frequently alludes 
to the purity of his motives, that we 
begin to suspect them; just as in a 
slow coach you would not the more 
readily believe a fair passenger to be 
one of the Vestal Virgins, from her 
repeated and uncalled for assevera- 
tions that she was shocked by the 
bare idea of sex, though had she ta- 
ken her chance for your good opi- 
nion, you would have felt no desire 
to deny that she wasa Diana. We 
do not so well know, in our elderly 
Lordship’s case, as in that of her 
young ladyship’s, what it is expected 
we should understand by purity of 
motives. To be concise—is he a 
Puritan? The Puritans were re- 
markable for celestial motives, as 
they shewed by turning up, on all 
occasions, the whites of their eyes to 
heaven. His Lordship may be in the 
habit of doing the same; and we 
hope he is, for otherwise his looks 
cannot be in accordance with his 
speech. As to purity of motives, we 
believe him to be pretty much on a 
par with other men; but we know, 
that be they crystalline as the mo- 
tives ofa seraph, they have not saved 
him from writing like a Sumph. We 
have shewn that he has proposed a 
plan of Church Reform, in whichhe 
has calumniated the characters of 
hundreds of the dead and living, 
whose tapers he is not worthy of 
lighting, were we to suppose them 
taking up their bedroom candles, 
wearied of his inane yet injurious 
discourse; and we have likewise 
shewn that he has been guilty of a 
gross aggression on their rights, for 
which the only excuse that can be 
offered, seems to bean unaccountable 
iguorance ; unaccountable in him, 
for it is absolutely the natural igno- 
rance of a Teynham. 

In presenting the Pamphlet con- 
taining his plan of Church Reform 
to the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, he says, “I am humbly endea- 
vouring to perform what I believe 
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to be a religious duty.” Hew so? 
Because “ changes silently take place 
in national opinions, which his Mi- 
nisters may be too much occupied 
to perceive, or too indolent to pro- 
vide for.’ And besides “ those who 
are admitted to familiar and irre- 
sponsible intercourse with him, have 
rarely the adequate information, and 
still more rarely the faithfulness and 
moral courage, to undertake the 
irksome task of pointing out imper- 
fections in existing establishments.” 

Changes have not of late been 
taking place silently in national opi- 
nions, but noisily; and Ministers 
must have perceived the noise, for 
it has been made by their own mobs. 
As to the opinions being “national,” 
Heaven forbid we should so prosti- 
tute the august term ; but this King’s 
counsellor over and over again tells 
his King that the outcry against the 
Church is the voice of the “ nation.” 
We are sorry to be told that there is 
nobody among his Majesty’s fami- 
liars who “have adequate informa 
tion ;” and still sorrier to think that 
Lord Henley should have undertaken 
to supply it; and as for the “ moral 
courage ” required “ to point out im- 
perfections in existing establish- 
ments,” we are not disposed to rate 
it very high among the virtues, seeing 
with how strong and steady a lustre 
it burns in the bosom of Sir John 
Key. 

With the priesthood of England, 
in his Lordship’s opinion, “ no nation 
in the world can offer any parallel.” 
“Its ranks are teeming with zeal, 
piety, self-denial, prudence, temper, 
moderation, talent, erudition, with 
all the great and excellent qualities 
which befit men for high and noble 
achievements.” The Clergyare much 
indebted to his Lordship for giving 
them such a character to the King. 
We have not heard that they had 
applied for it; perhaps they will 
insist on having it recalled, seeing 
that all Members of Chapters, (so 
his Lordship says, ) are excluded from 
the Certificate. Unfortunately, this 
accumulation of accomplishments 
and virtues is all rendered useless by 
one deplorable want—the want of 
Courace. The clergy are cowards. 
“They want,” says the brave Lord 
Henley, “that courage which pro- 
duces energy and decision, so neces- 
sary in new times and difficult emer- 
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gencies.” The army is well disci- 
plined, well-manned, and well-offi- 
cered; the position strong, some think 
impregnable to an attack on front, 
though the left flank may be turned; 
but they won't fight. Is that what he 
means? No. He means they won't 
leave their lines. Neither did Wel- 
lington leave his at Torres Vedras, 
till he saw the time was come, and 
then the bugles bade Massena beat 
a retreat from Santarem with Ney 
and his fighting rear division, nor 
could the “ Bravest of the Brave” 
drive back the bayonets that then gor- 
ed his flight. 

Mr Bowles is a man of peace; but 
he will not sit silent under this charge 
brought against his brethren, by a 
bold master in Chancery, with a 
Saracen’s head, “ seeking the bau- 
ble reputation even in the CaNnon’s 
mouth.” “It does not appear to 
me,” says the well-charged and well- 
pointed Canon, “ that the quality 
you so much desiderate, called 
‘courage,’ is much wanted, when 
you yourself, my Lord, call upon 
the ‘Defender of the Faith,’ the 
Head of the English Church, to as- 
sent to a plan, which, at one stroke, 
takes from the Church all the landed 
endowments which ancient piety 
bequeathed, to vest them in other 
hands, and to re-model Cathedral 
Chapters, that for the future, they 
who belong to them shall become 
Stipendiaries, at the capricious arbi- 
tration of accountants, to apply and 
divide, as they think best, its ancient 
revenues. And the King is exhorted 
to place himself in front of this army 
of new administrators of the reve- 
nucs of the Church, which that 
King solemnly, in the face of God, 
upon the altar of that Church, 
before his assembled people, has 
sworn to preserve inviolate.” 

Neither can Mr Townsend, Preben- 
dary of Durham, stomach this charge 
of moral cowardice. Lord Henley 
says, “ the King has the Priesthood 
AT HIS COMMAND, —a slavish expres- 
sion, unworthy the lips of a freeman. 

“I fear, my Lord, you are not 
well acquainted with the body of 
whom you thus unadvisedly speak; 
or this passage would not have found 
a place in the sixth edition of your 
pamphlet. The courage of the 
Clergy consists in this, that they do 
their duty, and then prepare to suf- 
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fer. Their strength is to be still—to 
endure with patience the calumnies 
of their enemies, and to submit with 
silent fortitude to the privations to 
which so many are subjected, and 
to the daily scandalous misrepresen- 
tations of their conduct and their 
order. But your Lordship is in- 
deed mistaken, if you imagine that 
their silence proceeds from indiffer- 
ence, or their patience from cowar- 
dice. They reason wisely, that they 
ought neither to be found in the 
public meetings, clamouring for poli- 
tical alterations under the name of 
reform; nor desiring needless, use- 
less, changes in the doctrine and the 
discipline of their Church—and are 
they for this, to be stigmatized as de- 
ficient in moral courage? ‘He who 
cannot reason, ‘says one of our mo- 
dern writers, ‘is a fool—he who will 
not, is a bigot—he who dares not, is 
aslave.’ The Clergy of the Church 
of England are neither fools, nor 
slaves, nor bigots. They can reason, 
but they can also endure. With re-- 
spect also to the affirmation, that his 
Majesty has a Priesthood at his com- 
mand, I for one, at least, have cou- 
rage to tell his Majesty, that the 
Priesthood are not at his command. 
No King of England, nor the Parlia- 
ment, nor the people of England, can 
dictate the terms of our faith, nor 
the line of our religious conduct. 
While we are ready to pay er 
to all to whom it may be due, while 
we fear God and honour the King— 
we are not to be persuaded, nor in- 
fluenced, by either King or people, 
beyond that point of duty which 
our religion, our conscience, and 
our principles teach us to main- 
tain. The members of the Church 
of Rome have submitted neither to 
the dictates of King nor people. The 
Dissenters have asserted their opi- 
nions, under the frowns of the Stu- 
arts, and the alternate approbation 
or disapprobation of the people. Do 
you really believe, my Lord, that the 
Episcopal clergy have less courage 
than these; and that they dare not 
resist any alterations in their Liturgy, 
or creeds, or discipline, under the 
specious name of reform, that the 
ing of England, or his Parliament, 
may please to adopt? Are we to 
confess ourselves to be more slaves 
than our separating brethren, whe- 
ther of Rome, or of Geneva? You do 
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not know us, my Lord. We are 
ready ‘ to submit ourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake, whether it be to the King, as 
supreme, or to governors.’ We 
are willing to take into our most re- 
spectful consideration whatever his 
Majesty may be pleased to place be- 
fore us for our approbation—but we 
have the courage to demand that the 
ordinances of man be consistent with 
the laws of God; and if the plans 
proposed by his Majesty should not 
be deemed consistent with these 
holy guides, the King of England 
will find that he has not a Priesthood 
at his command. If the Clergy of the 
Church of England are required, for 
the sake of pleasing those who are of 
another creed, to change their own 
mode of worship, or the essentials of 
their faith, they will be ready, rather 
than do so, to submit to the fate of 
their predecessors. Eight thousand 
clergymen, in the reign of Charles 
the First, consented to be expelled 
from their preferments, not choosing 
to be subjected to the domination of 
those Dissenters, who, your Lordship 
exultingly tells us, are now ‘ three 
millions.’ They neither, with few 
exceptions, betrayed their episco- 

acy, their Liturgy, nor their Creed. 

hey evinced their moral courage 
by patient suffering : until the nation 
returned to its senses, and received, 
with affectionate acclamations, that 
Priesthood whom the triumphant 
Dissenters had in vain taught them 
to despise.” 

Lord Henley, gifted though he be 
with courage, far beyond the clergy, 
is even still more their superior in hu- 
mility ; and self-praise for that chris- 
tian endowment murmurs, like flies 
about his mouth. “I am humbly 
endeavouring to perform a religious 
duty.” “I considered that such 
duty, if performed in humility,” &c. 
“ Humbly hoping,’ &c. “ Therefore, 
do I most humbly submit to your 
Majesty,” &c. “It is my humble, 
earnest, dutiful, and if I may pre- 
sume to add, affectionate prayer.” 
Why, this is not humility, but humi- 
liation. Let his Lordship keep his 
back straight, and be a man. Burton, 
Bowles, Townsend, Pusey, Miller, are 
all as humble as he; but from their 
knees before the altar they rise up 
and walk in God’s 
shine with the mien of meny and re- 
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spect, without worshipping, the sha- 
dow of an earthly King. 

Meekness may become offensive in 
a man who is no Moses. Why keep 
perpetually apologizing, like Paul 
Pry, with his “I hope I don’t in- 
trude?” His Lordship tells us re- 
peatedly that he can do nothing with- 
out aid from on high—not even 
write such a pamphlet. His pamphlet, 
he says, “ will be accepted according 
to what a man hath, and not accord- 
ing to what he hath not.” 

Perhaps it may in heaven, but cer- 
tainly not on earth. It hath not any 
“ adequate information” for his Ma- 
jesty on Cathedral establishments, 
and we hope it will not be “ accept- 
ed,” humble an offering as it is, at 
the earthly footstool before which 
he bows his head. He says he knows 
“that God often places the treasures 
of Heavenly wisdom in earthen ves- 
sels.” Yet aman may be an earthen 
vessel filled to the brim with some- 
thing very different from heavenly 
treasures. Itis equally true, as he says, 
that “to moderate the confidence 
of intellectual power, God often em- 
ploys inconsiderable instruments to 
effect great dispensations of his Pro- 
vidence ;” yethemay not be one of the 
chosen inconsiderable instruments, 
nor the destruction of establishments 
which the good and great have for 
so many ages upheld and honoured, 
a dispensation of God’s Providence, 
except in the same awful sense as a 
plague or an earthquake. 

“ [| have not approached it in my 
own strength.” ‘ He who is ena- 
bled to go forth in this spirit needs 
not to be dismayed; and “1 en- 
treat your Majesty to observe, that 
though writing on Church Reform, 
I have not had the presumption to 
intermeddle with any theological 
point.” “ My heart’s desire, there- 
fore, and prayer to God for Israel 
is that,” &c. and “ that it be con- 
sidered in the spirit of prayer.’’ 
The question ought to be tried by 
the test “ of the will of God, either 
expressly declared or necessarily 
implied in hisrevealed word.” “ All 
reliance on human wisdom, fore- 
sight, or Jearning, will only lead us 
into error, imperfection, and mis- 
take” We must not “ trust to our 
arm of flesh.” Such are a few, and 
but ‘a few, of the tid-bits of pious 
ejaculation sprinkled over the pam- 
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phlet. This frequently becomes dis- 
pleasing, perhaps disgusting; very 
disgusting, indeed, at those times, 
when his Lordship exposes his igno- 
rance of holy things and of holy 
men, with whom he ought to have 
been devoutly conversant before he 
ventured to open his lipson religious 
reform. 

He says, with his usual humility, 
“that, had the task which he has 
undertaken appeared to demand the 
arguments of the statesman or of the 
philosopher, he would have shrunk 
from it with the deepest conviction 
of his incapacity for it.” It demands 
all the acquirements of the states- 
man and the philosopher. Ought 
there to be an alliance of Church 
and State ? Ought public expediency 
to prevail over old rights ? How best 
may old institutions be moulded to 
suit the spirit of the times? What 
is the spirit of the times? What is 
the perfection of a national religious 
establishment? Supposing that of 
England degenerate, how may it be 
restored to its original excellence? 
What are likely to be the consequen- 
ces, immediate and remote, of de- 
molishing the greater part and chan- 
ging the rest of the Cathedral esta- 
blishments of England, at present 
comprehending “ six hundred digni- 
taries ?”? Ought there to be spiri- 
tual Peers in Parliament ? These are 
questions that to us do appear to 
demand the acquirements of the 
statesman and the philosopher ; but 
if they do not, will Lord Henley tell 
us what questions do? And on what 
questions of greater importance have 
the statesmen and philosophers of 
England been employing them- 
selves since the dawn of the Refor- 
mation to that of his Lordship’s 
pamphlet ? 

He disclaims, too, the presumption 
“ of interfering with the peculiar pro- 
vince of the divine, by intermed- 
dling with the principles and doc- 
trines of the Church, with her creed, 
her articles, or her liturgy.” He, 
humble man, is neither a statesman, 
nor a philosopher, nor a divine; he 
is but a poor Master-in-Chancery. 
But has he not said that the question 
is to be tried by the test of the “ re- 
vealed Word of God?” Has he not 
said that an “unscriptural defence of 
the Establishment will accelerate the 
downfall of its fair and noble bul- 
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warks?” Are, then, “the revealed 
Word of God,” and “ the principles 
and doctrines” of the Church, not 
the same? Are her creeds, articles, 
and liturgy “unscriptural,” that he 
may not study them without acce- 
lerating the Church’s downfall ? 

He zs adivine. He tells us what 
he could not know were he not a 
divine, “ that in the lower ranks of 
the clergy, and most especially in the 
rising generation, there is much pu- 
rity and holiness of life and morals, 
so sincere a setting forth of Evans 
gelical truth, so strenuous a desire to 
perform the works of a laborious and 
watchful Ministry, as to susTIFyY Us 
IN ANTICIPATING A GREAT NATIONAL 
Revivat tn Reuieron.” And this an- 
ticipation is uttered in the same 
breath with these words, “ the deep- 
est ignorance and irreligion prevail, 
we still are an unchristianized land !* 
He is a deep and a dark Divine—nay, 
one of the Greater Prophets. 

Yet, gifted as he is with prophetic 
vision, he is not indifferent to the 
praise of man, and tells the world 
that he “can safely affirm that no 
one whose outward life and conver- 
sation evince that pure and peaceful 
wisdom which comes from above, 
has ever expressed any disapproba- 
tion of the extent to which his plan 
is carried.” Far be it from us to say 
‘‘ that our outward life and conver- 
sation evince that pure and peaceful 
wisdom which comes from above;” 
for the Public can never forget the 
Noctes Ambrosian. Yet, in spite 
of these confessed follies of our old 
age, and an unconfessed few of our 
youth, we believe that we are now, 
and have always been, just as moral 
and religious men as Lord Henley. 
Our “ outward life” is harmless, and 
little obtruded on the Public, for So- 
litude and Silence, two fine marble 
Idealities by Chantrey, lie looking at 
each other, like Lamias, from their 
beds, on the pillars that guard the 
porch of Buchanan Lodge. 

But is Lord Henley’s “ outward 
life and conversation,’ or those of 
his pious and evangelical friends, 
with whom he takes sweet counsel, 
‘more pure and peaceful” than those 
of the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, Ca- 
non of Salisbury, and Rector of Brem- 
hill? Or of the Rev. Edward Burton, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford, Canon of Christ 
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Church, and Rector of Ewelme? 
Or of the Rev. Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christchurch? Or of 
the Rev. George Townsend, Preben- 
dary of Durham, and Vicar of North- 
allerton? Or of the Rev. J. Miller, 
Vicar of Pittington, Durham? Or of 
the “ mighty train ensuing,” of which 
there are but five forward cham- 
pions “clad in celestial arms,” and 
shining in the van of battle ? “ Were 
1,” says Bowles, “in turn to lay 
down the same rule of judgment, as 
ae as yourself, and not 
‘fearing any appeal to my outward 
life and conversation, I should tell 
you, that whoever so pronounces, 
even if he belonged to the ‘ infalli- 
ble’ Roman Church, whatever may 
be his outward life and conversation, 
has no particular reason to boast of 
‘that pure Christian spirit’ which 
comes from above. For, my Lord, 
a voice more powerful than yours, 
or that of any human being, bas said, 
* Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged.’”—“Thisis strange language, 
my Lord,” says Townsend, meekly, 
“ and it seems intended to convey the 
impression, that those who cannot 
approve your plans are neither pure 
in their lives nor scriptural in their 
views. It scems intended to convey 
the impression, that if we do not 
advocate the abolition of the insti- 
tutions of the Church, we are nei- 
ther Christians in heart, nor the 
friends of God and man.” 

His Lordship speaks of “ stum- 
blingblocks which now keep so 
large a body of our countrymen out 
of the pale of the Church;” and 
hopes that they will be “ deeply, 
impartially, and patiently considered 
by the fit and proper tribunal, in the 
spirit of prayer, and in the spirit of 
Christian love, of peace, of charity, 
and of conciliation.” He is all un- 
fit himself, he says, to be one of that 
tribunal, yet he speaks as if he were 
qualified to be the Lord-Chief Justice 
of the Uncommon Pleas. For he de- 
cides the question before it has come 
into Court. “ After such a consi- 
deration and revision [such as— 
what?] and without making one un- 
righteous or unscriptural concession ! 
the Church will no longer number as 
opponents, or as strangers, men like 
Howe, Owen, Baxter, Calamy, Dod- 
dridge, Watts, Henry, Hall, Such 
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men are the salt of the earth. No 
system can be entirely wise or safe 
which excludes them from its bo- 
som.” No system under the sun is 
“entirely wise.’ But even if it 
were, dissent there will be to the 
end, not merely of the Dean and 
Chapter, but of that Chapter of the 
Book of Revelation called Human 
Life. From the bosom even of a 
Universal Church, will there be con- 
scientious, and it may be, bright spi- 
rits self-excluded; and Lord Henley 
must indeed be a visionary, not a 
Prophet, in looking forward to the 
time when by ‘‘ consideration and 
revision,” the Church of England 
may be made omnipotent in persua- 
sion over all men to enter within her 
gates. Yet such considerationand re- 
vision there may wisely be again, as 
there has been, and in its good time 
Heaven speed the work. Buthe ought 
to read the history of men’s lives, 
and to understand their characters, 
before he mentions their names in 
any such argument. The eminent 
men he slumps together so, did not 
all belong toone communion. Had 
any four of them met together to 
settle the grounds of a communion, 
they would have disagreed about 
what was scriptural or unscriptural ; 
nor, had they severally sacrificed 
their scruples, would the other four 
have sworn before God to accept 
their sacred scheme, and die, if need 
were, in defence of its doctrines. 
They were all eight good, and some 
of them great men. But they had all 
their frailties,and some of them faults 
worse than frailties, which would 
have stood in the way of their join- 
ing any Church vitally the same as 
the Established Church of England. 
They were “ the sali of the earth.” 
Part of that salt ; and such salt is 
a moral antiseptic without as with- 
in the pale of the Church, But no 
Church can have all the salt, and 
must make the best and the most of 
her own portion. And the Church of 
England, for these eight good and 
faithful servants, who served their 
Master, not within the doors of her 
temples, but in the land which they 
illumined, has eighty equal to them to 
shew, who, within the doors of her 
temples, worshipped God “ in the 
spirit of Christian love, of peace, 
and of charity,’ and without them, 
and far around them, walked in the 
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same spirit, even like angels of light, 
among his creatures, and set them 
the example of holy living and dying 
that brightened both sides of the 
grave. 

We know well the histories of all 
these eight men who were the salt of 
the earth. And it is our intention to 
give before long their Biographies, 
and those of many other labourers 
in the vineyard, men even of a higher 
order. Meanwhile, without perfectly 
agreeing with all his sentiments re- 
garding them, we quote a passage 
from Mr Townsend, in which there 
is enough of pure truth to expose 
the ignorance of Lord Henley :— 

“ The names which your Lordship 
mentions are these—Howe—Owen 
Baxter—Calamy—Doddridge—Law 
— Watts — Henry — Lardner — Hall. 
You call them the salt of the earth— 
and declare ‘that no system can be 
entirely wise or safe, which exclu- 
ded these from its bosom,’ I entreat 
your Lordship to review the biogra- 
phy of these celebrated men. You 
will see that it would have been im- 
possible, unless the whole of the 
discipline, doctrine, and Liturgy of 
the Church had been given up, to 
have included them all—and that no 
religious establishment could be 
founded upon principles at present 
known to us, which could have re- 
ceived all these men, however excel- 
lent, into its communion. Howe 
was an anti-Episcopalian from prin- 
ciple. Ought the ancient, and apos- 
tolic practice, of Episcopal Ordina- 
tion, to have been set side on account 
of his personal piety ? Owen, great and 
eminent as he was, had passed over 
from Episcopacy to Presbyterianism, 
and from that, to Independency. He 
vacillated in their moments of de- 
pression, when his motives for so 
doing would be most subject to sus- 
picion. It is painful to appear to 
think disrespectfully of this illus- 
trious man, for he was the protector 
of Pococke, the tolerator of the Epis- 
copalians, when the public law pu- 
nished the use of the Liturgy, and 
the answerer of the Fiat Lux. How 
deeply is it to be regretted that he 
did not once more return to his 
‘ first love, and unite himself again 
to the Church of England! Baxter 
was also a man of personal piety, but 
he was weak in judgment, and of 
intolerable arrogance. He objected 
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to every thing that was proposed by 
others; and refused to become a 
member of the Church, because his 
own schemes of government, and his 
own Liturgy,-were not adopted. 
Calamy was the chief author of 
Smectymnus. How could the Church 
receive him? Doddridge was the 
enemy of Episcopacy. Watts was 
the same. Both have been of essen- 
tial service to the Church of Christ; 
both, however, were in error, as they 
were opposed to that form of Church 
government, which is deducible from 
scripture, which was practised by 
the Apostles, and which was univer- 
sally established throughout the 
Christian world; till Calvin apolo- 
gized for the necessity of establish- 
ing that very Presbyterianism, which 
was defended in the following age, 
as of divine right, and scriptural ori- 
gin. Law was a nonjuror. Henry 
had no objection to the Church of 
England, but he refused to be re- 
ordained. Lardner was a Unita- 
rian. Halla Baptist. This completes 
the list,and Ihave proceeded through 
the whole, that 1 might shew your 
Lordship, that the circumstance of 
such men not belonging to the 
Church is a crime not to be imputed 
to the establishment; but to their 
own infirmities. The separation of 
great numbers must ever be the re- 
sult of differences of opinion. It is 
impossible to frame any form of 
ecclesiastical polity sufficiently com- 
prehensive, tolerant, or enlarged, 
which will include all the personal 
piety of Christians. There will al- 
ways be found good men, who cast 
out devils, but follow not the apos- 
tles: yet the apostles ought to be 
followed as the more especial minis- 
ters of Christ, and the appointed 
rulers of his Church.” 

His Lordship is all for “ concilia- 
tion.’ So are we; though we hate 
the word, knowing how of late years 
it has been befouled by fools and 
knaves, apostates and traitors. “ It 
is estimated, Sire, that in England 
and Wales there are at least THREE 
mILutons of Dissenters.” The causes 
of this frightful and growing defec- 
tion, he says, “ are well deserving of 
the most serious enquiry.” But he 
shuns it, as above his powers; and 
“ directs his observations exclusively 
to the relation which our ‘ Dissent- 
ing brethren’ bear to the Anglican 
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Church.” Not one observation does 
he make on that relation, except what 
we have quoted about the salt of the 
earth. He admits that these stran- 
gers to the National Communion are 
“ at best indifferent to the welfare of 
the Establishment, and that most of 
them are decidedly, and on principle, 
hostile to its very existence.’ As an 

gregate they are daily increa- 
sing “in numbers, in wealth, in 
talent, in intelligence, and in power.” 
And yet, hostile as most of them 
are, he declares, on principle to 
the very existence of the Establish- 
ment, he believes that it may be 
no difficult matter to bring them 
within its pale! How? By anew 
adjustment of the Standard of Faith, 
and a new wording of the national 
ritual! Have the Dissenters ever 
- given the least reason to believe in 
the possibility of such a junction ? 
Holds the island enough of oil to 
calm that multitudinous sea? Are 
they so desirous of getting admission 
into the Establishment, that they 
would jump at the offer on easy 
terms, and not quarrel with any little 
disagreeables inscribed on the ticket 
to be presented at the gate? If they 
would, then are they three millions 
of hypocrites. If they would not, 
then are they, conscientious or un- 
conscious, enemies of the Church; 
and none but the weakest of men 
would join the wickedest in making 
any, even the least, change in the 
constitution of that Church, for sake 
of “our dissenting brethren.” Let 
them dissent till Doomsday. 

Lord Henley is a man of a few 
confused ideas. He would rather 
die “than compromise the essence 
and life of Christianity.” Notwith- 
standing ‘‘ the numbers, wealth, ta- 
lent, intelligence, and power” of the 
Unitarians, he will have nothing to 
do with them; he will have “no 
spiritual feliowship with Romanists.” 
But he makes “ assenting” brethren 
of all who happen to differ merely 
“on those points which are not es- 
sential to salvation.” That sounds 
simple. But what are those points ? 
That’s the rub. Will mankind ever 
agree upon them? They never hare 
yet; therefore, dissenters. He says, 
* all practical believers in Jesus 
Christ—all real, vital, experimental 
Christians, are united in the funila- 
mental yerities of thei common 
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faith.” Ay—all who are united are 
united ; but he hides from himself all 
clear meaning under a hubbub of un- 


defined words. “Let all such,” he 
says, “ submit to the guidance of true 
Christian love, and they will have no 
difficulty in agreeing in such confes- 
sionals and rituals as shall by a clear 
and uncompromising assertion of hea- 
venly truths, at once exclude pernici- 
ous heresies and banish all grounds 
Sor doubtful disputations.” And he 
says this who thinks it impossible 
that the Cathedral Establishments of 
England, for which many of the 
greatest English divines have lived, 
and toiled, and died, can be defended 
by any man “whose outward life 
and conversation evince that pure 
ana peaceable wisdom which comes 
from above,” and who has “‘ spiritual 
and scriptural views” of the Chris- 
tian religion ! 

“ Fear,” says he, “is indeed felt 
by many that the Church of England 
is in danger; fear that the spirit of 
innovation and of change, the spirit 
of insubordination, the contempt of 
ancient institutions, the machinations 
of powerful enemies, and the luke- 
warmness of weak friends, are bring- 
ing down ruin upon her.” Yes— 
such fear is felt by many—by all 
who are not stone-blind to the signs 
of the times. He must know—or 
perhaps he is one of those who read 
but one newspaper, and if so we 
wonder what newspaper it is—not 
the rough reception, for that is too 
smooth a word—but the savage 
howl of derision with which his plan 
of Church Reform has beén hailed 
by the Radical Church Reformers. 
They all look on him as swollen 
with a plethora of Church-of-Eng- 
landism. His disease, they say, is 
chronic corruption. “ A concession, 
indeed! Aboon!” They bid him 
open his hand, that they may see 
the propitiatory offering, and with 
scorn order him to go his ways, and 
pray. And they act right. For he 
comes to them with his drivel about 
Deans, to them who have uttered 
proclamation at every market- cross, 
to the sound of trumpet, that there 
must and shall be a separation of 
Church and State. Nor have the 
separatists kept the country in the 
dark as to their resolutions towards 
the Church, when they shall have 


‘once seen it standing alone, by itself, 
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aloof from the State. They have 
not sworn to give it support till it 
have learned to steady itself; and 
truly they would be pretty props! 
They wish to see how it would look 
in falling; the dust it would make; 
to what distance the noise of the 
ruining could be heard; and in their 
triumph would scorn to calculate 
the value of the old materials. No 
poetry have they in their souls; yet 
they have imagination for such an 
overthrow; and they triumph in 
fancy’s ear to hear their own yells. 

His Lordship mistakes the matter 
entirely, in supposing they are beg- 
gars. They are robbers. They do 
not put a pistol to his head, for it, 
too, might be not loaded; but they 
subject him to the “ peine forte et 
dure,’ and squeeze him, till he 
confess, in the Press. And confess 
he will. For he has already eaten 
in—and not “on compulsion”— 
many of his own words—fraught 
though he thought they were with 
proposals salutary to Church and 
State; and by and by he will boltin 
or out, whatever they may merci- 
lessly command him to swallow or 
eject. And he will try ruefully to 
comfort himself with the self-assu- 
rance that he is saved from martyr- 
dom by moral “ courage’—* that 
courage which produces the energy 
and decision so necessary in new 
times and difficult emergencies.” 

Meanwhile he sees his own situa- 
tion, and that of all the other true 
friends of the Church, in quite an- 
other light. “ These dangers will 
be viewed by the eye of wisdom 
and piety, as warnings of approach- 
ing chastisements, which a timely re- 
pentance and salutary reformation 
may avert.’ The nation must re- 
pent, in sackcloth and ashes, “ take 
up a weeping on the mountains 
wild,” for her long sin of reve- 
rence for Cathedrals. She must 
sing a new song, prophetic of their 
fall—between an anathema and an 
anthem—and finally, bid all. their 
organs ’gin blow a funeral dirge— 
to be silenced by the crash of roofs 
no more 


“‘ By their own weight immovable and 
steadfast.”” 


“ It is true,” says he, solemnly, ; if 
not impressively, “ that many fair 
and flourishing Churches have 
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been removed, and their light has 
been quenched; and the same de- 
solating judgments may, perhaps, 
be awaiting our own. But he who 
walks in the midst of them, as he has 
used these and similar instruments 
of wrath for their downfall, so may he 
in mercy use them for our trial and 
sanctification. Only let us not place 
our trust in any arm of flesh ; but cry- 
ing to the strong for strength, apply 
in this our appointed way for that 
help, which will never be refused to 
those who seek it in simplicity and 
truth.” 

We know not well how to deal 
with such words as these, and in one 
sense they are all that is good. But 
we must not be deterred by words, 
however awful, from shivering to 
pieces a pious sophism. A human 
arm is composed of flesh, bone, skin, 
blood, nerve, sinew, muscle, and 
marrow. It is one of the glorious 
works of God. On the hand alone, 
Sir Charles Bell has written an ad- 
mirable Bridgewater-Treatise. But 
they were given man for highest 
uses—and he has been told to trust 
to them by the voice of God and of 
nature. With his arm to be a deli- 
verer—and with his hand to hold 
fast his integrity. Let us all then 
trust to our arms of flesh, and go forth 
to combat for the right with the hea- 
then and the infidel. They have 
bared their arms to the shoulders; 
they have tucked up their shirt- 
sleeves—some like madmen, and 
others like hangmen—and rather than 
let down the coarse linen, baffled 
of their purpose, the blasphemers 
would bathe them in blood. They 
have told us so over and over a thou- 
sand times. All Radical Reform- 
ers are not so savagely bared for 
bloodshed ; but many who, when the 
day of execution came, would drop 
their hands in ruth, or hold them u 
in supplication to stay the bloody 
work, have yet been inhumanly howl- 
ing the butchers on, and the Press 
has cried for the block. “ Infuria- 
ted fools! are ye deaf to all denun- 
ciations ?”” Such has been the voice 
—the warning voice—of thousands 
whom we are told to propitiate—if 
Lord Henley object to the word, let 
us.use his own—to “ conciliate”— 
ere it be too late—for the doom of 
the Church and of all Churchmen 


will,be sealed by much longer re- 
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luctance to obey the “ Nation’s” 
Will. 

Is it possible that Lord Henley 
can doubt the existence of a super- 
intending Providence ? What do we 
mean by asking that question? We 
mean that he has been guilty of ac- 
cusing, by implication, of that doubt, 
or as bad, of utter forgetfulness of 
Providence, millions of his brethren, 
who are impiously or atheistically 
putting their trust in an arm of flesh. 
Surely the Friends of the Church are 
not so irreligious, nor need to be 
beseeched by Lord Henley to re- 
member their Almighty Maker. He 
has, by his own sign manual, elected 
himself one of the New Bishops. 
But public prayers in a pamphlet 
are as bad as at the corners of streets. 
The Church must truly stand in 
need of very substantial reform, if 
the nation have to be called to re- 
pentance by a Layman—and if it be 
indeed the sacred duty of a Master 
in Chancery to preach a Visitation 
Sermon. 

“It is true, that many fair and 
flourishing Churches have been re- 
moved, and their light has been 
quenched, and the same desolating 
judgments may perhaps be awaitin 
our own.” Dark and dreadful indee 
have been the ways of Providence. 
The Deluge! Were the earth again 
submerged in the waters, and the 
best man suffered to survive, he 
would know that he had not been 
saved because he had no sin; and to 
the Voice from a Cloud, if command- 
ed to speak, his awe would whisper, 
“ We all deserved to die, and: yet 
am I saved!” 

But “ Wisdom and Piety,” hum- 
ble as they ever are, will not now 
think that “ the warnings of ap- 
proaching chastisement” that may 
come to their ears through the stilly 
night, are given because of the sins 
of the National Church. They have 
been many; but of omission, per- 
haps, more than of commission, and to 
human eyes the list is not very black. 
Other sins than hers may have kin- 
dled Divine vengeance. If she have 
done much evil, she has done great 


good. Her ministers have “ cried to. 


the strong for strength,’ and have 
“sought help” in “ simplicity and 
truth ;” and Hope, Faith, and Charity 
—his Lordship knows which of the 
Three is the greatest—if they have 
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not had their dwelling with them, 
where else and with whom have 
dwelt the heavenly visitants ? 

“ All reliance on human wisdom, 
foresight, or learning, will only lead 
us into error, imperfection, and mis- 
take.” All undue reliance will ; and 
is that great truth so unremembered, 
that a single Lay Lord must remind 
us of it, in words that, if understood 
as he utters them, announce a great 
falsehood? We are to “ exert all 
lawful and righteous means in the 
strenuous defence of our ‘ renovated’ 
Establishment.” And are we not to 
exert all our lawful and righteous 
means in the strenuous defence of 
our present Establishment? We 
say—yes. None have sworn that it 
shall not be renovated; it has been 
undergoing renovation of which he 
seems not to know; and much is 
doing for it, at this hour, though 
in praise of the hands busy in the 
holy work he is silent. 

Is this like a true friend? He 
weeps and wails over pluralities, 
and sinecures, and neglect of duties, 
and illustrates his long list of lamen- 
tations with an array of figures, most 
arithmetically lugubrious, and cal- 
culatingly lacrymose ;—butthat many 
of the pluralities thus dismally de- 
plored are, as England now is, not 
only innocent but inevitable, and 
many of them, till some better ar- 
rangement be made, which nobody 
dreams of opposing, and which the 
Church itself has long been seeking 
to make, most serviceable to reli- 
gion ;—that many of the sinecures, 
which lying lips have sworn yielded 
splendid sums, would not keep a pa- 
rish pauper in life, many of them, 
yielding but a hundred or two, held 
by men who but for them could not 
maintain their place in that mid- 
dle-station which they adorn and in- 
struct, labouring for its best interests 
like slaves, many the rewards of 
men eminent for Jearning and ge- 
nius, who, in the boat built for them 
on the river of life, do not lie idle on 
their oars ;—that the neglect of duties 
charged against churchmen can be 
justly charged against but a few 
scores, out of a body consisting per- 
haps of sixteen thousand members, 
while the proportion of delinquents 
is twenty times greater in every other 
profession, especially in those that 
have shewn the most deadly ran« 
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cour to that order, which they hy- 
pocritically and selfishly seek, for- 
sooth, to reform, and greatest per- 
haps of all in that of the Law ;— 
mute as a mouse is his Lordship on 
all these facts, which, plain as they 
are, it was his bounden duty, as a 
Church reformer, to declare before 
the people of England. 

We shall suppose his pamphlet put 
into the hands of a Scotch Presbyte- 
rian, who, loving his own simple 
Church and its creed Calvinistic, and 
understanding well the constitution 
of the one, and as well the articles of 
the other as earnest Piety ever can 
the mysteries of Faith, has yet no 
hatred of the Church of England, of 
whose constitution and creed he in- 
deed knows nothing but that they are 
in much different from those for 
which his own forefathers died. We 
shall suppose it put into his hand as 
a Manual of Instruction on the con- 
dition of that Church. He believes 
it to contain the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. He 
holds up his hands in horror; and 
for the glory of God, and the good 
of his Church in England, so miser- 
ably misused, he too, in his cottage 
near the manse, will be a Reformer. 
The spirit of John Knox burns within 
him—death to all Bishops, and de- 
struction to all Cathedrals. 

We shall take another opportunity 
of examining Lord Henley’s propo- 
sal to exclude from Parliament the 
Spiritual Peers. Their “ kingdom 
is not of this world.” So he says. 
And does “ this world” signify sim- 
ply the “ Upper House?” The 
sublime words he uses, as they 
flowed from divine lips, were meant 
for the whole human race. They are 
an epitome of the Christian Religion. 
He does not understand their celes- 
tial sense, and speaks like a world. 
ling, while he is condemning world- 
lings. He has some obscure dream 
of the poor fishermen of Galilee; 
and yet fears to say that poor ought 
to be the servants of an apostolical 
Church. If they, according to Scrip- 
ture, should have nothing to do with 
the affairs of this world, why seek 
to secure for dignitaries—and why 
dignitaries at all—revenues which 
would have fed all the followers of 
Christ during the year he died and 
rose from the dead? He still leaves 
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them, “whose kingdom is not of this 
world,’ wherewithal to procure 
many of its enjoyments —and we 
should wish to know from him what 
enjoyments are innocent according 
to his creed ? What in the sight of 
God is sinful in a Bishop, that is 
blameless in a Master in Chancery ? 
Does he work as hard for his thou- 
sands a-year as they do for theirs ? 
Has he a tythe of the talent and the 
learning, or a twentieth part of the 
toil, of many a country clergyman, 
who is making no complaint of the 
Church, and who is charitable to his 
parishioners, who bless him, though 
bringing up a Jarge family on a few 
hundreds a-year? Sinecurists indeed ! 
True it is the man is a Prebendary ; 
but he has just sent his eldest son to 
Oxford,—and that small sinecure— 
in which he does duty, by the by, 
more than half as many days in the 
year as Lord Henley sits administer- 
ing law, equity, and justice—will 
not suffice to send his young Jewell 
there with a plain wardrobe, and 
such a library as the lad needs who 
intends forthwith to set about read- 
ing for a First-class degree! 

But words are wanting to ex- 
press our indignant astonishment 
on beholding an English noble- 
man, of such acknowledged worth, 
employing, as an argument against 
the Spiritual Peers being suffer- 
ed any longer to sit as senators, 
the pious opposition they made to a 
measure which he himself acknow- 
ledges is regarded by the wisest with 
fear, and introduced into the Great 
Legislative Assembly of the Com- 
mons a host of enemies to “ our ve- 
nerable Establishment,” with whom 
it behoves all its friends “ to prepare 
for conflict.” Is it for that sin, above 
all others, that the “ eye of Wisdom 
and Piety” beholds warnings of ap- 
proaching chastisements? that the 
Church of England, “like many 
other fair and flourishing Churches,” 
is to be “removed, and have its light 
quenched ?” 

We cannot go along with Dr Ar- 
nold’s Principles of Church Reform. 
But Lord Henley would do well to 
study his classification of Church- 
Reformers. “ The Government,” he 
says, “would do well to consider 
with what motives Reform is called 
for; to see, first, whether they who 
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call loudest are the persons who 
ought to be satisfied; and, secondly, 
what it is that truth and wisdom 
demands; for their cali ought cer- 
tainly to be listened to, though it is 
generally preferred in a voice so 
gentle, that they who care not for it 
may easily avoid hearing it at all.” 
He then observes to this effect, “ that 
many men who are neither Dissen- 
ters, nor Churchmen, and appear to 


have very little value for Christianity: 


epee # may still desire the well- 
eing of their countrymen, and think 
they see much to amend in the 
Church. They may make some 
good or some bad suggestions, as it 
may happen ; nor need a government 
despise even their advice. But it 
will not put upon it much value. 
But there are men—very many men 
—who neither value the social nor 
the religious benefits of an establish- 
ment—which those mentioned to a 
considerable degree do—and “ these 
cannot be rightly said to desire its 
reform; they merely wish to see it 
destroyed ; and destruction is so very 
different from reform, that it is a 
gross fraud to call ourselves friends 
of the one, when what we really 
desire is the other.’ These are not 
Church-Reformers, but Church-De- 
stroyers. Many others, again, there 
are, who seek neither to reform nor 
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to destroy it; but who desire very 
earnestly to see its revenues dimi- 
nished, by being made in part avail- 
able to public purposes, from a re- 

ard to their own pockets. The pub- 
ic burdens being lightened, their 
purses will, they expect, be so much 
the heavier, as there will be a relief 
from taxation. Them Dr Arnot calls 
Self-Seekers. Thencome Lord Hen- 
ley’s three millions of respectable, 
wealthy, intelligent, and indefatiga- , 
ble Dissenters. “ They can eater 
care,” says Dr Arnold, calmly, 
“ about the reform of an institution 
from which they have altogether se- 
parated themselves.” He has heard 
no language from them which could 
entitle them justly to the name of 
Church-Reformers ; and they belong 
either to the class of Church-De- 
stroyers, or of Self-Seekers — or 
both. No Church-Reform would 
satisfy Church-Destroyers, Self- 
Seekers, and Dissenters. Nor have 
they any imaginable right to express 
any opinion to the government 
about Church Reform. Where, then, 
is the universal wish for Church-Re- 
form? The wish must be with them 
who love, not hate it—and of them 
what is the wish of the majority, or of 
any great part? Is it for Lord Hen- 
ley’s plan ? Certainly not. 
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